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Few  more  remarkable  events  have  oc-  nation  :  their  right  to  deal  with  any  public 
curred  in  an  age  so  remarkable  in  many  question  was  indisputable.  The  position 
respects  as  ours,  than  the  assembling  of  the  of  the  French  Protestants  was  quite  other 
Protestants  of  France  in  synod  at  Paris,  than  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
'i'he  object  for  which  they  met  was  one  of  which  the  Government  presented  their  dis- 
surpassing  interest.  We  all  remember  how  establishing  and  reconstructing  Bill.  When 
momentous  the  act  was  universally  felt  to  they  met  at  Paris,  every  point  was  open 
l)e  when  Parliament  addressed  itself  to  the  to  dispute.  They  did  not  know  the  nature 
task  of  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church  and  itself  of  the  very  Synod' which  they  were 
]>roviding  an  organisation  for  its  future  supposed  to  form.  Their  relation  to  each 
existence.  A  deep  consciousness  spread  other  and  to  the  State  had  all  to  be  de- 
over  the  whole  English  nation  that  a  gra-  termined.  Some  declared  that  they  were 
ver  question  could  scarcely  ever  occupy  the  nothing  more  than  a  consultative  body, 
attention  of  the  Legislature.  But  the  prob-  and  had  begged  M.  Thiers,  when  he  gave 
lem  which  lay  before  the  French  Protest-  them  leave  to  meet,todeclarethat  such  only 
ants  at  Paris  was  still  more  arduous,  and  was  their  character.  He  refused  to  decide 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  far  more  for  them  their  relations  to  each  other ;  it 
formidable.  The  Irish  Church  came  be-  was  for  the  Protestants  themselves  to  de- 
fore  a  body  whose  character,  authority,  and  termine  what  their  Synod  was.  But  most 
recognised  power  had  endured  for  centu-  wonderful  of  all  was  the  purpose  for  which 
ries,  and  were  open  to  no  challenge  from  they  had  gathered  together.  They  met  for 
any  quarter.  The  Parliament  of  England  no  less  an  object  than  to  found  and  con- 
was  the  constituted  sovereign  power  of  the  struct  a  Church.  But  even  these  words  fail  to 
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indicate  the  unlimited  magnitude  of  their 
mission.  Other  founders  of  Churches  have 
been  summoned  to  provide  organisations 
that  should  give  effect  to  some  well-de¬ 
fined  and  previously-ascertained  principle. 
They  worked  to  embody  a  definite  convic¬ 
tion  in  a  social  structure.  The  truth  which 
animated  them  lay  clearly  before  their 
minds.  The  task  imposed  upon  them  was 
simply  to  select  such  a  common  action  as 
should  enforce  its  power  amongst  their  as¬ 
sociated  brethren.  But  at  Paris  the  far 
deeper  preliminary  question  had  to  be  first 
determined — shall  there  be  a  Church  at 
all  ?  The  issue,  as  the  debates  rolled  on, 
became  nothing  smaller  than  this.  Some 
of  the  principles  advocated  w'ith  the  great¬ 
est  energy  would  have  converted  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  France  into  separate  congrega¬ 
tions,  with  practically  no  union  whatever 
■to  bind  them  together  into  one  society. 
And  this  result  was  desired,  not  on  the 
ground  held  by  English  Independents, 
that  congregations  severally  detached  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  effective  machinery  for 
promoting  a  common  aim  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  a  common  religion,  but  with 
the  express  design  of  conferring  on  each 
pastor  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  giving 
any  description  of  Christianity  he  chose. 
Church  organisation  of  any  kind,  other 
than  the  proposal  to  allow  every  minister 
to  teaclr  what  he  liked,  played  an  utterly 
insignificant  part  in  these  debates. 

The  result  of  this  general  position  has 
been  a  most  powerful  discussion  on  first 
principles.  Not  only  the  primary  elements 
of  all  religious  communion,  but,  still  more, 
the  very  essence  itself  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  have  been  expressed  with  a  fulness 
and  clearness  of  reasoning  which  very  few 
deliberative  assemblies,  if  any,  have  ever 
exhibited.  Several  eminent  journals  have 
expressed  the  impression  left  on  their  minds 
that,  both  as  to  form  and  substance,  no 
parliamentary  debate  in  any  country  was 
ever  characterised  by  such  thoroughness 
and  depth  of  investigation.  The  issues 
raised  profoundly  interest  every  Christian 
throughout  the  world.  They  were  two  in 
number :  first.  What  is  the  minimum  of 
belief  indispensable  for  membership  even 
of  a  Church  constituted  on  the  widest  basis 
of  toleration  ?  and,  secondly.  What  is, 
and  what  is  not,  the  Christian  religion  ? 
who  are,  and  who  are  not,  entitled  to  call 
themselves  Christians  ?  These  questions 
were  looked  at  in  their  utmost  breadth,  and 


It  IS  they  which  bestow  such  great  imoor- 
tance  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod. 
Their  range  sweeps  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  French  Protestantism.  They  are  em¬ 
phatically  the  main  questions  of  our  age. 
They  are  discussed  in  every  part  of  the 
civilised  world.  Endless  issues  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  in  literature,  in  social  and  national 
organisation,  in  the  most  inward  life  of 
men,  turn  on  the  solutions  which  these 
questions  receive.  The  French  Protestant 
Synod  debated  a  problem  for  which  every 
Christian  communion,  whatever  be  its  form 
or  name,  is  bound,  under  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  modem  thought,  to  have  a  clear¬ 
ly-conceived  and  distinctly-expressed  an¬ 
swer.  Is  Christianity  a  religion  or  a  phi¬ 
losophy?  and  if  it  is  a  religion,  in  what 
does  its  essence  consist  ?  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ferentia,  the  characteristic  and  radically- 
dividing  distinction  between  the  two  ? 
That  answer,  in  its  main  element,  must  be 
common  for  all  Christians.  Every  Chris¬ 
tian  was  virtually  represented  in  the  great 
debate  of  Paris. 

The  position  of  the  French  Protestant 
Synod  was  extremely  peculiar.  It  met  as 
tht^lineal  continuator  of  an  ancient  body  ; 
and  yet,  in  substance,  the  work  it  was 
summoned  to  perform  was  nothing  short 
of  the  construction  of  a  Church.  Its  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  Temple  du  Saint  Esprit  pro¬ 
claimed  a  history  which  had  come  down 
to  the  very  hour  of  its  meeting:  it  was  the 
descendant  of  ancient  Synods ;  it  was  the 
child  of  fathers  who  had  formed  a  mighty 
religious  organisation  that  had  shaken  the 
power  of  Catholicism  in  France  to  its  foun¬ 
dations.  It  had  been  convened  under  rules 
framed  in  bygone  days,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Huguenot  Church  of  France;  and 
yet  the  grand  issue  it  was  called  upon  to 
solve  was  whether  Protestantism  should 
have  a  Church  in  France,  and  what  that 
Church  should  be.  The  Protestantism  of 
the  Huguenots  had  exhibited  a  vitality 
which  had  been  proof  against  the  fierc¬ 
est  assaults  of  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  of  external  foes.  Neither  the 
treachery  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  nor 
the  warriors  of  the  League,  nor  the  be¬ 
trayal  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  nor  iht  dragon- 
nodes  of  the  great  King,  had  been  able  to 
subdue  it.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  drove  many  of  its  members  to 
foreign  shores;  but  a  seed  was  left  which 
no  persecution  could  extirpate.  It  was 
forbidden  to  meet  in  public  assembly  by 
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the  decree  of  Louis  XIV.;  but  its  hold  on 
the  hearts  of  its  children  was  indestructible. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  not  passed  unscathed 
through  the  struggle.  Disorganisation,  al¬ 
most  amounting  to  anarchy,  had  weakened 
its  action  both  on  its  members  and  its  coun¬ 
try.  A  more  insidicnis  and  more  formidable 
enemy  had  worked  havoc  amongst  its  ranks. 
The  low  tone  of  religious  feeling  which  had 
marked  the  nation  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  invaded  the  minds  of  its  teachers. 
Religious  fervor  had  decayed,  and  doctrine 
had  been  sublimed  away  into  conceptions  in 
which  the  traces  of  Christian  thoughts  had 
been  almost  too  faint  to  be  discerned. 
Rationalism  had  penetrated  into  many  of 
its  most  important  centres ;  Christian  aspi¬ 
ration  had  grown  feeble ;  the  authority  of 
the  foundation  on  which  it  had  been  erect¬ 
ed,  the  word  of  Holy  Scripture,  had  waxed 
weak;  and  the  very  name  of  a  creed  had  be¬ 
come  distasteful.  But  the  reviving  warmth 
of  Christian  piety  in  the  nineteenth  century 
gradually  penetrated  the  coldness  of  French 
Protestantism.  Belief  gathered  strength 
and  fervor  in  many  localities.  Pastors  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  religious  zeal  and  intellectual 
gifts  won  hearts  chilled  with  indifference  to 
earnestness  and  religious  life.  The  sym¬ 
pathy  of  foreign  brethren  cheered  their  cou¬ 
rage  ;  and  the  instinctive  desire  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians  to  be  united  to  each  other  in  a  living 
association  was  awakened  in  the  hearts  of 
many  with  such  force  as  to  impel  them  to 
seek  of  the  Government  of  M,  Thiers  that 
liberty  of  Church  government  of  which  they 
had  been  so  long  deprived. 

No  Protestant  Synod  had  been  seen  in 
France  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Like  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  French  Synod  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  silence  by  the  power  of  the  State. 
But  that  silence  produced  very  different 
effects  in  France  and  in  England.  The 
Church  of  England  possessed,  outside  of 
Convocation,  legislative  and  administrative 
machinery  capable  of  maintaining  the  asso¬ 
ciated  life  of  a  Christian  Church :  without 
a  Synod,  the  French  Protestants  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  local  and  individual  organisations. 
Foremost  amongst  those  who  saw  the  dis¬ 
astrous  results  of  such  a  chaos,  and  felt 
keenly  the  desire  for  the  recovery  of  Church 
union,  was  M.  Guizot ;  a  man  who,  during 
a  long  and  illustrious  career,  had  always 
been  distinguished  by  the  most  profound 
and  sincere  interest  in  religious  niatters. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  passion 


for  religious  liberty,  for  the  most  unshack¬ 
led  freedom  to  practise  any  religion  which 
a  man  might  choose,  had  become  intense 
in  France;  and  why  should  not  the  Repub¬ 
lic  restore  rights  of  religious  liberty  which 
a  bigoted  and  persecuting  despotism  had 
taken  away?  Under  the  influence,  it  is 
presumed,  of  M.  Guizot,  M.  Thiers  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  a  public  decree  the  reassem¬ 
bling  of  the  Protestant  Synod.  Its  members 
— lay  and  clerical — ivere  elected  by  the  con¬ 
sistories  in  conformity  with  the  old  regu¬ 
lations  ;  and  the  Synod  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  6th  of  June  of  last  year. 

At  its  very  opening  a  critical  question 
presented  itself  which  revealed  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  discordance  of  views  amongst  its  mem¬ 
bers,  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Synod  ? 
Was  it  a  governing  or  only  a  consultative 
body  ?  What  were  the  powers  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  over  the  minority  ?  How  far  could  it 
bind  pastors  and  congregations  to  obey  the 
decrees  it  might  put  forth  on  the  organisa¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  Protestant 
Church  ?  These  questions  were  keenly 
contested.  Not  a  few  pastors  and  consis¬ 
tories  had  opposed  the  convening  of  the 
Synod.  They  had  petitioned  the  Govern  - 
ment  against  adopting  such  a  measure. 
They  had  enjoyed  complete  independence ; 
they  disliked  the  thought  of  being  governed 
by  a  central  authority,  and  greatly  mis¬ 
trusted  the  kind  of  government  they  would 
have  to  obey.  As  M.  Gaufr^s  afterwards 
remarked  in  the  Synod,  for  two  hundred 
years  every  one  had  been  free  to  preach  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  conscience.  But  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  French  Government  persisteil 
in  his  intenion  of  allowing  the  Synod  to 
meet.  He  would  observe  strict  imparti¬ 
ality  towards  all.  If  the  Synod  resulted  in 
one  organised  Church,  he  would  acknowl¬ 
edge  it ;  if  schism  broke  it  up  into  two,  the 
Republic  would  recognise  both  Churches. 
If  M.  Thiers  was  animated  by  the  feeling 
that  the  Protestant  Huguenots  had  a  na¬ 
tural  right  of  administering  their  own  af¬ 
fairs,  and  providing  for  those  daily  wants 
which  every  society  experiences,  he  could 
give  no  other  reply.  Besides,  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  the  Huguenot  Church  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  Parliament  to 
the  Church  of  England.  The  State  claim¬ 
ed  no  right  whatever  of  interfering  with 
its  management ;  it  simply  recognised  it  as 
one  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  country, 
and  gave  pecuniary  aid  to  its  pastors  as  it 
did  to  Jews  and  to  other  religious  commu- 
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nions.  When  M.  Thiers  was  appealed  to, 
to  pronounce  the  Synod  to  be  merely  a 
consultative  and  advice-giving  body,  he 
declared  it  was  the  business  of  the  Synod 
itself  to  decide  on  its  own  nature  and  pow¬ 
ers;  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  act  as  the 
sentinel  of  the  law.  Accordingly  the  Sy¬ 
nod  overruled  all  objectiops  against  its 
constituent  rights,  and  acted  throughout  as 
a  sovereign  assembly. 

The  two  parties  into  which  the  Synod, 
as  every  other  deliberative  assembly,  was 
divided,  npw  stood  out  in  the  sharpest  con¬ 
ceivable  contrast  with  each  other;  and, 
after  French  fashion,  each  side  had  two 
subdivisions — thus  forming  two  extremes 
and  two  centres.  They  were  designated 
by  the  names  of  Orthodox  and  Liberals. 
'Hiese  terms  are  complete  misnomers,  and 
very  misleading.  Orthodox  is  a  word  op¬ 
posed  to  heretic :  both  expressions  imply 
the  reception  of  a  common  authority, 
whether  Scripture  or  any  other,  differing 
only  in  the  interpretation  each  assigns  to 
the  utterances  of  that  authority.  But  this 
was  in  no  wise  the  position  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  towards  the  Liberals.  The  term  Lib¬ 
eral  so  far  correctly  expressed  the  main 
principle  of  their  party,  that  they  claimed 
to  be  free,  to  be  exempt  front  all  obligation 
to  any  authority,  to  be  fully  entitled  to  form 
any  conception  they  liked  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  to  preach  it  as  Christianity. 
This  principle  of  the  opposition  party  in 
the  Synod  widely  exce^ed  the  sense  at¬ 
tached  to  the  expression  Liberal  in  the  po¬ 
litical  world.  It  included  not  only  the 
idea  of  liberality,  of  toleration,  of  a  natural 
equity  which  does  justice  to  the  fair  rights 
of  others,  but  also  the  absence  of  all  limi¬ 
tation,  the  right  of  every  member  of  the 
Protestant  Church  to  frame  at  pleasure  any 
interpretation  he  chose  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  to  adopt  it ;  and 
this  as  co-ordinate  and  coequal  members  of 
one  common  ecclesiastical  institution.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  did  not  wish  to  take 
up  the  Voluntary  principle  :  they  did  not 
desire  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  recognised  by  the  State,  to 
abandon  support  from  the  funds  of  the 
State,  and  to  form  single  and  independent 
congregations,  each  with  a  Christianity  of 
its  own.  They  sought  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  yet  to  be  as  free 
as  Voluntaries  to  set  up  any  scheme  of 
Christianity  that  suited  their  ideas  on  reli¬ 
gion.  Nor  did  they  leave  the  extent  to 


which  they  intended  to  push  this  liberty  in 
any  way  obscure.  They  took  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  debate  which  was  singularly 
clear.  It  covered  the  widest  conceivable 
space  short  of  Atheism.  There  was  no 
room  for  misunderstanding;  the  issue  was 
thoroughly  understood  by  both  sides.  No 
one  complained  that  his  meaning  and  his 
aims  were  not  rightly  comprehended.  The 
battle  was  obscured  by  no  cloud  of  mis¬ 
conception.  The  view  taken  by  one  side 
was  directly  contradicted  by  the  other. 
The  struggle  was  fought  with  the  most 
sharply  defined  antagonism,  but  no  one 
said  that  he  had  been  misunderstood.  I'he 
dividing-line  was  clearly  and  rightly  drawn 
by  M.  Guizot.  “  As  for  me,  I  am  a  Chris¬ 
tian  :  I  know  what  my  symbol  is.  There 
are  men  sitting  by  my  side  who  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  Christian  religion.  They  have  a 
sincere  belief  in  God.  I  shall  be  careful 
not  to  deny  that  these  men  have  a  religion. 
Let  them  form  a  Deistical  Church.  1  shall 
be  glad  of  it :  but  assuredly  the  difference 
is  great  between  them  and  Christians.”  The 
issue  was  perfectly  plain :  the  definition  of 
Christianity  was  at  stake.  It  was  no  con¬ 
test  between  bigoted  and  liberal  Christian¬ 
ity,  between  ecclesiastical  conservatism  and 
toleration,  between  a  hard  and  fast  line  of 
dogma  framed  in  an  unenlightened  past 
and  the  wider  charity  of  modem  thought. 
The  question  was,  What  is,  and  what  is  not, 
the  Christian  religion  ?  The  word  Libe¬ 
ral  manifestly  failed  to  describe  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Left :  to  deny  a  mode  of  think¬ 
ing  is  not  to  take  a  liberal  view  of  it. 

The  Orthodox  party  in  the  Synod  has 
been  accused  in  England  of  having  dis¬ 
played  a  marvellous  incapacity  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Liberals.  These  latter  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  men  who  are  ever  seeking  the 
truth,  who  refuse  to  be  the  slaves  of  for¬ 
mularies  composed  in  distant  ages,  who 
deny  that  truth  can  be  bound  up  in  defi¬ 
nitions,  who  do  not  place  their  faith  in  his¬ 
tories,  or  traditions,  or  doctrinal  specula¬ 
tions,  but  go  at  once  to  the  practical  facts 
of  a  new  life  and  the  power  of  spiritual  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Gospel.  If  these  had  been 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  Liberal  position, 
if  the  liberty  they  contended  for  had 
aimed  at  nothing  further,  then,  no  doubt, 
the  Orthodox  misunderstood  and  misre¬ 
presented  the  mind  of  the  Liberals,  and 
the  debate  could  be  justly  charged  with 
having  turned  on  a  false  issue.  But  those 
who  dwell  on  the  blindness  and  unintelli- 
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gence  of  the  Orthodox,  themselves  admit 
that  the  language  of  the  Liberals  some¬ 
times  requires  explanation,  and  that,  upon 
their  own  confession,  their  dogmatic  be¬ 
lief  is  indefinitely  variable.  We  fear  that 
the  want  of  perception  is  to  be  imputed 
rather  to  the  English  critic  than  to  the 
French  Christian.  The  Liberals  urged 
the  views  here  ascribed  to  them,  but  they 
said  a  great  deal  more.  When  the  right 
is  claimed  for  every  minister  of  a  Christian 
Church  to  form  and  preach  any  opinion 
about  Jesus  Christ  that  he  chooses,  to  re¬ 
gard  Him  as  an  ordinary  man,  to  accept 
or  reject  His  teaching  by  the  light  of 
human  reason,  and  thus  to  place  religious 
opinion  on  the  foundation  of  pure  Deism, 
it  is  at  once  obvious  that  something  far 
other  in  kind  than  a  Church  more  or  less 
dogmatic,  more  or  less  tolerant,  is  at  stake. 
The  Liberals,  by  their  formal  proposal  to 
embody  authoritatively  in  the  Protestant 
Church  views  which  were  simply  theistic 
and  nothing  more — views  which  were 
clearly  enunciated  and  not  repudiated  by 
the  Liberal  party — raised  the  inevitable 
question.  Whether  Deism  was  Christianity  ? 
The  Liberals,  as  our  narrative  will  show, 
denounced  with  great  vigor  the  opinions 
of  the  Orthodox  as  erroneous  and  mis¬ 
chievous.  They,  moreover,  reproached 
them  with  obtuseness  in  not  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  character  and  range  of  the  Liberal 
programme.  'I’hey  were  too  eager  to  have 
their  claim  of  unlimited  opinion  recog¬ 
nised  in  all  its  breadth,  to  suffer  it  to  be 
obscured  by  misapprehension. 

The  Synod  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
action,  as  well  as  set  forth  the  authority 
which  it  claimed,  by  adopting  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  proposed  by  M.  Pemessin, 
a  layman : — 

“  L’AssemliWe,  consid^rant  que  le  present  Sy- 
node  a  convoqu^  et  s’est  reuni  aux  termesdes 
lois  et  d^rets  <jue  ont  regl^  le  regime  de  I’Eglise 
Riformee  de  I*  ranee  depuis  son  retablissement ; 
considerant  que  la  convocation  et  [’Election  au  dit 
Synode  general  reconnaissent  et  consacrent  les 
liuertes  et  I’autonomie  de  I’Eglise  Reform^e  de 
France  en  matiire  religieuse ;  considerant  que  les 
elections  au  present  Synode  general  ont  ^t^  faites 
en  pleine  liberte,  avec  le  concours  de  toutes  les 
autorites  religieuses  appelees  It  y  prendre  part, 
et  que  ce  droit  de  I’Eglise  R^form^e  de  France  k 
modifier,  s’il  y  a  lieu,  son  regime  interieur  reli- 
gieux,  notamment  son  syst^me  Electoral,  quant  k 
ses  svnodes  futurs,  reste  entier  et  pleinement  r^- 
serv^,  passe  It  I’ordre  du  jour.” 

The  Synod  thus  proclaimed  itself  to  be 
the  direct  successor  of  the  legislative  body 


of  the  ancient  Protestant  Church  of  France, 
and  to  be  invested  with  the  same  full 
power  of  legislating  and  governing  as  is 
possessed  by  the  British  Parliament  or 
any  other  constitutional  association.  The 
Liberals  who  deprecated  the  restoration  of 
the  Synod  might  now  have  withdrawn  into 
Voluntaryism,  had  they  chosen  to  do  so ; 
by  retaining  their  seats  they  recognised  the 
power  of  the  majority  to  bind  the  minority. 

The  character  and  powers  of  the  Synod 
being  now  determined,  the  great  battle 
began  on  June  13th.  The  issue  was  point¬ 
edly  defined  in  two  manifestoes  which 
the  contending  parties  had  laid  upon  the 
table.  The  Orthodox  proposed  action, 
the  Liberals  stood  on  a  simple  defensive. 
The  one  were  dissatisfied  with  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  among  the  Protestants, 
to  the  great  trouble  of  private  consciences, 
and  with  a  distressing  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  Church  did  and  did  not  hold ; 
the  others  defended  the  liberty  which  each 
congregation  and  pastor  enjoyed  to  form 
their  own  creeds  and  to  teach  them.  The 
Orthodox  took  up  their  position  on  the  car¬ 
dinal  principle,  that  the  Church  is  a  religious 
society  held  together  by  a  common  faith  ; 
the  others  maintained  that  the  Church  can 
exist  without  common  beliefs,  and  that 
every  individual  minister  has  an  inherent 
right  to  frame  his  own  symbol,  his  own 
creed,  for  himself.  This  is  not  the  okl 
question  which  has  troubled  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  long  line  of  ages,  wheth¬ 
er  any  particular  doctrine  is  essential  to 
Church  association  or  to  Christianity  itself 
— whether,  as  is  debated  in  our  own  day, 
any  ecclesiastical  communion  or  party  is 
too  broad  or  too  narrow  ;  but  this  rather, 
whether  the  Church  has  any  doctrine 
whatever,  whether  it  has  a  single  religious 
tenet,  without  which  it  would  cease  to  be 
a  Christian  society  or  church.  As  we 
have  already  remarked,  this  is  a  question 
which  possesses  paramount  importance 
for  every  Christian  in  the  world  of  every 
denomination.  Every  Christian  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  vital  inquiry.  What  is  a 
Christian  Church  ?  Every  member  of 
every  form  of  Church,  the  broadest  church¬ 
man  alive,  was  covered  by  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Liberals,  that  men  who 
had  nothing  in  common  but  a  belief  in 
God  and  a  pious  feeling  towards  Him 
were  all  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  might  all  be  included  in  one 
common  ecclesiastical  organisation. 
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had  a  positive  object  to  attain — by  the 
Orthodox.  “  The  Synod  has  met,”  said  M. 
Guizot,  *•  to  determine  the  beliefs  of  our 
Church.  There  are  essential  beliefs  which 
constitute  a  Church.”  This  assertion  the 
Liberals  met  by  a  direct  negative — a  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  principle  put  forth.  Christiani¬ 
ty,  they  maintained,  does  not  consist  in  be¬ 
liefs.  “  We  differ,”  interrupted  M.  Colani, 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Liberals, 
an  ex-professor  of  Strasburg,  and  who  has 
renounced  his  office  of  pastor :  “  you  place 
Christianity  in  certain  beliefs ;  we  place  it 
in  the  heart.  In  my  eyes,  a  man  is  a 
Christian  who,  although  a  sinner,  has  a 
joyous  confidence  in  God.”  He  might 
have  encountered  M.  Guizot  with  the  un¬ 
deniable  truth,  that  a  formal  declaration  of 
faith,  a  creed,  is  not  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  a  Christian  Church ;  he  might 
have  referred  to  Churches  which  are  held 
together  by  a  common  liturgy  or  form  of 
prayer,  and  probably  he  would  have  com¬ 
manded  .  the  assent  of  some  members  of 
the  Right  Centre,  who  might  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  declare  their  belief  by  the  import 
of  their  prayers  rather  than  by  a  formal 
confession  of  faith.  But  this  would  have 
been  only  an  evasion  of  the  real  question 
at  issue,  for  a  prayer  declares  a  belief  as 
effectually  as  a  creed.  A  prayer  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Jesus  Christ  at  once  acknow¬ 
ledges  Him  to  be  capable  of  hearing  and 
answering  prayers,  and  a  vast  belief  is 
contained  in  the  acknowledgment.  M. 
Colani  manfully  resolved  to  go  down  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  it  is  this 
vigorous  penetration  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
a  Christian  Church,  which  confers  such 
surpassing  interest  on  the  debates  of  this 
French  Synod.  Thus  M.  Colani,  at  the 
very  outset,  denied  that  any  specifically 
Christian  belief  was  necessary  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  laid  dowm  limits  of 
Church  association  which  would  gather 
in  every  religiously-minded  Deist,  and 
give  him  the  name  of  Christian.  And  thus 
he  drew  the  correct  proposition  from  M. 
Guizot — a  proposition  as  much  philoso¬ 
phical  as  religious — that  religion  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  essential  elements,  an  act  of 
the  intellect  and  an  emotion  of  the  soul. 
The  opening  of  the  very  first  debate  placed 
the  definition  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  battle-field. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  M.  Bois,  pastor  of 


fession  of  Faith  by  the  Synod  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  Church’s  belief.  “  Along  with 
its  fathers  and  its  martyrs,  as  they  spake  in 
the  Confession  of  La  Rochelle,  in  company 
with  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation 
in  their  symbols,  the  Protestant  Church  of 
France  proclaims  the  sovereign  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
salvation  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  our 
offences  and  rose  again  for  our  justification. 
It  preserves  and  maintains,  as  the  basis  of 
its  teaching,  its  worship,  and  its  discipline, 
the  great  Christian  facts  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  its  religious  solemnities  and  in 
its  liturgies,  more  especially  in  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Sins,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Holy  Communion.”  Most 
truly  did  M.  Vaugiraud  observe  of  this 
proposal,  that  it  sought  to  declare  the  faith 
of  the  Church  on  terms  and  conditions 
which  would  allow  it  to  extend  its  limits 
up  to  the  point  where  infidelity  began.  M. 
Bois  maintained  “  that  there  cannot  be  a 
Church  without  a  common  faith.  A  man 
is  not  born  a  Christian ;  he  becomes  one 
by  a  positive  act  on  his  part.  There  need 
not  be  a  uniform  faith,  but  certain  truths 
must  be  accepted.  Silence  was  not  per¬ 
missible.  They  did  not  pretend  to  be  in¬ 
fallible  in  their  statements  of  the  faith; 
they  were  not  engaged  in  the  work  of  a 
council ;  what  one  Synod  pronounced 
another  might  modify.  ^  Two  tendencies, 
of  thought  were  often  spoken  of;  alas!  the 
reality  was  two  diametrically  opposite 
views.  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  super¬ 
natural  revelation,  on  the  other  a  simple 
utterance  of  the  human  conscience;  on 
the  one,  Jesus  Christ,  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  perfectly  holy,  infallible  as  to  reli¬ 
gious  truth,  who  died  to  save  men,  and  rose 
again;  on  the  other,  Jesus  of  Nazareth — 
that  is,  a  mere  man,  the  best  of  all  men, 
be  it  so,  but  who  partook  of  the  ideas  and 
even  the  errors  of  His  age,  who  had  His 
weaknesses  and  His  illusions,  w'ho  died, 
and  remained  in  the  tomb.  In  all  honesty, 
are  these  two  tendencies  ?  No ;  it  js  not 
a  shade  of  opinion  which  the  initiators 
of  this  movement  have  found ;  it  is  a  re¬ 
volution  which  they  have  accomplished. 
They  have  the  consciousness  of  having 
dond  this ;  they  have  founded,  I  will  not 
say  a  Church,  but  a  new  religion ;  and — 
thing  wonderful  and  without  example — a 
religion  without  dogma,  without  anything 
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supernatural,  without  prayer — I  mean 
prayer  which  God  answers ;  for  I  do  not 
call  that  prayer  which  is  nothing  but  the 
soul  falling  back  upon  itself.  It  is  a  new  re¬ 
ligion  which  they  bring  us  ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  we  are  occupied  with  to-day  is 
this,  Does  the  Reformed  Church  of  France 
wish  to  change  its  religion,  or  does  it  desire 
to  give  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  new 
religion,  with  the  faculty  of  ejecting  the 
old  ?”  Long  and  vivid  applause  followed 
these  words  from  the  Right  and  Centre 
benches. 

This  was  very  plain  speaking.  The 
description  given  of  the  Liberals,  or  rather 
of  the  ground  they  occupied,  was  the  most 
outspoken  imaginable.  Their  principle 
was  declared  in  the  most  jjrecise  terms  to 
be,  that  pure  Deists  were  Christians,  and  as 
such  were  as  fully  entitled  to  be  members 
of  the  Christian  Church  as  the  loftiest  be¬ 
liever  in  traditional  dogma.  There  was 
not  a  touch  of  oft'ensiveness  in  the  tone  of 
the  speaker ;  the  declaration  was  made  as 
a  practical  and  scientific  statement  of  a 
principle  at  issue,  apart  from  all  personali¬ 
ty.  Was  it  repudiated  by  the  Liberals? 
Here  at  the  very  outset  their  position  and 
aim  were  plainly  defined  ;  did  they  remon¬ 
strate  at  misdescription,  or  complain  of 
being  misunderstood?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  On  a  preceding  day  M.  Athanase 
Cocquerel  had  interrupted  M.  Guizot  with 
the  (juestion,  whether  he  was  included 
amongst  those  whose  opinions  M.  Guizot 
had  characterised  as  anti-Christian  ?  But 
tliis  was  only  a  statement  of  the  very  point 
at  issue,  whether  the  holders  of  such  opin¬ 
ions  were  or  were  not  Christians  ?  it  was 
no  repudiation  of  the  opinions  themselves. 
No  protest  whatever  arose  in  the  debate 
against  the  description  given  by  M.  Bois  of 
the  general  position  of  the  Liberals — it  was 
accepted  as  correct ;  and  the  battle  turned 
on  the  question.  Whether  such  opinions 
were  tenable  within  a  Christian  Church — 
whether  those  who  held  them  could  be 
members  as  Christians  of  a  Christian 
Church  ?  The  Right  proposed  a  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  for  the  Church  which  ex¬ 
cluded  these  opinions;  the  Liberals  re¬ 
sisted  that  proposition,  on  the  basis  that 
opinions  which  contradicted  that  Confes¬ 
sion  did  not  place  mbn  outside  of  the  pale 
of  Christianity. 

The  first  line  of  defence  taken  up  by 
the  Liberals  was  an  appeal  to  consequences 
if  their  party  were  defeated ;  schism  would 


ensue,  the  Church  would  be  brol^en  up, 
and  great  mischief  would  result  to  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  re¬ 
proached  the  Right  with  desiring  schism. 
The  Right  very  easily  replied  that  they 
did  not  aim  at  schism,  they  did  not  seek 
the  expulsion  of  their  opponents;  but  the 
Protestant  Church,  they  contended,  had 
become  a  mass  of  confusion,  and  was  in¬ 
fested  with  views  and  teachings  which 
were  repugnant  to  Christianity.  These 
they  must  eject  at  all  hazards  if  the  Church 
was  to  be  saved  from  dissolution  ;  and  if 
schism  were  the  consequence,  they  would 
accept  schism  rather  than  the  authorised 
retention  of  anti-Christian  opinions  that 
overthrew  the  essence  itself  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  In  truth,  the  appeal  to 
schism  was  a  mere  threat,  and  a  threat  out 
of  place.  The  principles  in  conflict  were 
too  grave  and  too  directly  antagonistic  to 
allow  fear  of  external  consequences  to  have 
any  reality  in  the  debate. 

The  Left  now  retreated  on  a  second  po¬ 
sition.  They  deprecated  all  imposition  of 
dogma.  Dogma  had  been  the  curse  of 
the  Church  for  centuries;  it  had  expelled 
men  of  the  most  eminent  piety  from  the 
Christian  society ;  it  has  dishonoretl  and 
profoundly  injured  religion  by  the  most 
revolting  persecutions;  it  had  placed  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  intellect  instead  of  in  the 
heart.  Dogma,  too,  was  but  intellectual  rea¬ 
soning — deductions  from  Scripture,  gene¬ 
rally  narrow,  ill-considered,  and  erroneous. 
Dogma  had  failed  to  secure  uniformity  of 
belief ;  wherefore  then  encumber  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  with  an  obsolete,  ineffec¬ 
tive,  and  unscriptural  machinery  ?  It  had 
bred  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  amongst 
the  clergy,  thus  sapping  the  morality  of 
the  teachers  of  religion.  “  By  imposing  a 
creed,”  exclaimed  M.  P^caut,  one  of  the 
very  foremost  chiefs  of  the  Left,  “  you  will 
reap  lying.”  Had  the  Liberals  confined 
themselves  to  arguments  of  this  nature,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  would 
have  won  the  day.  There  were  not  a  few 
members  of  the  Right  Centre  who  com¬ 
bined  a  strong  dislike  of  dogma  with  the 
sincerest  adhesion  to  the  inmost  truths  of 
Christianity.  It  is  incontestable  that  dog¬ 
ma  has  often  sorely  defaced  the  fair  form 
of  Christian  piety.  Dogma,  indeed,  can 
never  be  got  rid  of,  even  by  the  most  lati- 
tudinarian  of  religionists,  for  no  religion  is 
conceivable  without  dogma.  That  there 
is  a  God,  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  itself 
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of  religion;  yet  this  proposition  is  the 
greatest  of  all  dogmas.  But  though  Chris¬ 
tianity  contains  dogmas  without  which  it 
could  not  exist,  it  has  not  been  expounded 
in  the  dogmatic  form.  Dogma  is  necessa¬ 
rily  involved  in  revelation.  The  moral 
truths  and  the  facts  of  revelation  contain 
dogma ;  but  it  is  not  put  out  formally  in 
Scripture  in  a  scientific,  intellectual  form. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  intellectual  con¬ 
struction  of  dogma  should  go  forward; 
but  the  process  has  been  undeniably  push¬ 
ed  to  excess.  It  has  been  too  minute,  aim¬ 
ing  at  too  numerous  and  too  precise  defi¬ 
nitions,  and  travelling  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  all  attainable  knowledge.  In 
the  pursuit  of  the  determination  of  dogma 
recourse  was  necessarily  had  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  metaphysical  ideas  of  the 
day ;  and  by  this  means  a  large  human 
element  was  imported  into  Confessions  of 
Faith,  that  was  inevitably  subject  to 
change,  and  even  discredit.  Thus  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Transubstantiation  was  built  up 
out  of  a  physical  theory,  which  ascribed  to 
matter  a  mysterious  thing  called  substance. 
No  man  of  science  of  our  time  believes  in 
such  a  substance,  or  would  found  any  doc¬ 
trine,  religious  or  other,  upon  it.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  large  infusion  of  earthy  clay 
in  the  precious  gold  of  necessary  dogma  is 
profoundly  felt  by  Christians  of  every 
class.  Then,  unhappily,  in  proportion  as 
the  definitions  travelled  into  extreme  mi¬ 
nuteness,  the  disposition  to  exact  belief  in 
every  syllable  they  contained  grew  strong¬ 
er  and  more  intolerant.  The  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  was  well-nigh  stifled  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual.  Assent  was  required  to  propositions 
so  detailed  and  multitudinous  that  they 
exceeded  the  powers  of  the  human  facul¬ 
ties  to  know  anything  about  them.  Meta¬ 
physics  and  logic  set  to  work  on  revelation, 
and  derived  from  it  deductions  which  the 
apostles,  were  they  alive,  would  be  amazed 
to  learn  were  contained  in  their  teaching. 

Reaction  was  sure  to  set  in,  and  its  tide 
is  now  flowing  with  great  force.  Men  have 
widely  learnt  to  feel  that 

“Thousands  have  reached  heaven  who  never 
knew 

Where  lay  the  difference  ’twixt  the  false  and 
true.” 

Tlte  appropriation  of  the  spiritual  essence 
of  Christianity  is  distinguished  from  the 
adoption  of  intellectual  formulas.  Con¬ 
fessions  of  Faith  abounding  in  philosophi¬ 
cal  theories  are  growinglydislik^  as  condi¬ 


tions  of  church  communion.  The  feeling 
is  fast  gathering  strength  that  men  may  be 
equally  good  Christians,  and  yet  differ  wide¬ 
ly  on  theological  dogma.  By  many  a  lit¬ 
urgy  is  held  to  be  the  best,  the  surest,  and 
the  most  abiding  bond  of  church-member¬ 
ship.  A  liturgy  is  pervaded  by  dogma.  A 
God  who  is  Creator  and  Judge,  a  Christ 
who  died  to  save,  and,  though  dead,  can 
hear  and  answer  prayer,  are  dogmas  of 
the  greatest  breadth  and  depth ;  but  dog¬ 
ma  in  a  liturgy  as  in  Scripture  is  practical 
in  form,  not  philosophical.  It  expresses 
relations  of  faith,  and  says  nothing  about 
ontology ;  it  addresses  itself  to  the  spirit, 
and  leaves  room  for  intellectual  diver¬ 
gence.  Here,  then,  the  Liberals  in  the 
French  Synod  had  a  second  chance  of 
victory.  They  came  from  congregations 
w’hich  were  isolated  units.  They  might, 
whilst  declining  a  formal  Confession  of 
Faith,  have  placed  the  demand  for  union 
on  the  ground  of  a  common  liturgy.  They 
di<i  indeed  repel  dogma  as  the  test  of 
church-membership.  They  dwelt  on  its 
narrowing  and  proscribing  influences. 
They  pointed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  the  home  of  dogma,  as  the  con¬ 
sistent  and  logical  teacher  of  dogma.  But 
they  were  Protestants,  and  Protestants  had 
been  driven  away  from  the  Catholic  com¬ 
munion  by  the  never-ceasing  evolution  of 
dogma.  The  Catholics  had  formed  dog¬ 
ma  out  of  the  intellectual  conceptions  of 
each  age,  and  thus  stereotyped  error,  and 
ultimately  reduced  Christian  thought  to 
slavery.  They  stood  on  the  eternal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Protestants,  the  right  of  free  inqui¬ 
ry.  The  Christian  religion  did  not  aim  at 
suppressing  thought.  This  was  the  concep¬ 
tion  formed  of  it  by  Catholics.  Protestant¬ 
ism  was  built  on  the  directly  opposite  prin¬ 
ciple.  Free  inquiry  had  overthrown  vast 
accumulations  of  dogma  in  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  by  free  inquiry,  and  not  by 
dogmas,  such  as  were  formulated  by  M. 
Bois,  that  the  French  Protestants  were  to 
live.  So  the  Liberals  argued;  but  the 
appeal  to  free  inquiry  was  foreign  to  the 
question  at  issue — a  mere  attempt  of  the 
Liberals  to  throw’  dust  in  the  eyes  of  their 
adversaries.  Free  inquiry  was  not  the 
direct  negative  of  dogma.  The  Right  stood 
on  free  inquiry  quite  Sis  truly  as  the  Libe¬ 
rals.  The  aim  of  the  latter  was  not  to  de¬ 
fend  free  inquiry,  which  w’as  never  attack¬ 
ed,  but,  under  cover  of  this  principle,  to 
establish  that  every  result  of  free  inquiry 
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was  tenable  within  the  Chnstian  Church ; 
that  every  pastor  and  every  congregation 
might  adopt  any  opinions  they  pleased 
about  the  Christian  religion,  and  continue 
members  of  the  Christian  society.  To  re¬ 
sist  such  a  demand  was  not  to  repudiate 
free  inquiry.  Free  inquiry  is  a  method, 
an  instrument,  the  universal  instrument, 
for  discovering  religious  as  all  other  truth, 
and  its  ultimate  tribunal  is  private  judg¬ 
ment.  Protestantism  recognises  both 
these  principles  for  its  foundation.  If  the 
debate  in  tlie  Synod  had  turned  on  the 
principles  of  Protestantism  as  against  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Liberals  would  have  had  an  unassaila¬ 
ble  position  in  declaring  that  they  held 
their  belief  on  conviction,  and  not  on  the 
utterance  of  an  infallible  Pope  or  Church. 
The  antagonism  of  the  two  parties  would 
then  have  been  real  and  direct.  But  the 
Right  was  not  divided  from  the  Left 
by  rejecting  free  incjuiry.  Both  parties 
accepted  free  inquiry  and  private  judgment 
as  the  basis  of  belief;  only  the  one  held 
that  free  inquiry  brought  out  certain  con¬ 
clusions — the  other  denied  their  correct¬ 
ness.  Nor  did  the  Orthodox,  by  taking 
the  traditions,  the  belief,  the  history  and 
lives  of  Christians  during  many  ages,  into 
account,  violate  free  inquiry.  They  treat¬ 
ed  them  as  evidence  to  be  examined  and 
weighed.  They  acknowledged  the  entire 
right,  a  right  equal  to  their  own  to  be 
Christians,  of  men  to  be  Deists  upon  free 
inquiry.  What  they  repelled  was  the  right 
of  Deists  to  be  members  of  the  French 
Protestant  or  of  any  other  Christian 
Church.  'I’he  Liberals  fought  for  the 
right  of  every  pastor,  without  forfeiting  his 
character  as  a  Christian  or  a  clergyman, 
to  accept  any  conclusions  whatever  from 
free  inquiry  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of 
Christianity,  even  to  the  extent  of  denying 
everything  in  it,  except  its  morality ;  the 
Orthotlox  replied  that  a  society  which  in¬ 
cluded  such  a  divergence  of  opinion  would 
be  as  chaotic  and  unintelligible  as  a  school 
of  philosophy  which  comprised  materialists 
and  spiritualists  amongst  its  members.  “M. 
Pecaut,”  exclaimed  M.  Bastie,  the  Presi- 
dfent  of  the  Synod,  “  defends  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  religious  society.  The  principle 
of  union  for  him  lies  not  in  belief,  but  in  a 
community  of  aspirations,  memories,  and 
moral  ideas.  This,  I  say,  is  chimerical ; 
it  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  our  being. 
The  objective  elements  of  religion  exist  no 


longer  for  you.  Tliere  is  nothing  left  but 
individual  feeling.”  “  The  teaching  of  So¬ 
crates  and  Cicero  might  be  taught  in  the 
Church,"  added  M.  Dhombres,  “  by  the 
side  of  Scripture,  on  your  system.” 

The  discussion  speedily  plunged  into 
greater  depths.  “  We  do  believe,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Liberal  M.  Clamageran,  “  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;  only  you 
believe  in  a  material,  we  in  a  spiritual  re¬ 
surrection  of  Christ.”  “  We  preach,”  cried 
M.  Fontanfes,  “  the  resurrection  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  sense  of  the  Greek  w’ord — the  rising 
of  the  soul  to  a  higher  life.  St.  Paul  did 
not  believe  in  the  material  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  said  that  if  Christ  had 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  higher  life,  he 
would  have  been  still  in  Sheol ;  that  if  Christ 
had  not  entered  into  higher  life,  there  was 
no  higher  life  at  all.”  M.  Colani,  ex-pro¬ 
fessor  of  Strasburg: — “  You  say,  ‘rose  for 
our  justification.’  What  does  that  mean  ? 
It  is  St.  Paul’s  expression.  St.  Paul  is  not 
always  clear.  Our  fathers  bequeathed  to 
us  two  things :  a  school  of  theology,  which 
is  ruined ;  and  a  school  of  sanctification 
and  austere  life,  which  it  .is  our  business  to 
build  up.  We  keep  Easter,  because  we  see 
in  it  the  triumph  of  Jesus  Christ  over  death, 
without  believing  that  his  body  left  the 
tomb.  And  who  can  celebrate  Pentecost 
better  than  we  who  are  spiritualists  ?  We 
appeal  from  you  to  Jesus  Himself:  not  to 
Jesus  glorified, for  we  know  Him  not;  but 
to  Jesus  our  brother,  who  pardoned  sin¬ 
ners  without  atonement,  who  refused  mi¬ 
racles  to  those  who  asked  Him  for  them.” 

Upon  this  M.  Jalabert  distinguished  the 
Left  Centre  from  the  I^eft.  “  We  recog¬ 
nise  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation, 
the  product  of  an  intervention  of  God  in 
the  history  of  humanity,  and  not  merely  as 
the  highest  effort  of  the  human  reason.  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  is  for  us  more  than  a  man.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
Trinity,  nor  in  atonement  by  blood.  The 
I.eft  Centre  believes  in  the  su[)ematural, 
though  free  to  examine  any  particular  mi¬ 
racle.  We  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ’s  body,  nor  do  we  admit  that  a  min¬ 
ister  is  subject  to  his  own  conscience  alone. 
The  Left  believes  in  spiritual  miracles 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  souls. 
They  are  like  the  disciples  before  the 
Lord’s  death.” 

M.  Etienne  Cocquerel  stood  upon  a 
very  different  principle.  “  There  is  but 
one  single  authority — the  private  con- 
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science  of  each  man.  That  alone  can  say 
whether  Paul  or  James  is  right” 

Wider  liberty  of  thought  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  than  that  claimed  in  this  language. 
Never  in  the  history  of  any  religious  so¬ 
ciety  had  the  demand  for  comprehension 
been  pushed  to  such  an  extreme.  A  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  for  the  Church  was  resist¬ 
ed,  avowedly  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  faith  to  confess.  Every  man  on 
these  principles  might  have  a  faith  of  his 
own  making,  and  yet  be  included  in  one 
common  Church.  Authority  there  was 
none,  none  except  each  man’s  notion  of 
what  was  true  or  false ;  for  the  right  not 
only  to  interpret  Scripture  as  he  chose,  but 
also  to  pronounce  every  statement  made 
in  Scripture,  whether  of  fact  or  teaching, 
erroneous,  was  reserved  in  turn  for  every 
individual  member  of  the  Church.  But 
the  extravagance  of  their  demand  damag¬ 
ed  the  Liberals.  Had  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  assertion,  that  by  the 
consent  of  all,  the  literal  inspiration  of 
every  word  of  Scripture  must  be  abandon¬ 
ed — that  no  one  accepted  every  statement 
it  contained — and  that,  consequently,  a 
standard  of  authority  other  than  the  actual 
words  of  the  Bible  must  be  appealed  to  in 
judging  particular  passages, — the  Evange¬ 
lical  party  would  have  been  placed  under 
some  embarrassment  Not  a  few  points 
were  cited  in  which  the  actual  utterances 
of  Scripture  were  given  up  by  believers  as 
irreconcilable  with  sound  exegesis.  Buj 
there  was  an  enormous  interval  between 
resisting  a  declaration  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture  on  the  ground  that  by  it  a  man 
might  feel  bound  by  words  which  no  one 
accepted,  and  a  rejection  that  proclaimed 
that  Scripture  was  no  authority  whatever. 
The  retort  which  the  Liberals  made — Why 
impose  Scripture  upon  us,  when  you  do 
not  regard  it  yourselves  ? — might  have  been 
difficult  to  answer  in  precise  terms ;  but  it 
was  perfectly  easy  to  point  out  that  to  re¬ 
ject  Scripture  altogether — a  thing  distinct¬ 
ly  claimed  as  a  right  for  every  Liberal — 
was  to  give  up  the  Christian  religion  en¬ 
tirely.  To  draw  up  an  accurate  definition 
of  the  inspiration  existing  in  the  Bible 
might  be  adjudged  a  hard  task ;  but  logic 
made  short  work  of  it  in  showing  that 
Christianity  was  completely  swept  away 
when  its  sole  ultimate  foundation,  the  re¬ 
cord  given  of  its  facts  by  its  teachers,  was 
entirely  overthown.  It  was  the  doing  of 
the  Liberals  themselves  that  the  issue  took 


the  form  of  Scripture  or  the  Christianity 
constructed  by  each  man  for  himself. 

M.  Dhombres,  in  reply,  reached  the  very 
centre  of  the  Liberal  position.  The  Liber¬ 
als  had  interpreted  spiritually  the  Christian 
facts :  '■'Spiritualisercc  n’est  pas  vaporiser,” 
rejoined  M.  Dhombres.  “  When  a  fact  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  dis¬ 
appear,  that  process  is  no  longer  called  the 
taking  a  spiritual  view  of  it.”  “  To  suppress 
a  fact,”  M.  Vaugiraud  urged,  “  is  not  to  in¬ 
terpret  it.”  Here  came  on  M.  Pemessin, 
a  layman :  “  You  say  that  religion  is  a  sen¬ 
timent  ;  but  how  many  men  are  there  who 
do  not  share  our  beliefs,  who  have  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiments,  and  do  Christian  deeds  ? 
They  exist  in  freemasonry,  and  in  many 
forms  of  religion.  Would  you  infer  from 
this  that  you  would  throw  open  your  pul¬ 
pit  to  a  man  who  put  the  muonic  triangle 
in  the  place  of  the  Cross  ?  M.  Cocquerel 
has  told  us  that  theological  sermons  do 
not  convert.  This  is  often  so  :  but  let  him 
remember  that  it  is  not  by  speaking  of 
aspirations,  of  an  unlimited  ideal,  of  divine 
effluences,  that  consciences  are  awakened. 
I  once  heard  an  Easter  sermon  divided 
under  three  heads,  i.  T'he  resurrection  of 
nations ;  2.  The  resurrection  of  ideas ;  3. 
The  resurrection  of  nature  in  spring.  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  that  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  force  of  Catholicism  is,  that 
through  all  its  errors  it  has  preserved  Jesus 
Christ.”  Then  argued  M.  Guizot :  “  The 
authority  of  Scripture  and  the  conscience 
of  each  individual  man  alone  constitute 
authority  for  him.  Let  us  have  a  clear 
conception  of  what  these  ideas  mean.  We 
hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  spirit  of 
association  ;  but  every  society  has  its  con¬ 
ditions.  There  can  be  none  without  a 
common  belief  and  a  common  end.  Free¬ 
traders  and  Protectionists  could  not  form 
a  common  society  :  they  both  aim  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  they  proceed 
on  contradictory  principles.  Pantheism, 
which  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  learned 
materialism,  has  invaded  us  from  Germany. 
The  creation  of  certain  schools  has  been 
eminently  anti-Christian,  and  'we  have 
had  the  grief  of  having  accomplices  of 
these  academies  amongst  us.  The  hand  of 
fellowship  has  been  held  out  to  them,  and 
efforts  made  to  introduce  them  into  the 
Church ;  can  we  regard  such  persons  as 
allies  ?”  Grave  words  truly,  and  full  of 
meaning;  words  that  deserve  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  hour  to  be  as  well  weighed  in  England 
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as  in  any  other  country.  Finally,  M.  Bois 
summed  up  the  issue  before  the  vote : 
“  The  (question  which  divides  us  is  this, — 
Is  there,  or  is  there  not — yes  or  no — a  su- 
peniatural  revelation  of  God  ?  Has  God 
created,  loved,  and  saved  us  by  His  Son  ? 
If  so,  is  this  compatible  with  its  contradic¬ 
tory  ?  if  Christianity  is  a  supernatural 
revelation  of  God,  it  is  not  the  supreme 
effort  of  the  human  reason.  There  are  no 
shades  or  degrees  here  ;  the  prop)osition  is 
either  wholly  true  or  wholly  false.” 

The  Synod  adopted  the  motion  of  M. 
Bois  by  a  majority  of  61  against  45;  and 
the  French  Protestant  Church  thereby 
made  a  confession  of  its  faith — a  declara¬ 
tion  of  what  it  holds  to  be  true — and  con¬ 
stituted  that  confession  as  the  principle  of 
its  association. 

On  J  uly  3d  a  second  and  complemen¬ 
tary  step  was  made  by  M.  Cambfort,  who 
moved  that  every  pastor  at  his  ordination 
should  <leclare  his  adhesion  to  this  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  adopted  by  the  Church.  The 
jxisition  already  apquired  by  pastors  should 
be  respected,  but  watchful  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  faith  of  the  Church  should 
not  be  attacked  in  the  religious  instruction 
given.  This  last  clause  was  omitted  from 
the  motion — a  proposal  made  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  imposing  the  duty  on  the  Synod  of 
watching  over  religious  instruction  having, 
after  a  short  but  warm  debate,  been 
adopted. 

Then  followed  a  repetition  of  the  strug¬ 
gle,  a  second  battle  on  the  same  ground, 
only  the  personal  element  of  the  individual 
pastor’s  feeling  here  occupied  the  foremost 
place.  The  danger  of  schism  and  its  mis¬ 
chief  were  again  pressed.  The  best  minds 
were  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy,  and  they 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  would  retain  pastors  who  had  no 
will  and  received  impressions  like  wax. 
Hypocrisy  would  abound.  “  But,”  replied 
M.  Dhombres,  “  the  Protestants  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  were  the  most  unsubduable 
spirits  of  their  age  :  and  it  is  not  in  coun¬ 
tries  with  determined  beliefs  that  charac¬ 
ters  without  vitality  have  been  found.” 
“  And,”  continued  M.  Babut,  “  we  com¬ 
memorate  Christian  facts  at  our  great  fes¬ 
tivals  :  can  we  allow  that  they  should  be 
treated  as  legends — that  one  should  read 
liturgies  without  believing  them  ?  If  we 
were  to  suffer  this,  I  do  not  say  that  we 
should  not  be  Christians ;  but  I  say  that 
we  should  not  be  honest  and  respectable.” 


But,  rejoined  Colonel  Denfert,  the  celebrat¬ 
ed-defender  of  BelfoVt,  “  I  ought  to  change 
my  faith  when  I  like :  still  more  a  pastor, 
because  he  studies  these  questions  more. 
The  only  rule  is,  that  the  pastor  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  congregation  in  which 
he  teaches.”  “  That  is,”  retorted  M.  Las- 
serre,  “  we  ultimately  arrive  at  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  his  island.”  “  You  set  up,”  said 
M.  Delmas,  “  an  omnipotent  pastor  in  an 
enslaved  Church.  He  might  be  a  Jew, 
who  sees  in  God  a  father,  and  in  Jesus  a 
sage — perhaps  the  greatest  of  sages.”  M. 
Bois  wound  up  the  debate  by  a  quotation 
from  a  posthumous  paper  of  Professor 
Talaquier,  on  whom  M.  P^caut,  the  great 
leader  of  the  Left,  had  written  an  article, 
which  M.  Bois  praised  as  being  perhaps 
the  best  that  had  come  from  his  pen.  M. 
Talaquier  had  been  eminent  for  modera¬ 
tion,  and  wholly  disinclined  to  theological 
strife.  No  man  had  had  a  greater  respect 
for  the  liberty  of  thinking  of  others.  In 
this  paper,  entitled,  ‘  Who  can  become 
Pastors  ?’  M.  Talaquier,  after  repelling  the 
imposition  of  dogmatic  and  disciplinary 
formularies,  which  had  suited  a  different  age 
and  a  different  situation,  then  asked : 
“  Does  this  mean  that  the  ministry  is  given 
up  to  every  opinion  ? — that  every  one  can 
enter  without  scruple,  provided  only  that 
he  retains  the  names  of  Christ,  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  of  Redemption,  whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  that  these  terms  may  have  for 
him  ?  Does  it  mean  that  on  this  principle 
a  P'ourierist  or  an  Icarian,  a  Hegelian  or  a 
Friend  of  Light,  has  right  to  seize  on  the 
pulpits  of  our  churches  and  our  academies  ? 
This  is  not  a  qiiestion  of  ecclesiastical  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  a  question  of  conscience  and  of 
honor.  What  comes  forth  from  every  sys¬ 
tem  is  this,  that  a  dispensation  breaking 
forth  the  general  course  of  nature  and  of 
providence,  a  divine  intervention,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  very  substance  of  the  Gospel. 
The  supernatural  cHngs  to  the  very  entrails 
of  Christianity,  and  when  this  conviction 
is  wanting,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the 
ministry  without  a  breach  of  conscience 
and  of  honor.” 

The  Synod  voted  the  motion  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  62  against  39.  On  the  reading 
of  the  minute  on  a  subsequent  day,  a  very 
characteristic  scene  occurred.  M.  Martin 
Paschoud  explained,  that  in  accepting  the 
word  “  revealed  ”  he  had  not  understood 
it  in  a  supernatural  sense;  he  took  it  in 
the  sense  of  the  poet — 
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“  Tout  ce  que  le  globe  enserre, 

Revile  un  Disu  createur.” 

“  There  are  no  great  and  little  miracles,” 
he  added.  “  Everything  is  a  revelation  of 
God,  because  everything  is  His  work.” 

Thus  ended  this  most  memorable  dis¬ 
cussion.  Grandly  did  it  bear  out  the  re¬ 
mark  of  M.  Guizot :  “  I  have  been  pres¬ 
ent  for  more  than  sixty  years  at  many  par¬ 
liamentary  struggles,  in  which  the  first 
orators  of  France  were  engaged.  I  have 
never  seen  any  which  hail  a  more  elevated 
or  a  more  dignified  character,  or  which 
was  more  remarkable  for  form  and  sub¬ 
stance.”  The  ability  and  thoroughness 
which  distinguished  it  throughout,  invest 
it  with  surpassing  interest  for  all  Christians. 
The  issue  concerned  every  man  who  calls 
himself  a  Christian,  for  it  was  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  that  name.  Is  Christianity  pure 
Deism  ?  that,  in  all  its  breadth,  was  the 
question  that  had  to  be  solved;  and  no 
one  can  say  that  it  w’as  not  thoroughly 
grappled  with.  There  was  nO’ reticence  on 
either  side ;  no  fear  of  the  criticism  of  the 
world  ;  the  men  were  absolutely  in  earnest ; 
and  everything  which  concerned  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  uttered  in  entire  fulness  on  both 
sides.  Hence  the  grandeur  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  judgment  which  was  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  and  remarkable  it  is  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree,  that  a  deliberate  assertion  of 
the  divine  and  supernatural  character  of 
the  Christian  religion  was  made  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  assembly  upon  an  unrestricted  argument 
by  an  open  vote  against  opponents  of  great 
vigor  and  in  strong  sympathy  with  some 
of  the  most  intellectual  and  sceptical  ideas 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  a  body  of 
Christians  who  were  generally  supposed  to 
be  cold  and  unbelieving  rationalists.  Jus¬ 
tice  has  not  yet  been  done  in  England  to 
the  philosophical  power  of  the  discussion 
and  the  splendor  of  the  result. 

There  were,  as  we  have  seen,  two  issues 
before  the  Assembly.  •  The  first,  whether 
men  who  held  such  diverse  opinions  about 
the  preaching  of  the  Christian  religion 
could  be'comprehended  in  one  single  so¬ 
ciety,  was  easily  disposed  of.  The  Liberals 
contended  virtually  for  anarchy,  for  a  form 
of  association  without  reality — for  the 
impossible.  But  the  second  issue  soon 
superseded  the  first.  A  Church  was  an 
association  of  Christians  ;  Who  must  be 
regarded  as  not  Christians,  and  thereby 
altogether  out  of  the  pale  of  the  inquiry 
whether  they  could  be  included  in  a  Chris¬ 


tian  Church?  The  Synod  affirmed  the 
suijematural  character  of  the  Christian 
revelation ;  they  excluded  pure  Deists — 
that  is,  men  who  acknowledged  no  higher 
source  of  religious  truth  than  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  the  highest  reason  under 
its  most  moral,  and,  if  the  word  be  desired, 
most  spiritual  aspect  In  pronouncing 
such  a  decision,  the  Synod  could  only 
affirm  the  proposition,  they  could  not  prove 
it  That  was  a  function  which  was  not 
imposed  upon  them,  and  which  they  could 
not  have  discharged.  Their  task  was  en¬ 
tirely  practical.  Shall  Deists,  who  may 
deny  every  alleged  Christian  fact,  reject 
every  asserted  miracle,  and  by  interpreta¬ 
tion  eliminate  from  Christianity  every  ele¬ 
ment  which  was  different  in  kind  from 
those  found  in  philosophical  schools,  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  fellow-members  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  ?  They  determined 
this  question  in  the  negative.  But  there 
remains  the  still  larger  one  for  us,  W'as  the 
Synod  right  in  reason  when  they  affirmed 
the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity, 
as  constituting  its  differentia,  its  true  and 
necessary  essence  ?  We  answer,  with  M. 
Talaquier,  that  miracle  is  planted  in  the 
very  entrails  of  Christianity.  Without 
miracle  the  Christian  religion  is  gone.  It 
is  reduced  to  a  philosophy  ;  its  teaching 
has  then  the  same  source  and  the  same 
authority  as  all  other  philosophical  utter¬ 
ances.  The  light  of  reason  becomes  the 
sole  authority,,  not  only  for  opinion,  but 
for  fact.  The  Christian  religion  rests  on  a 
claim  which  is  the  direct  contradictory  of 
the  ground  of  assent  put  forth  by  all  philo¬ 
sophy.  Christianity  asserts  that  it  possesses 
special  and  specific  information  on  matters 
of  the  utmost  conceivable  importance  to 
man.  Deny  the  possession  of  information, 
and  you  place  Christianity  at  once  upon 
the  same  ground  as  all  other  religions,  all 
other  philosophies.  ’  It  then  knows  no 
more  that  what  the  voice  of  reason  says, 
and  its  beliefs  may  be  legitimately  contra¬ 
dicted  and  pronounced  errors  by  all  who 
declare  that  the  voice  of  reason  says  just 
the  opposite  thing.  Christianity  says,  I 
know  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact;  reason 
says.  You  know  as  /  do,  and  in  no  other 
way :  you  belong  to  me ;  you  are  only  one 
of  ray  many  children.  Thus  Christianity 
says  that  it  knows  there  is  a  world  to  come, 
a  life  after  death,  because  one  who  rose 
literally  from  the  dead,  after  having  been 
actually  put  to  death,  has  given  informa- 
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tion  about  this  future  reality.  Reason 
says,  There  may  be,  or  there  may  not  be 
a  future  life.  Many  of  my  cleverest  sons 
affirm  that  there  is;  a  still  greater  number 
have  said  that  there  is  not.  It  is  a  specu¬ 
lative  opinion,  about  which  I  have  no 
knowledge.  Christianity  adds  that  this 
future  life  will  begin — so  it  is  informed — 
with  a  judgment  on  the  conduct  pursued 
in  this  life.  But  in  that  judgment  it  will 
be  condemned,  unless  a  ^viour  is  found  ; 
and  it  announces  the  existence  of  such  a 
Saviour,  and  the  terms  on  which  salvation 
may  be  attained.  These  claim  to  be  facts, 
made  certain  by  specific  information,  and 
reason  is  entitled  to  ask,  What  is  this 
special  information  which  you  say  you 
possess  ?  It  would  be  no  reply  for  Chris¬ 
tians  to  answer  that  the  light  of  conscience 
and  of  the  mind  gives  the  assurance,  for 
then  reason  w'ould  justly  deny  that  any  in¬ 
formation  whatever  existed,  and,  with  this 
claim  to  information,  all  title  of  Christianity 
to  be  anything  more  than  common  philo¬ 
sophy  would  utterly  vanish  also. 

A  quite  other  answer,  then,  must  be 
given  than  revelations  of  the  human  mind, 
however  cultivated  and  refined ;  and  that 
answer  must  be  that  the  information  was 
authenticated  by  miracle;  for  no  other 
answer  that  would  save  Christianity  from 
knowing  nothing  more  than  reason  does 
is  conceivable.  Clearly  the  existence  of 
miracle  must  be  proved  ;  the  refusal  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  miracle  till  it  is 
proved  is  irresistible.  With  miracle  we 
know  that  a  future  life,  a  judgment  to  come, 
and  a  Saviour,  are  realities;  but  without 
miracle  these  vast  realities  melt  away  into 
mist  and  nothingness.  On  the  existence 
of  miracle,  therefore,  everything  depends. 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  placed  His  religion 
on  this  very  ground.  He  repeatedly  ap¬ 
pealed  to  His  works  as  the  proof  that  He 
had  been  sent  to  men  in  a  special  and 
peculiar  sense  by  God.  Above  all.  He 
perilled  His  claims  on  His  own  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  dead.  But  upon  this  some 
eminent  men  of  science  reply  that  miracle 
is  impossible.  They  not  only  deny  that 
no  miracle  is  sustained  by  adequate  evi¬ 
dence;  they  maintain  beyond  this,  that 
by  the  nature  of  the  universe  no  evidence 
can  ever  establish  a  miracle,  for  it  would 
be  an  attempt  to  prove  the  impossible. 
'I'his  answer  is  decisive  of  the  existence  ot 
the  Christian  religion,  if  it  is  sound ;  all 
examination  of  evidence  for  miracle  would 


be  a  pure  absurdity  and  waste  of  labor. 
The  demurrer,  therefore,  of  these  scientific 
eminences  must  be  met;  and  we  assert 
deliberately  that  it  is  met  by  Christians 
with  the  utmost  ease.  Physical  science 
has  not  advanced  the  millionth  part  of  a 
step  in  showing  miracle  to  be  impossible. 
Science  is  only  an  accurate  record  of  the 
processes  of  nature;  its  laws  are  only 
generalisations  of  its  observations,  and 
one  of  its  observations  is  the  uniformity  of 
natural  sequence.  Science  has  not  travel¬ 
led  one  step  beyond  this  uniformity.  Now 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  nature  always 
moves  along  the  same  path,  and  another 
to  say  further  that  that  path  never  can  be 
changed.  The  uniformity  on  which  science 
stands  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Christian’s  argument.  The  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  miracle,  therefore,  is  a  mere 
barren  assertion  of  nature’s  uniformity — a 
doctrine  necessary  for  and  admitted  by 
both  sides.  The  issue  begins  only  when 
the  proposition  is  brought  forward,  that 
this  uniformity  has  been  broken ;  and 
manifestly  it  is  no  reply  to  urge  that  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  been  broken  before,  it 
cannot  have  been  broken  later.  A  scien¬ 
tific  law  is  not  a  declaration  of  inherent 
necessity,  but  only  of  observed  fact.  There 
is  no  greater  or  more  universal  law  in 
science  than  the  law  of  gravity;  but  what 
astronomer  would  assert  that  there  can  be 
no  other  law  of  gravity  than  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance  ?  The  asserters  of 
miracle  would  be  greatly  embarrassed  if 
the  uniformity  of  nature’s  action  was 
shown  not  to  exist ;  but  an  argument  which 
cites  no  inherent  necessity,  but  only  ob¬ 
served  sequence,  can  never  touch  the 
Christian’s  affirmation  that  a  change  did 
occur  on  a  given  occasion. 

Science,  indeed,  might  enter  a  plea  which 
would  destroy  the  Christian  religion.  It 
might  take  its  stand  on  pure  Atheism,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  materialism  was  the  sole 
force  in  the  universe.  This  objection 
would  be  fatal,  because  it  would  introduce 
not  only  actual  but  necessary  sequence  in 
the  events  of  nature.  If  will  is  swept 
away  out  of  existence,  an  intelligent  God, 
acting  for  an  end  willed,  would  be  want¬ 
ing  to  the  Christian  evidence,  which  then 
would  manifestly  break  down.  Absolute 
materialism  is  the  sole  ground  which  would 
prove  a  miracle  to  be  impossible;  and 
what  Christians  would  have  to  do  against 
such  an  assertion  would  be  to  demand  the 
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proof  of  materialism.  The  world  is  a  far 
w’ay  off  from  that  as  yet.  Christianity  is 
not  yet  summoned  to  show  cause  why  it 
should  not  be  pronounced  a  delusion,  be¬ 
cause  a  God,  capable  of  adapting  means 
to  ends,  and  of  authenticating  a  message 
by  special  credentials,  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  a  necessary  fiction. 

But  there  are  men,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  in  England,  who,  avowedly  treating 
Christianity  as  a  mere  philosophy,  as  an 
outcome  of  natural  religious  feeling,  never¬ 
theless  distinctly  claim  to  be  called  Chris¬ 
tians.  They  justify  the  demand,  like  the 
French  Liberals,  on  the  spiritual  excel¬ 
lence  of  Christianity,  the  nobleness  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  its  ideal,  its  vast  power  to  civi¬ 
lise,  the  goodness  of  the  character  it  tends 
to  produce.  They  insist  on  their  right 
to  the  name  of  Christians  as  other  men 
style  themselves  Platonists  or  Hegelians. 
Viewed  in  the  abstract,  and  as  designating 
what  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  particular  school  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  right  to  use  such  a  name  could 
be  resisted.  If  they  would  term  them¬ 
selves  Neo-Christians,  no  objection  could 
be  taken.  What  they  were  would  then  be 
plainly  understood.  But  the  matter  wears 
a  totally  different  aspect  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  historical  use  of  the  name 
of  Christian  by  the  professore  of  a  specific 
religion  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  and 
over  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world. 
ITie  danger  of  confounding  two  systems 
of  thought  directly  contradictory  in  their 
essence  is  immense,  and  the  mischief 
would  be  enormous.  To  repel  this  inva¬ 
sion  by  a  radically  different  body  of  think¬ 
ers  of  a  name  which  has,  in  the  known  un¬ 
derstanding  of  mankind,  been  appropriated 
by  others,  is  a  necessity  of  the  most  vital 
kind  for  the  believers  in  revelation.  That 
the  new  men  admire  and  follow  Christian 
philosophy  is  no  defence  of  their  use  of 
the  name.  Every  society  which  suffers 
ideas  contrary  to  its  principles  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  its  name  destroys  itself.  The 
new  philosophers  may  affirm  that  belief  in 
miracles  does  not  matter,  that  goodness  is 
everything,  that  spiritual  excellence  is  the 
true  salvation  of  man,  and  that  nothing  in 
Jesus  Christ  has  Jiny  importance  except 
His  moral  teaching ;  and  their  right  to 
maintain  these  opinions  as  the  true  ones  is 
incontestable  on  philosophical  ground. 
But  the  Christian  believers  in  revelation 
are  bound,  under  penalty  of  their  own  ex¬ 


tinction,  ^  say  that  these  men  are  not 
Christians.  To  admit  as  a  fellow-religion¬ 
ist  a  man  who  declares  that  Christ  was  an 
ordinary  man,  tainted  with  error  as  other 
mortals — that  the  existence  of  a  future 
state  is  an  open  question — that  no  Saviour, 
except  as  a  moi^  teacher,  is  needed — or 
that  men  have  no  reason  for  shaping  their 
lives  or  guiding  their  feelings  with  any  refe¬ 
rence  to  a  judgment  to  come, — would  be 
at  once  to  proclaim  that,  even  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  Christians  themselves,  these 
great  beliefs  have  no  real  importance,  are 
questions  utterly  indifferent  in  themselves. 
The  Christian  who  admits  that  the  denier 
of  these  things  may  be  termed  a  Christian 
with  as  much  truth  as  himself,  declares 
that  Christianity  is  not  an  acceptance  of 
facts  and  knowledge,  but  a  system  of 
speculative  opinion.  His  consent  to  the 
assignment  of  the  name  to  philosophers, 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  assert 
that  his  religion  stands  on  fact  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Christianity  would  pass  alto¬ 
gether  into  the  philosophic  region, — in 
other  words,  it  would  be  extinguished. 
The  process  of  extinction  would  be  the 
more  rapid  if  the  followers  of  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  Christ  not  only  were  recognised  as 
fellow-Christians  by  their  brethren  who 
affirmed  supernatural  revelation,  but  alsp 
were  allowed  to  be  members  of  tlie  same 
organised  Church.  We  have  seen  what 
the  French  Protestants  thought  of  such 
fellowship.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  fully  conceded  that  the  P'rench 
Liberals  made  no  claim  which  >vas  incom¬ 
patible  with  honor  and  self-respect.  They 
announced  their  views  fairly,  and  then 
asked  for  such  a  construction  of  the  Church 
as  would  permit  any  minister  to  be  and 
to  teach  what  he  chose.  The  case  would 
be  (juite  different  if  they  had  been  required 
to  adopt  a  common  liturgy.  The  Ortho¬ 
dox  party  never  hinted  at  such  a  require¬ 
ment  To  have  proposed  it  would  have 
been  an  insult  to  their  opponents.  A 
Christian  who  treated  every  fact  and  belief 
which  claimed  to  be  supernatural  as  false, 
who  thought  miracles  to  be  impossible  or 
doubtful,  or  who  held  Jesus  Christ  to  have 
never  risen  from  the  dead  in  any  real  sense, 
but  to  be  still,  like  all  other  departed  men, 
in  the  tomb,  and  then  addresses  public 
prayers  to  such  a  Christ  which  he  wouhl 
scorn  to  offer  to  any  other  dead  man, 
would  be  a  revolting  and  distressing  spec¬ 
tacle.  He  could  escape  the  charge  of  dis- 
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honesty  and  total  want  of  self-respect  only 
by  the  supposition  that  he  regarded  the 
words  he  used  as  indifferent  and  of  no 
meaning;  still,  he  would  know  that  those 
who  heard  him,  and  for  whose  sake  it  was 
that  he  used  those  words,  would  under¬ 
stand  him  to  be  uttering  them  in  the  same 
sense  with  themselves.  Such  a  position 
would  be  profoundly  immoral — destructive 
of  all  association,  whether  lay  or  religious, 
from  the  utter  distrust  in  the  existence  of 
sincerity  and  of  honor  which  it  would 
create.  An  avenging  Pascal  never  fasten¬ 
ed  a  more  withering  brand  of  untruth  on 
any  Jesuit  than  that  which  the  feeling  of 
every  man  of  honor  would  inflict  on  a 
person  capable  of  so  disreputable  a  pro¬ 


ceeding.  And  if  to  avert  such  an  infamy 
the  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  the  act  or  the 
meaning  of  the  words  were  not  concealed, 
would  such  a  person,  we  ask,  dare  to  say 
to  those  with  whom  he,  worshipj>ed,  in  ex¬ 
plicit  terms, — I  am  going  to  pray  with  you 
to  Jesus  Christ,  but  1  believe  He  is  dead, 
and  does  not  hear  me?  Honor  might 
be  saved  by  such  a  declaration,  but  would 
it  be  possible  for  any  body  of  men  to  as¬ 
sociate  itself  with  such  a  proceeding? 
Would  they  endure  that  their  prayers  to  a 
Christ  whom  they  worshipped  as  God 
should  be  uttered  by  a  man  who  proclaim¬ 
ed  that  he  was  speaking  to  ashes  ? — From 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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BY  A. 

This  afternoon,  a  sunshiny  winter  after¬ 
noon,  the  sky  bright  blue  and  the  air  cold 
and  clear,  I  climbed  the  winding  turret- 
stair  which  leads  to  the  top  of  a  certain 
tower.  The  tower,  which  carries  a  low 
spire,  is  that  of  the  jjarish  church  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  little  city.  That  church  was  built, 
centuries  ago,  as  an  ancient  document 
bears,  in  mediA  civitate:  and  from  its  tower 
you  may  see  the  whole  city  very  distinctly. 
Very  picturesque  is  the  view.  You  look 
down  on  red  roofs,  and  ivied  ruins : 
green  gardens  are  interspersed :  and  on 
two  sides  the  buildings  cut  against  the 
blue  sea.  A  stranger,  looking  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  first  time,  exclaimed,  ‘  How 
charming!’  And  no  one  can  feel  the 
special  charm  of  it  more  than  the  writer 
does.  But  I  thought,  looking  round,  that 
I  knew  better  than  the  stranger :  at  least, 
I  knew  more.  For  I  know  every  house 
on  which  you  look  down :  every  household : 
and  the  curious  relations  between  many  of 
them,  friendly  and  other.  I  know  the  pov¬ 
erty  and  privation  :  the  anxiety  and  care : 
which  abide  under  many  of  those  roofs. 
It  is  not  all  improvement,  to  know  any 
place  so  well,  which  is  inhabited  by  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Few  human  beings  look  the 
better,  for  being  looked  into  too  constantly 
and  too  long.  And  coming  down  the 
cork-screw  stair,  whose  steps  are  worn  by 
some  centuries  of  infrequent  use,  I  thought 
of  certain  disadvantages  which  come  of 
living  in  a  small  community. 


K.  H.  B. 

Let  it  be  explained  what  I  mean  by  a 
small  community.  I  mean  a  little  place 
with  a  considerable  number  of  families  of 
nearly  equal  social  position.  A  country 
parish  is  not,  in  the  sense  intended,  a  small 
,  community.  But  a  Cathedral  Close  is : 
or  a  little  town. 

And  let  it  be  understood  that  I  admit 
the  advantages  of  a  small  community. 
There  is  something  homely  and  kindly  in 
living  where  you  know  everybody  and 
•  everybody  knows  you.  There  is  a  deso¬ 
lation  in  the  heart  of  the  denizen  of  such 
a  society,  when  he  walks  the  London 
streets,  and  gazes  into  the  shop  windows. 

‘  No  one  knows  me  here,’  he  thinks,  with 
a  certain  icy  shiver.  I  do  not  now  see 
how  anyone  can  feel  at  home  in  that  aw¬ 
ful  place,  though  I  once  lived  there  for 
years.  I  cannot  now  understand  how  I 
did  it.  In  the  little  town,  when  you  go 
into  a  shop,  no  one  watches  to  see  if  you 
intend  to  steal  something.  No  policeman 
has  an  eye  of  suspicion  on  you,  as  you 
leisurely  pass  along  the  street.  Your  vo¬ 
cation  and  place  are  known  accurately ; 
and  your  income  with  sufficient  approxima¬ 
tion.  You  are  not  tempted  to  incur  ex¬ 
pense  you  cannot  afford.  You  know  that 
the  only  reflection  whith  will  follow  your 
doing  so  will  be  that  of  the  Roman  citizen 
returning  home  after  seeing  Curtius  jump 
into  the  gulf  in  the  Forum ;  to  wit,  ‘What 
a  fool !’  _  . 

But  there  are  things  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  balance.  Let  us  try  to  state  them, 
look  at  them,  weigh  them. 

One  is  sometimes  strongly  felt,  though 
it  may  seem  fanciful.  It  is  the  general 
vague  sense  that  you  have  not  room  to 
stretch  yourself.  ‘  The  bed  is  shorter  than 
that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it ;  and 
the  covering  narrower  than  that  he  can 
wTap  himself  in  it.’  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  feeling  is  constant.  Sometimes, 
one  is  quite  content  But  again,  the  wish 
arises  for  space  in  which  to  expand  and 
expatiate.  There  comes  a  weariness  of  al¬ 
ways  seeing  the  same  faces,  and  going  the 
same  round.  I  fancy  that  a  mill-horse, 
ever  turning  round  in  the  same  narrow 
track,  would  sometimes  wish  for  anything 
for  a  change.  I  do  not,  however,  say 
more  on  this  point :  because  I  know  vari¬ 
ous  eminently  sensible  persons,  who  have 
in  my  hearing  stated  that  Goethe  was  a 
•  fool,  and  who  would  declare  that  what  has 
already  been  said  is  fanciful,  and  even 
morbid.  So  let  us  advance  to  what  is  be¬ 
yond  all  question  real. 

Living  in  a  small  community,  you  come 
to  discern  people’s  faults  with  painful  clear¬ 
ness.  When  you  see  your  friends  every 
day,  you  see  through  them.  No  human 
»:haracter  can  bear  being  looked  at  so  con¬ 
stantly  and  so  closely.  Under  the  micro¬ 
scope  we  all  look  rough,  and  discolored, 
and  warped.  And  with  those  one  is  al¬ 
ways  seeing,  one  does  not  take  the  pains 
to  conceal  weaknesses,  which  one  does 
with  a  stranger.  Unless  a  man  is  a  very 
great  fool,  he  knows  quite  well  when  he  is 
saying  or  doing  something  foolish :  and  he 
keeps  it  back  when  with  those  with  whom 
he  stands  on  ceremony.  But  it  all  comes 
out  in  the  familiarity  of  constant  inter¬ 
course.  Our  own  family,  and  our  near 
kin,  are  part  of  ourselves :  and  we  excuse 
their  errors  and  follies  as  we  do  our  own  : 
even  when  we  see  their  faults  plainly,  we 
like  them  hardly  the  less.  But  beyond 
that  intimate  circle,  there  arises  the  pecu¬ 
liar  feeling  which  &otch  folk  call  a  scun¬ 
ner  towards  a  friend  who  frequently  an¬ 
noys  us  by  outbursts  of  vanity,  or  wrong¬ 
headedness,  or  spitefulness,  or  littleness,  or 
envy.  Familiarity,  as  the  proverbial  say¬ 
ing  has  it,  breeds  contempt.  And  unless 
with  very  rare  sjjecimens  of  humanity,  there 
is  very  much  that  is  little  and  contemptible 
in  human  nature.  The  greatest  fool  every 
man  has  known,  is  himself :  and  this  be¬ 
cause  (in  spite  of  the  old  Greek  counsel) 


he  knows  himself  better  than  he  know’s 
any  other.  Now  in  a  large  place,  when 
you  feel  that  some  little  frailty  of  a  really 
worthy  man  is  obtruding  itself  on  you  so 
painfully  as  to  make  you  forgetful  of  his 
real  worth,  you  can  see  less  of  him  for  a 
few  w’eeks  till  you  get  over  the  painful  im¬ 
pression.  But  there  are  places  so  small, 
that  you  must  see  your  friend  every  day  : 
even  when  it  would  be  far  better  for  both 
of  you  that  you  did  not  see  much  of  one 
another  for  a  time. 

Then,  in  a  small  community,  people 
come  to  stand  in  such  relations  to  one 
another  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  real 
enemies :  in  so  far  as  that  can  lie  in  the 
decorous  restraint  of  word  and  deed  which 
goes  with  our  civilisation.  I  used  once  to 
think  that  decent  folk  would  have  no  ene¬ 
mies.  When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  I  used 
continually  to  hear  public  worship  con¬ 
ducted  by  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  that 
in  a  country  where  there  is  no  liturgy. 
An  ever-recurring  petition  was,  ‘  If  we  have 
enemies,  forgive  them.’  It  seemed  to  me, 
as  a  boy,  that  the  petition  was  needless. 
Who  could  be  his  enemy  ?  But,  grow’ing 
up,  one  thought  differently.  There  are 
.actual  cases  in  which  a  person  has  only  to 
know  that  you  wish  for  such  a  thing  to  be 
done,  to  resolve  to  oppose  that  thing.  Be¬ 
cause  A  would  fain  have  things  go  one  way, 
B  will  push  for  the  opposite  way.  Now, 
that  is  being  an  enemy,  as  permitted  in 
this  age.  And  much  more  in  a  little  place 
thaa  in  a  big  will  such  enemies  be  found. 
The  scope  is  too  large,  the  people  are  too 
many,  in  the  big  place,  for  the  peculiar 
feeling  which  creates  them.  I  could  give 
curious  examples ;  but  that  is  exactly  what 
I  am  not  going  to  do.  And  the  further 
ebullition  of  enmity  which  makes  one  man 
exult  in  the  little  annoyances  which  befal 
another,  will  hardly  be  found  in  its  full 
maturity  amid  a  large  population  and  a 
wide  acquaintance. 

And,  though  you  do  not  like  a  man, 
and  find  that  in  him  which  rubs  you  the 
wrong  way,  you  cannot  draw  wholly  off 
from  him,  as  you  would  in  a  large  city.  In 
the  little  town  you  must  be  constantly 
meeting:  you  cannot  choose  your  own 
circle  of  associates.  You  are  of  necessity 
thrown  into  frequent  contact  with  persons 
whom  you  would  not  select  for  your  friends. 
In  a  large  place,  if  you  discover  in  any 
man  indications  of  a  character  which 
makes  it  impossible  that  you  should  respect 
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or  trust  him,  you  can  without  arkwardness 
drop  his  acquaintance  wholly.  But  it  is 
awkward  and  inconvenient  not  to  be  at 
least  on  terms  of  civility  with  a  human 
being  whom  you  must  frequently  pass  in 
the  street,  and  with  whom  you  must  some¬ 
times  transact  business.  You  cannot  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  luxury  of  cutting  dead  even 
the  person  you  know  to  have  been  telling 
malignant  falsehoods  about  you,  in  print 
or  otherwise.  Then  a  certain  sense  of  in¬ 
sincerity  arises  in  your  heart  when  you 
treat  with  outward  courtesy,  however  re¬ 
served,  one  whom  you  know  to  be  a  cow¬ 
ardly  enemy.  Further,  if  you  dislike  a 
person’s  character  and  ways  at  all,  you 
will  dislike  that  person  very  much,  if  he  is 
(X)nstantly  obtruded  on  you.  He  will  be¬ 
come  to  you  what  the  grinding  of  a  hand- 
organ  was  to  Mr.  Babbage:  what  the 
<Teaking  of  wood  rubbing  on  wood  is  to 
some  people :  the  object  of  a  vehement  an¬ 
tipathy,  which  by  continuance  grows  al¬ 
together  unbearable.  When  I  enter  a 
l)eautiful  cathedral  close,  it  appears  to  me 
as  the  home  of  sacred  quiet  and  kindliness : 
surely  the  souls  that  inhabit  here  must  be 
calm,  beautiful,  and  holy  as  their  outward 
surroundings:  what  but  peace  and  love 
can  dwell  in  this  abode  of  unworldly  re¬ 
pose  and  brotherly  devotion  ?  Nor  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  this  is  wholly  a  pleasant 
illusion.  But  in  some  cases  the  fact  is  far 
from  the  ideal.  Envyings  and  strifes,  so¬ 
cial  bumptiousness  and  social  indignation, 
worldliness  of  spirit  and  foolish  extrava¬ 
gance,  have  entered  even  here.  And  if 
unfriendly  relations  exist,  at  all,  how  em¬ 
bittered  they  must  be  by  the  constant  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  disagreeable  object !  To  con¬ 
stantly  hear  the  Litany  sung  by  a  man 
whom  you  esteem  to  be  a  humbug,  must 
l>e  a  great  provocation.  There  are  those 
towards  whom  you  can  maintain  a  tolera¬ 
bly  forgiving  spirit  only  by  keeping  them 
out  of  your  sight  and  hearing. 

Among  those  members  of  the  little  com¬ 
munity  who  remain  fast  friends,  perils  arise 
which  must  be  guarded  against.  One  is, 
that  there  comes  the  tendency  to  use  the 
same  freedom  of  speech  towards  one  an¬ 
other  which  exists  in  some  outspoken 
and  inharmonious  families.  Disagreeable 
things  are  plainly  said ;  faults  pointed  out 
with  a  confounded  candor.  There  is  even 
a  disposition  to  rake  up  unpleasant  subjects 
without  any  call.  Now  it  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  writer  that  an  excessive 
New  Series.— Vou  XVIL,  No.  3 


closeness  of  intercourse  is  not  desirable, 
unless  among  those  very  closely  related  by 
blood.  The  atoms  which  make  up  phy¬ 
sical  Nature  are  kept  a  good  way  apart, 
even  in  the  substances  which  to  the  unsci¬ 
entific  eye  and  touch- appear  the  most  solid 
and  homogeneous.  This  seems  a  teaching 
by  parable.  Even  so,  human  beings  ought 
to  be  kept  in  some  measure  apart  by  a 
certain  reserve  and  a  constant  courtesy. 
Do  not  tell  your  friend  that  he  has  made 
a  fool  of  himself  (however  certain  the  fact 
may  be),  unless  you  design  that  hence¬ 
forth  there  shall  be  an  undefined  some¬ 
thing  between  you,  a  little  rift,  which  may 
spread  till  you  are  divided  far.  The  re¬ 
collection  will  be  unpleasant  of  that  over¬ 
frank  judgment,  even  in  an  unmorbid 
mind.  And  I  have  remarked  that  in  a 
small  community,  many  minds  are  mor¬ 
bidly  sensitive  and  touchy.  One  never 
goes  wrong  in  practising  towards  all  around 
a  studied  courteousness  of  demeanor.  And 
one  has  remarked  how  a  man,  little  used 
to  be  treated  so,  and  known  for  a  hasty 
temper  and  a  rough  tongue,  is  gentled  and 
humanised  into  a  corresponding  courtesy 
and  amiability  towards  another  who  scru¬ 
pulously  and  unaffectedly  renders  him  his 
social  due. 

The  public-spirited  man  who  desires  in 
a  small  community  to  carry  out  any  pub¬ 
lic  improvement,  will  find  by  experience 
what  difficulties  arise  of  the  situation.  It 
is  not  merely  that  the  small  community 
is  apt  to  be  old-fashioned  in  its  likings,  and 
have  no  mind  for  innovation :  strongly 
holding  that  what  was  good  enough  for 
the  fathers  must  be  good  enough  for  their 
children.  Not  merely  that  such  a  com¬ 
munity  is  apt  to  regard  with  jealousy  the 
proposals  of  a  new  comer  from  the  outer 
world,  esteeming  it  as  an  answer  to  all  his 
arguments,  that  many  of  its  members  knew 
the  place  before  he  was  bom  :  the  difficul¬ 
ty  is  a  further  one.  It  comes  of  the  sin¬ 
gular  interlacing  of  private  interests,  con¬ 
nections,  likes  and  dislikes,  jealousies  and 
enmities.  C  will  not  go  heartily  into  any 
work,  which  he  believes  is  instigated  or 
supported  by  his  enemy  D.  E  will  not 
support  any  reform,  w'h*ch  may  affect  the 
custom  of  the  shop  of  his  cousin  F.  G 
will  solemnly  declare  that  black  is  white,  if 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  black  is 
black  w’ould  make  things  go  hard  with  the 
man  whose  son  is  to  marry  his  niece.  All 
this  is  very  irritating  to  a  downright  per- 
18 
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son,  eager  that  some  good  work  be  done, 
or  at  least  that  the  work  be  estimated  on 
Us  proper  merits.  It  shakes  your  faith 
in  the  honesty  and  rightlieartedness  of 
liuman  nature.  It  painfully  convinces  you 
what  inferior  motive^  practically  impel 
the  doings  of  many  men.  And  if  you 
manage  your  fellow  creatures  into  the 
doing  of  what  is  good  and  right  by  driving 
them  according  to  their  natures :  by  sug¬ 
gesting  to  the  cantankerous  man  reasons 
fitted  to  sway  the  cantankerous,  and  to 
the  foolish  man  considerations  which  would 
have  weight  only  with  a  fool ;  you  may 
carry  your  point,  and  that  a  good  point  : 
but  not  without  some  sense  of  self-degra¬ 
dation.  It  is  by  imperceptible  degrees 
that  the  tact  and  skill  of  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  shade  into  the  cunning 
trickery  of  the  Artful  Dodger.  And  near 
the  line  which  parts  the  permissible  from 
the  mean,  an  honest  man  will  begin  to 
feel  very  unhappy. 

I  do  not  linger  on  that  which  in  a  little 
place  is  sometimes  felt  as  provocation : 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  your 
neighbors  to  investigate  all  your  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  make  them  the  subject  of  much 
conversation  and  discussion.  Gossip,  if 
not  false  or  ill-natured,  is  a  needful  and 
justifiable  part  of  real  life :  it  merely 
means  that  human  beings  are  interested 
in  the  persons  and  events  which  are  near¬ 
est  to  them.  Yet  there  come  seasons 
in  which  you  are  more  sensitive  to  the 
littleness  of  humanity  than  at  other  times  : 
in  which  it  makes  you  angry,  while  it 
ought  simply  to  amuse  you,  to  find  anx¬ 
ious  encjuiries  made  as  to  who  dined  with 
you  on  such  a  day,  and  even  what  you  had 
for  dinner :  likewise  why  you  did  not  in¬ 
vite  A  and  B,  each  of  whom  is  as  good  as 
you.  But  if  you  have  so  much  good  sease 
as  to  decline  to  listen  to  such  petty  talk, 
you  will  not  be  annoyed  by  it:  and  it 
comes  to  very  little,  after  all.  Passing 
from  this,  let  me  sum  up  by  saying,  gene¬ 
rally,  that  if  you  live  in  a  small  community, 
it  is  expedient  that  from  time  to  time  you 
should  go  for  a  little  while  away  from  it : 
if  possible,  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
it.  Thus  only  will  you  keep  your  mind  in 
a  healthy  state.  Thus  will  you  see  things 
in  true  perspective,  and  looking  their  true 
size.  Thus  only  will  you  keep  it  present 
to  you,  how  modest  your  own  dimensions 
are,  and  how  small  your  weight  I  have 
known  a  really  clever  man,  after  living 


for  some  months  together  in  the  unhealthy 
moral  atmosphere  of  a  small  place,  burst 
out  into  exhibitions  of  arrogance  and  con¬ 
ceit  so  deplorable,  as  to  be  barely  consis¬ 
tent  with  sanity.  It  is  needful  that  you  go 
where  you  may  sit  down,  and  take  in  that 
the  sphere  wherein  you  live  is  not  all  the 
world;  and  that  its  affairs  are  in  fact  not 
much  thought  or  talked  of  by  the  majority 
of  the  human  race.  '  And  discerning  this, 
you  will  go  home  again  quite  resolved  not 
to  be  drawn  into  small  strifes,  ambitions, 
and  diplomacies,  which  are  thoroughly 
bad  for  soul  and  mind.  To  educated  and 
sensitive  men,  dwelling  in  little  towns, 
London  is  a  great  and  wholesome  altera¬ 
tive.  If  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  endowment  which  might  send 
every  country  parson  in  Britain  to  London 
for  three  weeks  each  spring.  Just  to  walk 
about  the  streets,  and  behold  one’s  un¬ 
known  fellow-creatures,  and  see  how  big 
the  place  is,  is  to  many  an  over-driven  and 
over-sensitive  mortal  the  most  precious  of 
medicinal  gum. 

I  have  been  setting  forth  moral  rather 
than  material  considerations.  But  one 
cannot  help  thinking  how  in  a  little  place 
one  misses  the  material  advantages  (not 
without  their  moral  consequences)  which 
come  in  a  large  community  of  the  club¬ 
bing  together  of  the  limited  means  of  a 
great  number  of  comparatively  poor  peo¬ 
ple. 

In  a  large  city,  there  is  everywhere  a 
solidity,  an  appearance  of  wealth.  As  in  a 
club,  a  congeries  of  men  of  very  moderate 
resources  are  able  to  afford  a  palace,  with 
the  arrangements,  the  books  and  j)eriodi- 
cals,  which  only  a  millionaire  could  pro¬ 
vide  for  himself,  so  is  it  in  a  great  town. 
The  very  pavement  of  the  streets  is  diffe¬ 
rent.  The  water-supply  is  better  and  more 
abundant.  The  shops  are  incomparably 
handsomer  and  l>etter  provided.  You 
have  the  great  luxury  of  a  first-rate  book¬ 
seller,  on  whose  tables  you  can  see  all  the 
new  books  :  buying  a  few,  and  seeing  as 
much  as  you  desire  of  many  more. 

In  the  little  place  you  may  be  thankful 
to  have  a  railway  at  all :  so  thankful  that 
you  do  not  grumble  at  the  wretched  rick¬ 
ety  wooden  shed  which  serves  for  a  sta¬ 
tion,  the  rattling  carriages,  the  ill-laid  rails 
which  would  make  express  speed  destruc¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  expect  to  step  into  the 
luxurious  and  fluent  carriage,  which  in 
nine  hours  and  a  half  bears  you  fjur 
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hundred  miles:  conveying  you  from 
Athens  to  Babylon.  Neither  can  you, 
when  you  feel  dreary  and  stupid,  wander 
away  and  lose  yourself  in  mazes  of  smoky 
streets  in  some  noisy  and  squalid  quarter, 
whence  you  return  with  a  prenitent  sense 
that  you  have  little  right  to  be  discontent¬ 
ed.  Most  middle-aged  men  remember  to 
have  got  good  in  that  way.  I  remember 
talking  with  a  very  intelligent  working 
man  who  abode  in  a  little  city,  but  had  at 
one  period  in  his  life  lived  for  some  years 
in  London.  ‘  What  I  liked  about  London,’ 
said  he,  ‘  was  this :  that  if  a  body  was  ill- 


off,  you  had  only  to  go  out  for  a  walk  and 
you  would  see  some  other  body  worse-off.’ 
The  idea  was  sound,  though  awkwardly 
expressed.  It  was  as  when  the  Highlander 
said,  ‘  The  potatoes  here  are  very  bad ;  but, 
God  be  thanked,  they  are  a  great  deal 
worse  about  Drumnadrochit.’ 

On  the  whole,  the  little  community  is  a 
school  wherein,  with  certain  disadvantages 
and  certain  advantages  too,  one  may  cul¬ 
tivate  good  temper,  sympathy,  patience ; 
forbearance  with  the  faults  of  others  :  and 
the  habit  of  occasionally  remembering 
one’s  own. — Fraser’s  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I  HAD  not  intended  to  carry  on  any 
further  a  history  which  is  chiefly  about  my¬ 
self  ;  but  events  are  always  occurring 
which  change  one’s  mind  from  day  to  day, 
and  alter  one’s  most  fixed  resolutions.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  people  who 
make  unchangeable  decisions,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  I  am  not  one  of  them.  Besides, 
common  fairness  requires  that  I  should 
allow  Mrs.  Peveril  to  have  the  same  privi¬ 
lege  as  myself,  and  tell  things  her  own 
way.  I  could  not  have  imagined,  had  I 
not  seen  it,  the  difference  there  was  between 
the  aspect  of  things  to  her  and  to  me.  I 
suppose  it  is  true  after  all  that  everybody 
has  his  or  her  own  point  of  view,  which  is 
different  from  all  others.  Of  course  we 
realize  this  fact  quite  clearly  in  a  great 
poem  like  “  The  Ring  and  the  Book 
but  to  recognize  it  in  one’s  own  small  af¬ 
fairs  has  somehow  a  much  stranger,  more 
surprising  effect.  What  an  odd  difference 
it  would  make  in  the  world  if  we  could  all 
see  ourselves  now  and  then  with  other 
people’s  eyes !  I  confess  that  the  girl  in 
her  story,  who  was  Mr.  Peveril’s  daughter, 
is  very  much  unlike  the  girl  in  mine — 
and  yet  the  same  somehow,  as  may  be 
traced  out  with  a  little  trouble.  This  is 
humbling,  but  it  is  for  one’s  good,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  When  you  look  at  yourself  in  a 
mirror,  you  have  so  much  interest  in  your¬ 
self  that  your  defects  don’t  strike  you — you 
can’t  help  being  the  first  figure — the  most 
important ;  but  to  feel  that  all  along  you 
are  not  important  at  all — anything  but  the 


first  figure,  a  mere  shadow,  scarcely 
noticed !  it  has  a  very  odd  effect — some¬ 
times  laughable,  sometimes  rather  the  re¬ 
verse;  but  this  was  what  now  happened 
to  me. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  a  long  time 
passed  over  before  I  could  even  think  that 
Mrs.  Peveril  might  have  something  to  say 
on  her  sidei  It  was  not  because  of  the 
rupture  between  Mr.  Durham  and  myself, 
and  the  sudden  conclusion  of  that  dream 
and  all  that  it  seemed  likely  to  bring  with 
it.  No  doubt  these  things  embittered  all 
my  feelings  about  her;  but  yet  I  was 
reasonable  enough  to  come  to  see  that  it 
was  not  her  fault — that  she  had  kept  out 
of  the  way  with  all  her  might — and  that 
after  all  she  could  not  foresee  that  another 
complication  might  arise  between  him  and 
me.  She  could  not  of  course  foresee  this  ; 
and  even  if  she  had  foreseen  it,  what  could 
she  have  done?  I  think  it  shows  I  was 
not  unfair  in  my  judgment,  for  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  to  say  that  I  soon  came  to  see 
that  But  though  I  did  not  blame  her,  of 
course  I  was  embittered  against  her,  and 
took  refuge  in  being  very  angry  with  her 
on  other  grounds.  That  she  should  hive 
said  our  living  together  was  a  mistake  was 
the  chief  of  these.  Why  was  it  a  mistake  ? 
Did  she  mean  to  say  it  was  my  fault  ?  If 
it  was  simply  her  fault,  as  I  felt  sure  it  was, 
why  did  she  call  it  a  mistake  ?  W'hy  not 
say  plainly  out,  “  I  was  wrong,  and  so  we 
got  into  trouble”  ?  How  easy  it  seems  to 
be  for  people  to  acknowledge  themselves 
in  the  wrong !  but  not  so  easy  for  oneself, 
somehow.  .1  never  met  anybody  who 
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liked  it,  though  I  have  met  with  so  many 
who  ought  to  have  done  it,  and  to  whom 
it  would  have  been  so  simple — so  easy,  I 
thought;  but  that  never  seemed  to  be 
their  opinion.  Mrs.  Tufnell,  who  is  in 
some  things  a  very  odd  old  lady,  says  it 
never  is  anybody’s  fault.  “  There  was 
never  any  quarrel  yet,”  she  will  say,  “  but 
there  were  two  in  it — there  was  never  any 
misunderstanding  but  two  were  in  it. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  blame 
on  the  one  side  and  innocence  on  the  other. 

Even  in  your  affairs,  Mary,  my  dear - .” 

But  this  I  never  can  see  nor  allow.  How 
could  I  be  to  blame?  Only  seventeen, 
and  knowing  so  little  of  the  world,  and 
expecting  everybody  to  be  good  and  true, 
and  say  just  what  they  thought.  When  a 
man  said  he  was  fond  of  me,  how  was  I 
to  put  up  with  his  having  been  fond  of 
somebody  else  ?  And  when  a  woman 
professed  to  be  thinking  of  me,  was  it 
natural  that  I  could  be  pleased  to  know 
she  had  been  thinking  of  herself?  I  could 
not  help  behaving  just  as  I  did.  It  was 
the  only  natural,  the  only  possible  way ; 
but  for  them,  they  ought  to  have  known 
lietter,  they  ought  to  have  thought  of  me. 
On  the  whole  that  is  the  thing  that  hurts 
one — that  goes  to  one’s  heart.  People 
think  of  themselves  first — when  they  ought 
to  be  thinking  of  you,  they  think  of  them¬ 
selves  first.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  all 
over  the  w’orld. 

The  way  in  which  I  first  heard  Mary’s 
story  was  simple  enough.  After  years  of 
a  dull  sort  of  quiet  life  at  Mrs.  Tufnell’s 
— who  was  very  good  to  me,  and  very 
kind,  but  who,  of  course,  could  give  to  me, 
a  girl,  only  what  she,  an  old  woman,  had 
to  give — the  quietest  life,  without  excite¬ 
ment  or  change  of  any  kind — she  had  a 
l>ad  illness.  It  was  not  an  illness  of  the 
violent  kind,  but  of  what,  I  suppose,  is 
more  dangerous  to  an  old  woman,  a  lan¬ 
guishing,  slow  sickness,  which  looked  like 
decay  more  than  disease.  The  doctors 
said  “breaking  up  of  the  constitution,”  or 
at  least  the  servants  said  so,  who  are  less 
particular  than  the  doctors,  and  shook 
their  heads  and  looked  very  serious.  I 
was  less  easily  alarmed  than  anyone  else, 
or  it  seemed  to  me  a  natural  thing  that  an 
old  lady  should  be  gently  ill  like  that,  one 
day  a  little  better  and  the  next  a  little 
worse,  without  any  suffering  to  speak  o£ 
It  was  not  until  after  she  was  better  that  I 
knew  there  had  been  real  danger,  but  she 


must  have  felt  it  herself  The  way  in 
which  her  sense  of  her  precarious  condi¬ 
tion  showed  itself  was  anxiety  for  me.  I 
remember  one  evening  sitting  in  her  room 
by  the  fire  with  a  book ;  she  was  in  bed, 
and  I  had  been  reading  to  her,  and  now 
she  was  dozing,  or  at  least  I  thought  so. 
Things  appear  (it  is  evident)  very  differ¬ 
ently  to  different  people.  I  was  extremely 
comfortable  in  that  nice  low  easy-chair  by 
the  fire.  It  was  a  pretty  room,  full  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  portraits  of  her  friends,  so  full 
that  there  was  scarcely  an  inch  of  the  wall 
uncovered.  The  atmosphere  was  warm 
and  soft,  and  the  tranquil  repose  and  ease 
of  the  old  lady  in  the  bed  somehow  seemed 
to  increase  the  warmth  and  softness  and 
kindly  feeling.  She  was  an  additional  lux¬ 
ury  to  me  sitting  there  by  the  fire  with  my 
novel.  If  any  fairy  had  proposed  to  place 
her  by  my  side  as  young  and  as  strong  as 
myself,  I  should  have  rejected  the  proposal 
with  scorn.  I  liked  her  a  great  deal  best 
so — old,  a  little  sick,  kind,  comfortable, 
dozing  in  her  bed.  The  very  illness — 
which  I  thought  quite  slight,  rather  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  staying  in  this  cosy  room  and  being 
nursed  than  anything  else — heightened  my 
sense  of  luxury.  She  was  not  dozing,  as  it 
happened,  but  lying  very  still,  thinking  of 
dying — wondering  how  it  would  feel,  and 
planning  for  those  she  should  leave  behind 
her.  I  knew  nothing  of  these  thoughts, 
no  more  than  if  I  had  been  a  thousand 
miles  away,  and  fortunately  neither  did  she 
of  mine.  I  was  roused  from  my  comfort¬ 
able  condition  by  the  sound  of  her  voice 
calling  me.  I  rose  up  half  reluctantly 
from  the  bright  fire,  and  the  little  table 
with  the  lamp  and  my  book,  and  went 
and  sat  by  her  in  the  shade  where  I  could 
not  see  the  fire ;  but  still  the  sentiment  of 
comfort  was  predominant  in  me.  I  gave 
my  old  lady  her  mixture,  which  it  was  time 
for  her  to  take,  and  advised  her  to  go  to 
sleep. 

“  You  must  not  doze  this  time,”  I 
said ;  “  you  must  go  right  off  to  sleep,  and 
never  wake  till  morning.  Everything  is 
put  right  for  the  night,  and  I  shall  not  go 
till  you  are  asleep.” 

“  I  was  not  dozing,”  she  said,  with  that 
natural  resentment  which  everybody  feels 
to  be  so  accused ;  and  then  after  a  mo¬ 
ment,  “  Mary,  I  was  thinking  of  you.  If 
I  were  to  die,  what  would  you  do  ?” 

I  waS  very  much  shocked,  and  rather 
frightened ;  and  when  I  looked  at  her,  and 
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saw  by  the  dim  light  that  she  did  not  look 
any  worse,  I  felt  rather  angry.  “  How  un¬ 
kind  of  you  !”  I  said,  “  to  speak  so  !  You 
frightened  me  at  first.  What  would  it  mat¬ 
ter  what  became  of  me  ?” 

“  It  would  matter  a  great  deal,"  she 
said.  “It  would  make  everything  so 
much  worse.  I  don’t  want  to  die,  Mary, 
though  I  daresay  I  should  be  a  great  deal 
better,  and  get  rid  of  all  my  troubles — ” 

“  Oh,  it  is  wicked  to  talk  so !” 

“  Why  should  it  be  wicked  ?  I  can’t 
help  thinking  of  it,"  she  said,  lying  in  her 
warm  cosy  Ixxl.  It  made  me  shiver  to 
hear  her.  I  liegan  to  cry,  rather  with  a 
chill,  wretched  sense  of  discomfort  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  warmth  than  anything 
else ;  upon  which  she  put  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  gave  me  a  little  shake,  and 
laughed  at  me  softly.  “  Silly  child !’’  she 
said — but  she  was  not  angry.  There  was 
a  very  grave  look  on  her  face  behind  the 
smile.  Dying  was  strange  to  her  as  well 
as  to  me,  though  she  was  very  old. 

“  But,  Mary,”  she  went  on,  “  I  want  to 
read  you  something.  I  want  you  to  think 
again  about  some  one  you  once  were  very 
fond  of.  I  have  some  news  of  Mrs.  Peve- 
ril - ” 

“Oh !”  I  said ;  and  then  I  went  on  stiffly, 
“  I  hope  she  is  well.” 

“  She  is  quite  well — and — your  little  bro¬ 
ther.  I  wish  you  would  see  them.  All 
that  happened  was  so  long  ago ;  I  think 
you  might  see  them,  Mciry.” 

“  I  never  made  any  objection  to  seeing 
them,”  I  said,  more  and  more  stiffly, 
though  my  heart  began  to  leap  and  thump 
against  my  breast.  “  You  forget  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  she  who 
went  away.  She  said  it  was  a  mistake.” 

“You  are  an  unforgiving  child.  You 
did  not  try  to  enter  into  her  feelings, 
Mary.” 

“  How  could  I  ?”  I  said.  “  Did  she 
wish  me  to  enter  into  her  feelings  ?  Did 
she  ever  give  me  a  chance  ?  She  said  it 
w’as  a  mistake.  What  was  there  left  for 
me  to  say  ?” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  the  old  lady,  “  I 
don’t  defend  her.  I  always  said  she  was 
wrong ;  but  still  I  have  been  hearing  from 
her  lately,  Mary.  I  have  three  or  four  let¬ 
ters  which  I  should  like  you  to  read - ” 

“  You  have  been  hearing  from  her  with¬ 
out  ever  telling  me !” 

“  Bless  the  child  !  must  I  not  even  get 
a  letter  without  consulting  her  ?  But,  Mary, 


I  am  a  free  agent  still,  and  I  can’t  be 
kept  in  such  order,”  she  said,  half  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  Give  me  that  blotting-book,  and 
my  keys,  and  my  spectacles,  and  ^  bring 
the  lamp  a  little  closer.” 

Indignant  as  I  was,  I  was  comforted  by 
all  these  preparations.  And  when  she  had 
put  on  her  spectacles  and  opened  the  blot¬ 
ting-book,  sitting  up  in  bed,  my  mind  was 
so  much  relieved  that  my  indignation 
floated  away.  “  It  is  a  pretty  thing  for 
you  to  talk  of  dying,  and  frighten  people,” 
I  said,  giving  her  a  kiss,  “  with  your 
cheeks  like  two  nice  old  roses.”  She  shook 
her  head,  but  she  smiled  too :  she  felt  bet¬ 
ter,  and  got  better  gradually  from  that 
hour. 

But  in  the  meantime  I  had  to  listen  to 
these  letters.  Perhaps  if  it  had  not  been 
that  my  old  lady  was  ill,  I  would  have 
been  offended  to  find  that  she  had  deceiv¬ 
ed  me,  and  had  known  about  Mary  all 
along.  It  was  a  deception,  though  she 
did  not  mean  any  harm.  “She  had 
thought  it  best,”  she  said,  “  to  let  time  soft¬ 
en  all  our  feelings,  before  she  told  me  any¬ 
thing  about  it.”  However,  I  must  not  en¬ 
ter  into  all  the  discussions  we  had  on  this 
subject.  It  is  only  fair  that  Mary  should 
have  her  turn,  and  tell  her  story  as  I  have 
told  mine.  It  is  not  a  connected  story 
like  mine,  but  you  will  see  from  it  what 
kind  of  a  life  hers  had  been,  and  what  sort 
of  a  woman  she  was.  She  is  different  from 
the  Mary  I  thought — and  yet  not  different 
either — ^just  as  I  am  different  from  thfe  girl 
I  thought  I  was,  and  yet  very  like  too,  if 
you  look  into  it.  I  cannot  tell  what  my 
feelings  were  as  I  read  first  one  bit  and 
then  another,  and  a  great  deal  more  which 
I  do  not  tl>ink  it  necessary  to  quote  here. 
One  moment  I  was  furious  with  her — the 
next  I  could  have  kissed  her  feet.  These 
people  who  send  you  from  one  extreme  of 
feeling  to  another,  who  do  wrong  things 
and  right  things  all  in  a  jumble,  take  a 
greater  hold  upon  you,  somehow,  than  bet¬ 
ter  people  do,  who  are  placid  and  always 
on  the  same  level — at  least  I  think  so.  I 
started  by  calling  her  Mrs.  Peveril — and 
here  I  am  already  saying  Mary,  as  of  old, 
without  knowing !  And  Mrs.  Tufnell  wish¬ 
es  me  to  go  and  see  her.  She  has  even 
made  me  promise  as  a  kind  of  reward  to 
herself  for  getting  better.  Since  she  takes 
it  in  this  way,  I  shall  have  to  go — and 
sometimes  I  fear  it,  and  sometimes  I  wish 
for  it.  Will  it  make  any  difference  to  me  ? 
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Will  the  old  love  come  back,  or  the  still 
older  feeling  that  was  not  love  ?  Shall  I 
think  of  that  “  Mary  ’’  that  sounded  always 
so  much  sweeter  to  her  than  to  me  ?  Or 
shall  I  remember  only  the  time  when  she 
was  everything  to  me — when  she  charmed 
me  out  of  my  grief  and  loneliness,  and 
told  me  her  secret,  and  made  me  her  com¬ 
panion,  and  was  all  mine  ?  I  do  not  know. 
I  begin  to  tremble,  and  ray  heart  beats 
when  I  think  of  this  meeting ;  but  in  the 
meantime  Mary  has  a  right  to  her  turn, 
and  to  tell  the  story  her  own  way.  It  is 
all  in  litde  bits  taken  from  Mrs.  Tufnell’s 
letters,  and  sometimes  may  appear  a  little 
fragmentary ;  but  I  can  only  give  it  as  it 
came  to  me. 

CHAPTER  vil. 

HER  STORY. 

When  I  went  to  be  governess  at  Mrs. 
Durham’s  I  was  quite  young.  I  had  been 
“  out  ”  before,  but  only  as  nursery  gover¬ 
ness.  Mine  was  not  a  very  regular  or, 
perhaps,  a  very  good  kind  of  education. 
My  mother  had  been  a  governess  before 
me,  and  not  one  of  very  high  pretensions, 
as  governesses  are  nowadays.  I  don’t 
think  she  ever  knew  anything  herself,  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  music  and  a  little  French, 
which  she  had  forgotten  before  my  time. 
How  my  father  and  she  met,  and,  still 
more  wonderful,  how  they  took  to  each 
other,  is  a  thing  I  never  could  make  out. 
Perhaps  I  was  most  fond  of  her,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  I  was  most  proud  of  him,  and  liked 
to  copy  his  ways,  and  to  believe  what  my 
mother  often  said — that  I  was  a  Martin- 
dale  every  inch  of  me.  This,  poor  soul, 
she  meant  as  a  reproach,  but  to  me  it 
sounded  like  a  compliment.  I  was  very 
silly  and  rather  cruel,  as  young  people  are 
so  often.  My  father  had  a  great  deal  of 
contempt  for  her,  and  not  much  affection ; 
and  though  I  had  a  great  deal  of  affection, 
I  borrowed  unconsciously  his  contempt, 
and  thought  myself  justified  in  treating 
her  as  he  did.  She  was  wordy  and  weak 
in  argument,  and  never  knew  when  to  stop. 
But  he — when  he  had  stated  what  he  in¬ 
tended  to  do — would  never  answer  any  of 
her  objections,  or  indeetl  take  any  notice 
of  them,  but  listened  to  her  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  silence.  I  took  to  doing  the 
same ;  and  though  I  know  better  now,  and 
am  sorry  I  ever  could  have  been  so  fool¬ 
ish  and  so  unkind,  yet  the  habit  remains 


w'ith  me — not  to  take  the  trouble  to  reply 
to  foolish  arguments,  but  to  do  what  I 
think  right  without  saying  anything  about 
it.  This  habit,  I  may  as  well  conf^,  has 
got  me  into  trouble  more  than  once ;  but 
I  do  not  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  give  it 
up,  though  I  know  I  have  taken  harm  by 
it,  and  no  good,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

We  were  very  poor,  and  I  had  been  a 
nursery  governess  and  a  daily  governess 
when  I  was  little  more  than  a  child.  When 
my  poor  mother  died  a  little  money  came, 
and  then  I  got  a  few  lessons  to  improve 
me  in  one  or  two  different  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  and  then  I  took  Mrs.  Durham’s 
situation.  My  father  was  one  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  men  who  live  a  great  deal  abroad  ; 
and  I  had  learned  French  and  enough 
German  to  make  a  show,  in  the  best  way, 
by  practice  rather  than  by  book.  “  French 
acquired  abroad  ” — that  was  what  was  put 
for  me  in  the  advertisement,  and  this  I 
think  was  my  principal  recommendation  to 
Mrs.  Durham.  Her  eldest  son  was  at 
home  at  the  time — a  young  man  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  older  than  myself.  She  was  a  kind  wo¬ 
man,  and  unsuspicious.  She  thought 
George  only  a  boy,  and  perhaps  about  me 
she  never  thought  at  all — in  connection 
with  him,  at  least.  I  used  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  at  first  to  make  him  talk  French,  and 
great  was  the  amusement  in  the  school¬ 
room  over  his  pronunciation  and  his  mis¬ 
takes.  They  were  all  very  kind  when  I 
come  to  think  of  it.  They  \vere  as  fear¬ 
less  and  trustful  with  me  as  if  I  had  be¬ 
longed  to  them.  And  then  by  degrees  I 
found  out  that  George  had  fallen  in  love 
with  me.  I  think  I  may  say  quite  certain¬ 
ly  that  I  never  was  in  love  with  him,  but 
I  was  a  little  excited  and  pleasetl,  as  one 
always  is,  you  know,  when  that  happens 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  so  odd — so  plea¬ 
sant  to  feel  that  you  have  that  power.  It 
seems  so  kind  of  the  man — one  thinks  so 
when  one  is  young — and  it  is  amusing  and 
flattering,  and  a  thing  which  occupies  your 
mind,  and  gives  you  something  agreeable 
to  think  of.  I  do  not  say  this  is  the  right 
way  of  thinking  on  such  a  subject,  but  it 
is  how  a  great  many  girls  feel,  and  I  was 
one  of  them.  I  had  never  thought  serious¬ 
ly  of  it  at  all.  It  seemed  so  much  more 
like  fun  than  anything  else ;  and  then  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  have  people  fond  of 
you.  I  liked  it ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  never 
thought  of  what  it  might  come  to,  and 
did  not  take  up  any  lofty  ground,  but  let 
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him  talk,  and  let  him  follow  me  about,  and 
steal  out  after  me,  and  waylay  me  in  the 
passages.  I  did  this  without  thinking,  and 
more  than  half  for  the  amusement  of  it.  I 
liked  him,  and  I  liked  the  place  he  took 
up  in  my  life,  and  the  things  he  said,  with¬ 
out  really  responding  to  his  feelings  at  all. 

When  it  was  found  out,  and  there  was  a 
disturbance  in  the  house  about  it,  I  came 
to  my  senses  all  at  once,  with  such  a  hot 
flush  of  pain  and  shame  that  I  seem  to 
feel  it  yet.  They  had  been  so  kind  to  me,that 
I  had  never  felt  my  dependence ;  but  now, 
all  in  a  moment,  I  found  it  out.  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  frightened  to  death  lest  he  should 
marry  me !  She  thought  me  quite  beneath 
him  ;  me — a  Martindale  all  over — a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  daughter — much  better  than  she 
was!  This  roused  a  perfect  tempest  in 
me.  It  was  my  pride  that  was  outraged, 
not  my  feelings;  but  that  pride  was 
strong  enough  and  warm  enough  to  be 
called  a  passion.  I  did  what  I  could  to 
show  his  mother  that  nothing  in  the 
world  could  be  more  indififerent  to  me 
than  he  was,  but  she  would  not  be  con¬ 
vinced;  and  at  last  I  determined  to  do 
what  my  father  often  had  done  when  my 
mother  was  unreasonable — to  withdraw 
out  of  the  discussion  at  once  and  summa¬ 
rily,  without  leaving  any  opportunity  for 
further  talk.  My  father  was  living  then. 
He  was  at  Spa,  which  was  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach.  One  evening,  after  Mrs. 
Durham  had  been  talking  to  me  (George 
had  been  sent  away,  but  I  was  not  sent 
away  because  they  were  sorry  for  me),  I 
stayed  in  the  school-room  till  they  were 
all  at  dinner,  and  then  I  carried  all  my 
things,  which  I  had  made  up  into  bundles, 
down  to  the  hall  with  my  own  hands,  and 
got  a  cab  and  went  off  to  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion.  I  bought  a  common  box  on  my  way, 
and  packed  them  all  into  it.  I  tell  you 
this  to  show  how  determined  I  was ;  not 
even  one  of  the  servants  knew  how  I  had 
gone,  or  anything  about  me.  It  was  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  Durhams  dined  at  half-past 
six ;  so  I  had  time  enough  to  get  off  by 
the  night  train  to  Dover.  I  had  not  a  very 
large  wardrobe,  you  may  suppose,  but  I 
left  nothing  behind  me  but  some  old 
things.  I  was  not  particular  about  crush¬ 
ing  my  dresses  for  that  one  night.  I  re¬ 
member,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  dark 
sea  and  dark  sky,  and  great,  chill,  in¬ 
visible,  open-air  world  that  I  seemed  to 
stand  alone  in,  as  the  steamboat  went 


bounding  over  those  black  waves,  or 
ploughing  through  them,  to  Ostend.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  wind,  but  the  sea  had 
not  had  time  to  rise,  and  there  was  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  a  storm  without  its  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  consequences.  The  vessel  did 
not  roll,  but  now  and  then  gave  a  leap, 
spuming  the  Channel  spray  from  her 
bows.  Oh,  how  I  recollect  every  particu¬ 
lar  1  You  might  think  a  lonely  girl  in  such 
circumstances — flying  from  persecution,  if 
you  like  to  put  it  so — flying  from  love ; 
with  nothing  but  a  very  uncertain  welcome 
to  look  to  from  a  very  unsatisfactory  fa¬ 
ther,  and  no  prospect  but  to  face  the  world 
again  and  get  her  bread  somehow — was 
as  sad  a  figure  as  could  be  imagined.  But 
I  was  not  sad.  I  had  a  high  spirit,  and  I 
loved  adventure  and  change.  I  felt  as  if 
the  steamboat  was  me,  going  bounding 
on,  caring  nothing  for  the  sea  or  the  dark- 
•ness.  The  wind  might  catch  at  us,  the 
water  might  dash  across  our  sides,  the  sky 
might  veil  itself — who  cared  ?  We  pushed 
on,  defying  them  all.  A  poor  governess  as 
good  as  turned  out  of  my  situation  be¬ 
cause  the  son  of  the  house  had  fallen  in 
love  with  me — a  penniless  creature  without 
a  home,  with  not  a  soul  to  stand  by  me  in 
all  that  dark  world.  And  yet  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  anything  I  ever  enjoyed  more, 
than  that  journey  by  night. 

This  will  show  you — and  you  may  show 
it  to  Mary  to  convince  her — how  much  I 
cared  for  George  Durham.  I  suppose  he 
was  in  love  with  me — at  least  what  a 
young  man  not  much  over  twenty  consi¬ 
ders  love.  I'hat  is  six  years  ago ;  and 
probably  he  has  always  had  a  recollection 
all  this  time  that  he  was  in  love  with  me, 
and  thinks  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
faithful.  I  should  not  wonder  if  there  was 
a  kind  of  remorse  in  his  mind  to  find  that 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Mary,  and  cared 
for  me  no  longer.  It  is  a  superstition  with 
some  people  that,  however  foolish  their 
first  fancy  was,  they  ought  to  hold  by  it ; 
but  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  was  ver)^ 
foolish,  not  to  say  cruel,  of  both  of  them, 
to  make  this  breach  on  account  of  me. 

I  got  another  situation  after  that,  and 
did  well  enough — as  governesses  do.  I 
never  complaineil,  or  thought  I  had  any 
reason  to  complain.  I  taught  all  I  knew 
— not  very  much,  but  enough  for  most 
people.  As  for  education,  as  people  talk 
nowadays — of  awakening  the  minds,  and 
training  the  dispositions,  and  re-creating 
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the  children,  so  to  speak,  intellectually 
and  morally — I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing;  and  why  should  I  ?  That  is  the 
work  of  a  mother,  appointed  by  God,  or 
of  some  great  person  endowed  with  great 
genius  or  influence — not  of  a  young  wo¬ 
man  between  eighteen  and  five-and-twen- 
ty,  indifferently  trained  herself,  with  quite 
enough  to  do  to  master  her  own  difficulties 
and  keep  herself  afloat.  I  was  not  so  im¬ 
pertinent,  so  presumptuous,  or  so  foolish 
as  to  have  any  such  idea.  I  taught  them 
as  well  as  I  could ;  I  tried  to  make  them 
as  fortd  of  books  as  I  was  myself — I  tried 
to  get  them  to  talk  like  gentlewomen,  and 
not  to  be  mean  or  false.  I  was  not  their 
mother  or  their  priest,  but  only  their  teach¬ 
er.  I  had  no  theory  then ;  but  after  one 
is  thirty,  one  begins  to  have  theories ;  and 
I  can  see  what  I  meant  in  my  earlier  time 
by  the  light  of  what  I  think  now.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  much  to  the  purpose.  !• 
was  a  successful  governess  on  the  whole ; 

I  got  on  very  well,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
find  fault  with.  It  is  not  a  very  happy 
life — when  you  are  young,  and  hear  plea¬ 
sant  sounds  below-stairs,  and  have  to  sit 
reading  by  yourself  in  the  school  room ; 
when  there  is  music  and  dancing  perhaps, 
and  merry  talk,  and  you  are  left  alone  in 
that  bare  place  with  maps  on  the  walls, 
and  one  candle — a  girl  does  not  feel  hap¬ 
py  ;  tliough  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
school-room  is  better  than  to  sit  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  drawing-room  and  be  taken  no 
notice  of — which  is  the  other  alternative. 
There  are  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the 
position  altogether,  as  I  can  see  now  that 
I  am  older.  W'hen  the  governess  is  made 
exactly  like  one  of  the  family,  the  eldest 
son  will  go  and  fall  in  love  with  her  and 
bring  everybody  into  trouble.  It  is  hard 
for  the  lady  of  the  house  as  well.  How¬ 
ever,  after  George  Durham,  I  was  careful, 
and  I  never  got  into  difficulty  of  that  kind 
again.  Four  years  after  I  left  the  Dur- 
hams  I  had  a  bad  illness — rheumatic  fever. 
My  people  were  very  kind  to  me,  but  I 
was  too  proud  to  be  a  burden  on  them ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  could  be  moved  I  left  and 
went  into  lodgings,  and  was  ill  there  till  I 
had  spent  all  my  money  ;  it  was  only  then 
that  1  had  recourse  to  the  Spicers.  Per¬ 
haps  I  ought  to  confess  that,  though  Mr. 
Spicer  is  my  uncle,  I  was  ashamed  of 
him  and  disliked  him.  I  have  felt  angry 
at  my  poor  mother  all  my  life  for  having 
such  relations ;  but  of  course  there  they 


were,  and  had  to  be  made  the  best  of.  My 
money  lasted  till  I  was  almost  well,  but 
not  w'ell  enough  for  another  situation.  My 
father  had  died  in  the  meantime  ;  and  only 
then  I  sent  to  the  Spicers,  and  asked  if 
they  would  take  me  in  for  a  time.  I  was 
a  good  needlewoman  ;  I  knew  I  could  re¬ 
pay  them  well  for  keeping  me.  That  is 
how  I  went  to  them.  What  followed  no 
one  could  have  foreseen.  You  know  how 
it  was. 

I  cannot  talk  about  my  husband — yet. 
How  could  I  talk  about  that  which  was 
everything  to  me,  which  changed  my  life, 
which  made  me  another  creature  ?  Peo¬ 
ple  may  love  you,  and  it  makes  but  little 
difference  to  you.  It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt ; 
it  softens  your  lot ;  it  makes  tilings  bear¬ 
able  which  w’ould  not  be  liearable.  I  had 
known  that  in  my  life.  Hut  to  love — that 
is  another  thing.  That  is  the  true  revela¬ 
tion — the  lifting  up  of  the  veil.  It  is  as 
different  from  simply  being  loved  as  niglu 
is  from  day.  I  suppose  few  women  arc, 
as  I  was,  in  circumstances  to  feel  this  sud¬ 
den  lighting  up  of  existence  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den.  Most  women  have  a  great  deal  to 
love,  and  know  that  condition  better  than 
the  other.  They  would  not  make  so  much 
fuss  about  being  loved  diil  they  not  already 
possess  the  other  gift.  Hut  I  had  never 
really  loved  anybody,  I  supjKJse.  Various 
people  had  loved  me.  I  had  liked  it,  and 
had  done  what  I  could  to  be  kind  and 
agreeable  to  them.  Some  (women)  I  had 
been  very  fond  of.  It  seems  to  me  now 
that  the  world  must  have  been  a  most 
curious,  cloudy  sort  of  place  in  my  early 
youth — a  dim  place,  where  nothing  moved 
one  very  much ;  where  daylight  was  quite 
sober  and  ordinary,  and  nothing  out  of 
oneself  was  exciting.  When  I  saw  Mr. 
Peveril  first  I  had  no  warning  of  what  wa.s 
coming.  I  did  not  feel  even  interested  in 
him.  He  seemed  too  gentle,  too  soft  for 
my  liking.  What  attracted  me  was,  I 
think,  chiefly  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only 
educated  man  I  ever  saw  there — the  only 
being,  man  or  woman,  who  was  not  of,  or 
like,  the  Spicers.  This  was  my  only  fed- 
ing  towards  him  for  the  first  two  or  three 
times  I  saw  him — but  then - . 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  think  very  much 
about  Mary  when  we  were  married.  Of 
course  I  meant  to  do  my  duty  by  her; 
that  goes  without  saying.  And  her  resist- 
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ance  and  dislike  did  not  make  me  angry. 
They  rather  amused  me.  1 1  seemed  so  odd 
that  she  should  think  herself  of  conse¬ 
quence  enough  to  be  so  deeply  offended. 
She,  a  girl,  with  all  her  life  before  her — 
fifteen— of  no  present  importance  to  any 
mortal,  though  no  doubt  she  would  ripen 
into  something  after  a  while.  When  Mr. 
Peveril  distressed  himself  about  what  he 
called  her  want  of  respect  to  me,  I  used  to 
smile  at  him.  He  would  have  made  her 
love  me  by  force  had  that  been  possible — 
as  if  her  little  sullenness,  poor  child,  made 
any  difference  !  It  was  quite  natural,  be¬ 
sides — only  foolish,  if  she  could  but  have 
seen  it.  She  was  a  naughty  child,  and 
she  thought  herself  a  virgin-martyr.  I 
hope  it  is  not  wicked  of  me  to  be  amused 
by  that  virgin-martyr  look.  I  know  it  so 
well.  I  have  seen  it  over  and  over  again 
in  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  To  say  a 
tragedy-queen  is  nothing.  'I'here  is  a  sub¬ 
lime  patience,  a  pathos  about  your  virgin- 
martyrs,  which  far  outdoes  anything  else. 
Poor  little  Mary !  if  I  had  not  seen  that 
she  was  quite  happy  in  her  own  thoughts, 
even  when  she  thought  herself  most  mise¬ 
rable,  I  should  have  taken  more  notice  of 
it.  I  can’t  tell  what  she  was  always  think¬ 
ing  about — whether  it  was  some  imaginary 
lover  or  romance  of  her  own  that  she  kept 
weaving  for  hours  together;  but  it  kept 
her  happy  anyhow.  She  was  very  jiro- 
voking  sometimes — never  was  there  such 
a  spoiled  child.  She  balked  me  tho¬ 
roughly  in  one  thing,  and  would  not  let 
me  be  her  governess  as  w’ell  as  her  step¬ 
mother  ;  which  was  what  I  wished.  How 
often  should  I  have  liked  to  box  her  little 
impertinent  ears,  and  then  laugh  and  kiss 
her  into  good-humor !  But  in  that  point 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  I  had  to 
leave  all  to  time,  in  which  I  hoped — with¬ 
out,  alas!  having  the  least  thought,  the 
least  prevision,  how  short  my  time  was  to 
be.  You  will  see  that  I  am  not  one  to 
linger  upon  my  private  feelings.  I  have 
said  nothing  to  you  about  my  happiness. 
I  can  say  nothing  about  my  grief.  The 
beautiful  life  stopped  short — the  light  went 
out  after  this — an  end  seemed  to  come  to 
everything.  I  cannot  say  more  about  it. 
Everything  ended — except  one’s  pulse, 
which  will  go  on  beating,  and  the  long 
hours  and  days  that  have  to  be  got  through 
somehow,  and  the  bread  that  has  to  be 
eaten  in  spite  of  oneself — and  has  to  be 
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earned  too,  as  if  it  were  worth  the 
while. 

I  wonder  at  myself  sometimes,  and  you 
will  wonder,  that  I  did  not  break  down 
under  my  grief.  It  was  my  first  real  grief, 
as  that  which  preceded  it  had  been  my 
first  real  happiness.  I  have  even  envied 
the  people  who  got  ill  and  who  could  go 
to  b^,  and  darken  their  windows  and  lie 
still  and  let  the  sword  go  through  and 
through  them  in  quietness,  instead  of 
writhing  on  it  as  I  did;  but  that  must  be  na¬ 
ture.  My  first  instinct  was  to  snatch  at 
something,  to  lay  hold  upon  something, 
lest  I  should  be  carried  away  by  some 
fiery  flood  or  other.  And  what  I  snatched 
at  was  Mary.  I  love  Mary.  You  may 
think  I  have  not  acted  as  if  I  did;  but 
that  is  nothing ;  and  she  does  not  love  me. 
But  still  I  have  that  distinct  feeling  for 
her  which  I  never  experienced  till  her 
dear,  dear  father  (oh,  my  God,  my  God, 
why  is  it  that  my  child  will  never  call  him 
so !)  showed  me  the  way.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  bear  from  her; she  is  not  like 
me ;  and  there  are  many  things  I  dislike 
in  her.  But  all  that  does  not  matter. 
And  it  is  not  as  I  loved  him — but  yet  I 
love  her.  All  I  remember  about  those 
dark  days  was  that  I  laid  hold  upon  Mary. 
She  could  not  escape  from  me  when  I 
seized  her  so — few,  very  few,  people  can. 
To  resist  kindness  is  easy  enough,  but 
downright  love  has  a  diferent  kind  of 
grasp;  you  cannot  get  free  of  that.  It  is 
because  there  is  so  much  fictitious  love  in 
the  world  that  people  are  not  aware  of 
the  power  of  the  true. 

I  secured  her — for  the  time.  You  may 
say  it  did  not  last  very  long ;  but  that  was 
not  my  fault ;  it  was  because  she  too,  in 
her  time,  woke  up  from  her  affection  for 
me,  and  ail  the  torpor  of  her  youth,  and 
heard  the  call  of  love,  and  got  up  and  left 
those  that  did  but  love  her.  The  time 
we  lived  together  was  a  strange  dreamy 
time,  between  blank  despair  and  a  kind  of 
languid  happiness.  Sometimes  I  would 
feel  almost  happy  because  of  what  was 
coming,  and  then  I  would  be  plunged  into 
that  horror  of  darkness,  that  shadow  of 
death,  which  is  of  all  things  on  earth  the 
most  terrible  —  worse,  a  thousand  times 
worse,  than  death  itself.  I  say  this  with 
confidence,  because  I  as  good  as  died 
once.  I  was  so  ill  that  I  had  floated  off 
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into  that  unconsciousness  which  would 
have  been  death  had  they  left  me  alone  ; 
and  it  was  not  unpleasant.  Had  they  left 
me  alone  I  should  have  died,  therefore  I 
am  justified  in  saving  that  this  was  death ; 
and  it  was  not  disagreeable — ^just  a  soft 
floating  away,  a  gradual  growing  dim  and 
shutting  out,  without  any  of  that  sense  of 
desertion  and  loneliness  which  one  feels 
must  be  so  strong  in  the  dying.  But  the 
shadow  of  death  is  very  terrible.  No  one 
can  exaggerate  its  terror.  When  it  seizes 
upon  the  soul,  all  that  surrounds  you  is 
lost  in  one  sea  of  misery.  The  waves  and 
the  billows  pass  over  you.  You  feel  as  if 
you  could  not  endure,  could  not  last, 
througli  that  flood  of  pain — and  yet  you 
do  last.  The  great  billow  passes  over,  and 
there  is  a  calm,  and  your  soul  is  so  fa¬ 
tigued  and  worn  out  that  it  lies  exhausted, 
and  a  languor  of  rest,  which  is  almost 
ease,  passes  over  it.  This  was  how  I  lived 
for  three  months,  with  Mary;  until  the 
shock  of  the  other  who  thrust  himself  into 
our  life — the  stranger,  who  was  no  stran¬ 
ger,  came. 

His  first  appearance  was  nothing  but 
an  insignificant  trouble,  a  mere  annoy¬ 
ance  to  me, — why  should  I  care  ?  I  had 
not  thought  of  him  at  all  for  years ;  and 
I  never  had  thought  of  him  much.  But 
still  I  did  not  want  him  there :  he  an¬ 
noyed  me ;  he  was  a  kind  of  constant  me¬ 
nace  of  more  annoyance  to  come.  But  I 
don’t  know  what  steps  I  could  have  taken. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  realize 
that  he  would  fall  in  love  with  Mary.  I 
rather  think  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
man  who  has  loved  you  will  love  some  one 
else.  That  is — if  you  are  quite  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  him  ;  it  is  so  much  easier  then  to 
believe  in  his  faithfulness.  The  idea  did 
not  occur  to  me.  I  feared  a  little  for 
Mary  once  or  twice,  and  tried  to  warn  her ; 
but  she  was  always  a  dreamy  sort  of  girl, 
and  it  was  hard  to  tell  when  a  new  influ¬ 
ence  came  over  her.  She  had  lived  in 
dreams  of  one  kind  or  other  ever  since  I 
knew  her ;  and  I  knew  nothing,  really 
nothing,  about  what  was  going  on,  till  that 
unhappy  afternoon  when  he  recognized 
me,  and  came  in  and  talked  foolishly  in 
Mary’s  hearing,  about  things  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  so  long  before.  Poor  child! — I 
don’t  blame_  her,  for  her  foolishness  was 
natural  enough.  She  thought  I  had 
stolen  away  her  lover,  as  I  had  stolen 


away  her  lather.  She  would  not  listen 
to  me,  and  when  she  did  listen  to 
me  she  would  not  believe  me ;  and 
there  on  the  other  hand  was  he,  de¬ 
manding  explanations.  Good  heavens, 
what  right  has  a  man  like  that  to  ask  ex¬ 
planations — a  man  one  had  never  cared 
for,  and  would  have  died  of?  He  worried 
me  so  that  I  could  not  be  civil.  What 
with  grief,  and  what  with  vexation  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken,  and  disappointment 
in  Mary,  and  illness  in  myself,  I  had  no 
patience  with  the  man,  maundering  on 
about  things  that  had  happened  ages  be¬ 
fore,  that  were  of  no  importance  to  any 
living  being.  When  he  waylaid  me  on 
my  way  to  her,  keeping  me  back  from  her, 
in  her  agony  of  temper  and  mortification 
and  humiliation,  what  I  could  have  done 
to  him !  I  was  in  a  nervous  state,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  and  easily  irritated.  I  could  have 
struck  him  when  he  came  out  and  worried 
ime.  And  there  was  Mary  turning  her 
tface  to  the  wall,  shutting  out  the  light, 
shutting  her  ears,  determined  to  be  miser¬ 
able.  Oh !  when  I  toiled  up  and  down 
stairs  going  to  her,  when  I  felt  ill  and  knew 
that  nobody  cared,  when  1  saw  her  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  her  foolish  misery,  and  him  tor¬ 
menting  himself  and  me  about  dead  non¬ 
sense  that  neverhad  been  anything,  you  may 
excuse  me  if  I  had  very  little  patience.  Af¬ 
ter  a  night  of  it  I  got  tired  and  sick  of  the 
whole  business.  It  seemed  too  hard  to  be 
obliged  to  put  up  with  all  this  folly  on  the 
eve  of  being  ill.  And  who  would  care 
whether  I  was  ill  or  not,  if  things  went  on 
so  ? 

Then  I  took  my  resolution  suddenly,  as 
I  had  done  before.  It  was  not  with  the 
hope  and  high  spirit  that  had  kept  me  up 
when  I  w’ent  off  to  Ostend  that  I  left 
Southampton  Street,  my  own  house.  I 
was  sick  and  tired,  that  was  all.  I  could 
not  be  troubled  to  go  on.  I  was  worried 
and  impatient  and  indignant — and  then 
Mary  had  a  friend  to  take  care  of  her.  I 
went  away.  I  went  to  an  hospital  after  a 
while  in  the  same  irritated  hopeless  state, 
feeling  that  it  did  not  matter  what  hap¬ 
pened  ;  and  there  my  boy  was  born. 
Well  1  what  did  it  matter  ?  They  are  for 
honest,  poor  women,  these  hospitals — and 
Heaven  knows  I  was  poor  enough,  but 
honest.  One  cares  for  oneself  only  when 
one  has  other  people  who  care.  I  had 
nobody.  I  did  not  lose  heart  altogether. 
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because  that  is  not  my  nature.  I  could 
not  if  I  would ;  but  what  did  I  care  for 
what  people  would  think  or  for  what  they 
might  say  ?  no  more  than  for  the  buzzing 
of  the  flies.  I  should  never  even  hear  of 
it — there  was  nobody  to  tell  me,  nobody 
to  pay  any  attention.  I  thought  most 
likely  I  should  die ;  but  I  did  not  calculate 
upon  dying,  for  by  that  time  I  knew  I  had 
strength  to  go  through  a  great  deal.  And 
so  I  did.  My  boy  was  quite  strong  and 
well,  and  I  got  quite  well  and  strong  too. 
Often  I  have  thought  this  showed  how 
little  heart  I  must  have ;  but  I  could  not 
help  it.  I  got  quite  strong.  I  reflected 
seriously  whether  I  should  not  try  for  a 
nurse’s  place,  which  w’as  very  well  paid, 
and  where  very  little  was  required ;  but 
even  if  I  could  have  parted  with  my  boy, 
I  had  no  one  to  trust  with  the  care  of  him. 
So  instead  of  doing  this,  I  made  shift  to 
live  for  a  whole  year  upon  my  forty  potmds 
of  income,  with  a  little  more  which  I 
earned  by  needlework.  When  you  are  a 
very  good  needlewoman,  you  can  always 
earn  something.  I  did  very  well ;  I  made 
baby  clothes ;  my  eyes  were  strong,  and 
my  health  was  good,  and  I  had  my  own 
baby  to  comfort  me.  There  is  nothing 
that  comforts  like  a  baby.  When  the 
child  laughs,  you  laugh  too.  You  laugh 
to  make  him  laugh  ;  first  it  is  sympathy, 
then  it  is  delight,  till  gradually  you  grow  a 
baby  too,  and  are  amused  at  nothing,  and 
happy  for  nothing,  and  live  over  again, 
beginning  at  the  very  beginning,  in  the 
child. 

In  this  way  I  grew  to  be  so  tranquil,  so 
eased  in  mind,  and  happy  in  heart,  not¬ 
withstanding  my  loss,  which  I  never  forgot, 
that  I  was  tempted  to  remain  just  as  I  was 
always ;  but  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  lose  all  that  I  knew,  that  I  would 
never  be  able  to  teach  him,  or  to  get  him 
education,  or  to  rise  in  the  w'orld,  as  I 
wanted  to  do  for  his  sake ;  therefore  it  was 
clear  I  must  do  something  else.  This  was 
what  I  did  :  I  found  out  about  a  situation 
in  a  school  after  a  great  deal  of  inquiry.  I 
went  to  the  lady  and  told  her  my  story ;  I 
said  I  would  go  to  her  for  almost 'nothing  if 
I  might  have  my  baby  and  a  little  maid  to 
take  care  of  him.  When  she  heard  of  my 
“  French  acquired  abroad,”  my  showy  bit 
of  German,  my  music,  and  how  I  would 
make  myself  as  useful  as  ever  she  liked, 
having  excellent  health  and  no  sort  of 
prejudices  about  what  I  did,  she  closed 


with  me.  I  had  two  rooms,  and  board  for 
myself  and  the  maid  and  the  boy — no 
more  at  first — but  I  managed  on  that. 
And  then  by  degrees  we  improved.  She 
gave  me  first  twenty  pounds,  then  a  little 
more.  A  baby’s  white  frock  and  a  widow’s 
black  gown  do  not  cost  much.  We  did 
very  well.  I  have  fifty  pounds  now  the 
school  has  increased  so  much ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  may  have  a  share  soon  if  all  goes 
well.  My  French  goes  for  a  great  deal, 
and  even  my  name  and  my  widow’s  cap 
go  for  something,  and  everybody  in  the 
school  likes  to  tell  the  story  of  the  baby. 
Am  I  happy,  do  you  say  ?  I  never  stop 
to  ask  myself  whether  I  am  happy  or  not. 
One  must  form  some  idea  of  change  in 
one’s  mind,  some  thought  of  a  possibility 
which  might  make  one  happier,  before 
one  would  think  of  asking  oneself  such  a 
question.  And  as  I  have  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  ever  befiig  happier  than  I  am, 
I  do  not  think  about  it.  I  am  not  unhap¬ 
py — of  that  I  am  sure. 

You  talk  of  bringing  Mary  and  me  to¬ 
gether  again.  Would  it  answer,  I  wonder  ? 
Sentiment  is  one  thing,  but  practicability 
is  another.  Having  told  you  that  I  loved 
Mary,  I  have  said  all  that  either  woman 
or  man  can  say.  Likings  change  and  alter, 
but  love  is  forever.  Yet,  whether  we 
could  live  together,  whether  she  could 
trust  me,  whether  she  would  understand 
the  past,  and  feel  hqw  little  I  wished  or 
intended  to  interfere  with  her,  I  cannot 
tell ;  unless  she  could,  it  would  almost  be 
better  to  leave  us  as  we  are.  So  long  as  a 
woman  is  young,  as  Mary  is,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  and  dangerous,  I  am  afraid,  to  try  any 
relationships  but  those  that  are  quite  nat¬ 
ural.  She  is  with  you,  you  dearcSt,  kind 
friend,  as  if  she  were  your  own  child.  You 
can  do  her  nothing  but  good ;  but  I  am 
•  not  so  very  much  older  than  she  is.  I  am 
older — centuries  older — but  not  to  out¬ 
ward  appearance ;  and  can  you  not  sup¬ 
pose  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  last 
chapter  of  our  lives  might  be,  one  way  or 
other,  repeated  again  ?  I  say  this  not 
with  any  sort  of  vanity.  Heaven  knows, 
but  with  fear  and  trembling.  For  I  should 
be  happier  with  her — far  happier — but  not 
if  she  came  to  me  with  a  single  doubt  in 
her  mind,  a  single  thought  which  was  un¬ 
certain  or  suspicious.  Do  not  tell  her  this 
one  difficulty  which  seems  to  me  to  stand 
in  our  way,  but  judge  for  us  both  what  is 
best.  I  want  her  for  myself  and  for  my 
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boy.  We  belong  to  each  other,  and  no 
one  else  in  the  world  belongs  to  us.  How  of¬ 
ten  I  long  for  her  when  I  am  sitting  alone  ! 
How  many  things  I  have  in  my  mind  to 
say  to  her  1  But  not  unless  it  would  be 
well  for  her,  to  whom  anything  may  hap¬ 
pen.  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  except 
through  her  or  my  baby,  can  now  happen 
to  me. 

CHAPTER  vni. 

I  WILL  not  enter  into  all  the  particulars 
of  our  discussion  after  this,  for  time  would 
fail  me.  The  last  part  of  Mary’s  letter, 
which  she  said  was  not  to  be  shown  to  me, 
made  me  angry.  I  thought  it  was  vanity 
on  her  part  to  be  afraid  of  interfering 
w’ith  me  again.  “  In  what  way  ?”  I  could 
not  but  ask,  and  that  sharply ;  how  could 
the  last  chapter  of  our  lives  be  repeated  ? 
Mrs.  Tufnell  only  smoothed  my  hair  and 
soothed  me,  and  called  me  “  dear  ”  and 
“  darling,”  but  would  give  no  explanation. 
“  What  does  she  mean  ?"  I  asked.  “  Oh, 
she  means,  my  love — probably  she  means 
nothing.  It  is  just  a  w'ay  of  talking  that 
pieople  fall  into,”  said  my  old  lady.  I  knew 
this  was  said  simply  to  quiet  me,  but  on 
the  whole  perhaps  I  preferred  it  to  any¬ 
thing  more  definite;  and,  after  a  time,  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  pay  this 
visit.  What  a  strange  journey  into  the 
past  it  seemed  !  and  yet  actually  we  went 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  the  past,  into 
a  place  so  new  and  unknown  to  me,  that 
it  could  awaken  no  associations.  We 
drove  in  the  comfortable  old  fly,  with  the 
old  sleek  horse  and  the  old  fat  man,  which 
was  as  good  as  Mrs.  'I'ufneirs  private  car¬ 
riage.  She  did  not  keep  a  carriage  of  her 
own,  but  I  am  sure  this  fly,  in  which  she 
drove  every  day  of  her  life  except  when 
she  was  ill,  cost  her  more  than  a  carriage 
would  have  done.  She  was  very  apolo¬ 
getic  about  it  always.  “  I  could  not  un¬ 
dertake  the  responsibility  of  a  carriage,” 
she  would  say ;  “  horses  are  always  getting 
ill,  and  your  coachman  drinks,  or  he  gets 
into  trouble  with  the  maids,  or  something. 
Old  Groombridge  and  his  fly  suit  me  quite 
well.  No,  he  is  not  an  old  rogue.  I 
have  to  pay  him,  of  course,  for  all  his 
trouble,  and  for  the  loss  of  customers,  and 
so  forth.  You  know,  Mary,  he  always 
suits  himself  to  my  convenience  at  what¬ 
ever  sacrifice - •” 

This  was  her  idea,  and  nothing  would 
convince  her  otherwise.  So  we  drove  m 


Groombridge’s  old  fly — which  was  one  of 
the  most  expensive  vehicles  in  town — out 
Hampstead  way,  but  past  all  the  houses, 
past  everything,  till  we  came  to  new  houses 
again,  and  skeleton  roads  and  villas  grow¬ 
ing  up  like  mushrooms,  in  one  of  those 
long  straggling  arms  that  London  puts  out 
into  the  country.  I  had  got  excited  so 
often  thinking  that  we  must  be  quite  close 
upon  the  place,  that  at  last  I  ceased  to  be 
excited,  and  felt  as  if  we  had  set  out  upon 
a  hopeless  circle,  and  were  going  to  wind 
in  and  out  and  round  and  round,  till  we 
work'ed  back  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started.  How  dreary  they  look,  those  new 
places — roads  newly  laid  out,  breaking  in 
upon  the  fields,  which  somehow  look  so 
superior,  so  desecrated,  and  vulgarized  by 
those  new  muddy  lines  with  the  unnecessary 
kerbstones ;  and  then  all  the  half-built 
houses,  each  one  uglier  than  the  other, 
with  their  bow-windows,  all  made  by  the 
gross  (I  suppose),  and  their  thin  little 
walls  that  the  wind  whistles  through,  and 
even  their  monotonous  attempt  at  irregu¬ 
larity.  steady,  solid  row,  which  is  very 
ugly  and  nothing  more,  is  endurable.  I 
was  saying  this,  when  suddenly  the  fly 
made  a  sharp  turn,  and  immediately  the 
villas  and  the  kerbstones  became  invisible. 
We  had  got  within  a  mossy  wall,  through 
a  large  old-fashioned  gate.  There  was  an 
avenue,  not  very  long  nor  very  grand,  but 
still  an  avenue,  with  odd  old  trees  all 
gnarled  and  mossed  over,  and  I  suppose 
in  a  very  bad  condition,  but  still  old,  and 
trees — trees  which  our  grandfathers  might 
have  walked  under.  'I’he  house  was  an 
old  red-brick  house,  very  dark  red,  and 
covered  with  little  brown  and  yellow  lich¬ 
ens.  It  was  neat,  but  yet  one  could  see  it 
was  in  want  of  repair,  and  looked  like  a 
poor  lady  in  a  faded  gown  and  mended 
lace  by  the  side  of  the  fine  shop-i>eople  in 
silk  and  satin.  It  was  a  winter  day — a 
very  still  and  bright  one.  The  shadows  of 
all  the  leafless  trees  made  a  network  upon 
the  brown  gravel  path.  The  old  house 
seemed  to  be  basking,  warming  itself  in 
the  sun.  There  were  a  great  many  twink¬ 
ling  windows,  but  not  a  creature  to  be 
seen  except  one  little  child  on  the  white 
step  of  the  deep  doorway.  There  was  a 
porch,  and  probably  his  nurse  was  there, 
but  the  little  fellow  was  standing  out  in 
the  sun,  cracking  a  little  whip  he  had,  with 
his  hair  shining  in  the  bright  light,  and  his 
little  face  like  an  apple-blossom.  He  was 
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shouting  out  some  baby  nonsense  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  He  did  not  care  for  us, 
nor  for  anyone.  He  was  the  monarch  of 
all — quite  alone  in  his  kingdom,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  everybody. 

“  Who  do  you  think  it  is,  Mary  ?”  said 
Mrs.  Tufnell,  taking  my  hand  suddenly,  as 
I  looked  out  laughing  and  amused  by  him. 
(»ood  heavens  I  I  had  never  once  thought. 
I  fell  back  into  my  comer  and  began  to 
cry,  I  cannot  tell  why.  Of  course  I  knew 
at  once  whom  it  must  be. 

And  then  s/ig  came,  not  in  the  least 
altered,  kissing  me  just  as  if  we  had  parted 
yesterday.  But  she  was  agitated,  though 
she  tried  not  to  show  it.  She  took  the 
little  boy  and  brought  him  to  me,  and 
thrust  him  into  my  arms  without  a  word, 
and  her  lip  quivered,  and  for  some  minutes 
she  could  not  say  anything.  The  meeting 
was  hard  altogether.  When  the  thing  that 
sundered  you  is  too  far  off  to  be  talked 
about,  and  when  everybody  counsels  you 
to  avoid  explanations  and  go  on  again  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  it  is  very  hard ; 
you  may  succeed  in  uniting  the  old  strands 
and  twisting  them  together  once  more,  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  you  will  fail. 
We  went  into  Mary’s  new  home,  and  saw 
the  lady  who  was  the  head  of  the  school. 
It  was  holiday  time — the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days — and  they  were  alone.  This  lady 
was  middle-aged,  older  than  Mary,  but  not 
so  old  as  Mrs.  Tufnell.  She  was  an  un¬ 
married  woman,  and  I  could  at  once  un¬ 
derstand  what  Mary  had  said,  that  her 
very  name  and  her  widow’s  cap  told  for 
something  in  the  place.  But  what  was 
most  evident  of  all  was  that  little  Jack  was 
the  sovereign  of  Grove  House.  What¬ 
ever  anybody  might  do  or  say,  he  was 
supreme.  Miss  Robinson  was  fond  of  his 
mother,  and  “appreciated”  her,  as  she 
told  us ;  but  little  Jack  was  the  monarch, 
and  di(i  what  he  pleased. 

Our  visit  was,  as  people  say,  quite  plea¬ 
sant.  It  went  off  perfectly  well — we 
kissed  when  we  met  and  when  we  parted 
— we  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other 
of  what  had  passed  since  we  met — and 
there  was  little  Jack  to  make  acquaintance 
with,  and  a  great  many  of  his  wonderful 
adventures  to  be  told  of.  Mrs.  Tufnell 
came  away  with  the  thought  that  it  had 
been  a  great  success,  and  that  hencefor¬ 
ward  nothing  more  was  wanted — that 
Mary  and  I  would  be  one  again. 

But  Mary  and  I  felt  differently.  I  did. 


at  least,  and  I  am  sure  so  did  she.  You 
cannot  mend  a  rent  so  easily.  Such  a 
rent — a  rent  that  had  lasted  more  than 
five  years — how  can  it  be  drawn  together 
again  by  any  hasty  needle  and  thread  like 
a  thing  done  yesterday  ?  VVe  parted 
friends,  with  promises  to  meet  again  ;  but 
with  hearts,  oh !  so  much  more  apart  from 
each  other  than  they  had  been  an  hour 
before  !  An  hour  before  we  met  I  had  all 
sorts  of  vague  hopes  in  my  heart  — vague 
feelings  that  she  would  understand  me, 
that  1  would  understand  her — vague  yearn¬ 
ings  towards  the  old  union  which  was  al¬ 
most  perfect.  Did  you  ever  see  the  great 
glass  screen  they  have  in  some  houses  to 
shield  you  from  the  heat  of  the  fire  ?  You 
can  see  the  cheerful  blaze  through  it,  but 
you  feel  nothing.  Something  of  the  kind 
was  between  Mary  and  me.  We  saw 
through  it  as  well  as  ever,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  pleasant  warmth  ;  but  no  other 
sensation  followed,  only  the  chill  of  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  I  felt  that  she  was  now 
nothing,  nothing  to  me ;  and  I — I  cannot 
tell  how  I  seemed  to  her.  We  had  tlieold 
habit  suddenly  brought  to  life  and  put  on 
again,  but  none  of  the  old  meaning.  We 
were  like  mummers  trj’ing  to  make  our¬ 
selves  out  to  be  heroines  of  the  past,  but 
knowing  we  were  not  and  never  could  be 
what  we  appeared.  I  was  very  silent  dur¬ 
ing  our  drive  home.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say  to  my  dear  old  lady.  She  looked 
very  fragile  with  her  pretty  rose-cheeks, 
lying  back  in  the  comer  of  the  fly ;  she  was 
fatigued,  and  in  the  daylight  I  suddenly 
woke  up  to  see  that  she  did  look  very  fra¬ 
gile.  I  had  not  believed  in  it  before. 
And  how  could  I  vex  her  by  telling  her  of 
my  disappointment  ?  I  could  not  do  it ; 
she  was  pleased  and  happy ;  she  held  my 
hand,  and  nodded  to  me  and  said  :  “Now 
you  see  you  are  not  so  much  alone  as  you 
thought  you  were.  Now  you  see  you 
have  friends  who  belong  to  you.”  How 
could  I  have  had  the  heart  to  say  other¬ 
wise — to  say  I  had  found  out  that  we  were 
separated  for  ever,  Mary  and  I  ? 

T'hat  evening,  however,  after  tea,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  to  me  very  seriously.  We  were 
sitting  over  the  fire — she  on  her  favorite 
sofa,  I  on  a  low  chair  near  her.  I'he  fire¬ 
light  kept  dancing  about,  lighting  up  the 
room  fitfully.  It  w-as  a  large  room.  We 
had  some  candles  on  the  mantel-piece, 
which  shone,  reflected  in  the  great  mirror, 
as  if  from  some  dim,  deep  chamber  opening 
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off  this  one ;  but  it  was  really  the  firelight 
that  lighted  the  room.  I  had  been  singing 
to  her,  and  I  half  thought  she  had  been 
asleep,  when  suddenly  she  roused  up  all  at 
once,  and  sat  upright  in  her  little  prim  way. 

“  I  want  to  sjjeak  to  you,  Mary,”  she 
said ;  and  then,  after  a  pause — “  You  think 
I  meant  nothing  but  love  and  kindness 
when  1  took  you  to  see  Mrs.  Peveril  to-day; 
but  I  am  a  scheming,  wicked  old  woman, 
Mary.  I  had  more  than  that  on  my 
mind.” 

I  was  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  startled  by 
this  :  I  knew  her  way.  I  looked  up  at  her, 
smiling.  “You  are  so  designing,”  I  said; 
“  I  might  have  known  there  was  something 
underneath.  You  are  going  to  ask  them  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  holidays  here  ?” 

“  That  if  you  like,”  she  said  brightly,  en¬ 
couraged,  I  could  see,  by  my  tone ;  “  but 
more  than  that,  Mary ;  more  than  that.” 

I  was  not  curious.  I  looked  with  an  in¬ 
dolent  amusement  at  the  shining  of  the  fire¬ 
light  and  the  reflection  in  the  mirror  of  the 
flame  of  the  candles,  which  shone  out  of  its 
surface  without  seeming  to  move  the  dark 
ruddy  gloom  beyond.  A  glass  is  always  an 
inscrutable,  wonderful  thing,  like  an  open¬ 
ing  into  the  unseen ;  it  was  especially  so 
that  night. 

“  Mary,”  Mrs.  Tufnell  resumed,  with  a 
voice  that  faltered ;  I  could  not  tell  why, 
“do  you  remember  when  I  first  spoke  to 
you  of  Mrs.  Peveril — when  I  was  ill — and 
what  I  said  ?” 

“  Yes,”  I  answered,  with  sudden  alarm, 
looking  up  at  her.  “  You  don’t  feel  ill 
now  ?” 

“No,  but  I  have  got  a  shake,” she  said. 
“  When  a  woman  at  my  time  of  life  is  ill, 
though  it  may  seem  to  pass  quite  away,  it 
always  leaves  a  something.  I  shall  never 
be  as  strong  as  I  have  been,  my  dear  child. 
I  feel  I  have  got  a  shake.  My  life  has 
come  to  be  like  the  late  leaves  on  the  top 
of  a  tree.  They  may  last  through  many 
gales,  but  the  first  gust  may  blow  them  off. 
I  cannot  feel  sure  for  a  day.” 

I  went  close  up  to  her  in  my  fright,  and 
knelt  down  by  the  sofa,  and  put  ray  arms 
round  her.  “  Do  not  speak  so,”  I  said ; 
“  you  could  not  leave  me  ?  What  could  I 
do  without  you  ?  1  am  not  an  orphan  as 

long  as  I  have  you.  You  cannot  have  the 
heart - ” 

“  Oh,  Mary!  hush ;  don’t  overwhelm  me. 
It  was  of  that  I  wanted  to  speak.  I  shall 
live  as  long  as  I  can,  for  your  sake.  But, 


dear,  old  people  cannot  stay  always,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  may  be  wanted.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  it  a  great  deal,  and  there 
is  a  proposal  I  have  to  make  to  you — 
with  Mrs.  Peveril’s  consent,  Mary.  You 
must  listen  to  all  I  have  to  say.” 

“  Oh,  you  have  consulted  Mrs.  Peveril  I” 
said  I ;  and  I  got  up,  feeling  my  heart 
grow  chill  and  sore,  and  went  back  to  my 
seat  to  hear  what  was  to  be  said  to  me.  In 
the  depths  of  my  heart  I  must  have  been 
jealous  of  her  still.  It  came  all  back  upon 
me  like  a  flood.  My  dear  old  lady  gave 
me  a  grieved  look,  but  she  did  not  stop  to 
eiTplain.  She  went  quickly  on  with  what 
she  had  to  say : — 

“  Grove  House  is  a  nice  old-fashioned 
house,  and  cheap,  and  they  have  a  good 
list  of  scholars ;  and  Miss  Robinson  would 
be  glad  to  retire,  and  would  not  ask  very 
much  for  the  furniture  and  things;  and 
Mrs.  Peveril  is  so  much  liked  by  everybody. 
I  have  always  set  apart  as  much  as  I 
thought  was  right  of  my  little  property,  in¬ 
tending  it  for  you,  Mary - ” 

“  Don’t !”  I  cried,  in  a  voice  so  shrill  and 
sharp  that  it  startled  even  myself  who 
spoke. 

“  It  is  not  very  much,”  she  went  on,  “  but 
it  is  all  I  can  give  away,  and  my  whole 
heart  has  been  set  upon  doing  something 
for  you  with  this  money  that  will  make  you 
independent.  My  dear  Mary,  I  am  half 
afraid  you  don’t  like  the  thought,  you  are  so 
silent.  I  had  thought  of  buying  Grove 
House  for  Mrs.  Peveril  and  you.” 

“  For  Mrs.  Peveril  and  me !” 

“Yes — don’t  you  like  the  idea,  Mary  ? — 
don’t  you  like  the  idea  ?  I  thought  it  was 
something  that  would  please  you  so  much. 
You  have  always  said  you  liked  teaching, 
and  it  would  be  a  living  for  you,  dear,  and 
a  home  when  I  am  gone.  I  have  so  wished 
to  make  these  arrangements  for  you,  Mary 

“  Is  it  all  settled  ?”  I  said. 

“  Nothing  could  be  settled  without  your 
consent  All  that  I  want  is  your  good.  1 
could  not  leave  you,  could  I,  at  your  age, 
without  any  one  to  stand  by  you,  with¬ 
out  a  home  to  go  to,  without  a  friend 

Thus  she  apologized  to  me  for  those  kind, 
tender  plans  of  hers ;  and  I  sat  like  a  clod, 
feeling  that  I  could  not  reply.  I  was  dull 
and  heavy  and  miserable ;  not  grateful,  yet 
feeling  how  grateful  I  ought  to  be ;  under¬ 
standing  her,  yet  not  owning  even  to  myself 
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that  I  understood  her.  It  was  not  a  very 
great  destiny  that  was  thus  allotted  to  me, 
but  that  was  not  what  I  was  thinking.  My 
mind  did  not  revolt  against  the  idea  of  being 
the  mistress  of  a  school ;  which  was  natural 
enough.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  cannot  quite 
tell  what  it  was  that  gave  me  so  miserable  a 
feeling.  Here  was  my  life  marked  out  for 
me ;  there  was  never  to  be  any  change  in 
it ;  no  alteration  for  the  brighter  or  better 
occurred  to  this  dear  old  woman  who  loved 
me.  She  wanted  to  make  sure  I  should 
have  daily  bread  and  a  roof  to  shelter  me, 
and  some  sort  of  companionship.  How 
right  she  was !  How  good  and  how  kind  I 
and  yet,  oh,  how  dreary,  how  unutterably 
blank  and  hoi)eless  seemed  the  prospect !  I 
felt  this  with  a  dull  fighting  and  struggle  of 
the  two  things  in  me — wanting  to  please 
her  by  looking  pleased,  feeling  how  good 
she  was,  and  how  kind,  how  just,  how  suit¬ 
able  was  the  arrangement.  I  felt  all  this 
in  a  kind  of  way,  and  then  I  felt  the  struggle 
not  to  be  wildly  angry,  not  to  burst  out  and 
ask  her  how  she  could  think  of  condemning 
me  so — for  my  life  ? 

She  was  grieved  and  disappointed  at  the 
way  I  received  her  proposal,  but  she  was  so 
good  that  she  took  no  notice,  but  kissed  me, 
and  said  nothing  should  be  done  or  thought 
of  against  my  consent.  For  my  part  my 
heart  was  so  heavy  and  dull  that  I  could 
not  even  thank  her  for  her  kindness ;  but  I 
hung  about  her  when  she  went  to  bed,  and 
held  her  fast  in  a  speechless  way  that  she 
understood,  I  think,  though  I  said  nothing. 
She  cried,  she  looked  at  me  with  her  kind 
old  eyes  full  of  tears.  “  Oh,  Mary,”  she 
said,  “  don’t  break  my  heart !  If  I  could 
live  forever  and  go  on  always  taking  care  of 
you,  don’t  you  think  I  would  do  it,  for  your 
sake  and  your  father’s  too  ?  But  I  cannot. 
One  must  die  when  one’s  time  comes,  how¬ 
ever  much  ore  may  be  wanted,  and  I  must 
provide  for  that.” 

“  Oh,  why  can’t  I  provide  for  it  ?”  I  cried. 
“  Why  can’t  I  die,  too  ?  That  would  be 
the  b^t  way.” 

And  then  she  was  angry — half-angry — as 
much  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  be.  And 
oh,  with  what  a  dreary  feeling  I  found  my¬ 
self  alone,  and  had  to  sit  down  and  think  it 
over,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  it,  as  one 
has  so  often  in  this  life.  I  had  to  teach  my¬ 
self  to  see  how  good  it  was.  And  I  did.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  it.  What  was  there 
else  in  heaven  or  earth — as  I  could 
not  die  with  my  only  friend,  or  comi)el 
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her  to  live,  what  was  there  else  that  I 
could  do  ? 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Next  morning  when  I  woke,  the  impres¬ 
sion  on  my  mind  was,  that  Mrs.  Tufnell 
must  have  died  in  the  night.  I  cannot 
tell  why  I  thought  so,  but  I  woke  with  such 
a  horror  in  my  mind  that  I  threw'  a  shawl 
over  my  shoulders  and  rushed  to  her  door 
to  ask  how  she  w'as,  before  I  could  take 
breath.  She  was  not  up;  but  smiled  at 
me  from  her  bed,  where  she  lay  with  all 
the  pictures  and  the  portraits  of  her  friends 
about  her,  the  centre  of  a  silent  company. 
“  I  am  quite  well — better  than  usual,”  she 
said ;  but  I  think  she  knew  the  meaning 
of  my  terror,  and  felt  that  after  all  that  had 
been  said  it  was  natural  I  should  be  afraid. 
This  perhaps  threw  just  a  little  cloud  upon 
her  serenity  too,  during  the  morning,  for 
however  calmly  one  may  think  of  dying, 
I  suppose  it  must  startle  one  to  see  that 
others  are  thinking  of  it  I  supix>se  so — 
it  seems  natural.  She  was  very  grave, 
thoughtful,  and  somewhat  silent  during  the 
forenoon ;  and  when  I  went  and  sat  down 
by  her,  and  asked  her  to  forgive  me,  and 
said  I  was  ready  to  do  whatever  she  thought 
best,  she  took  me  into  her  arms  and  cried 
and  kissed  me.  “  Oh,  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  change !”  she  said.  “  I  do  not 
feel  as  if  I  could  face  the  change — but, 
Mary,  for  your  good - ” 

It  was  about  noon  as  w'e  thus  sat  talk¬ 
ing  it  over.  It  comforted  me  to  see  that 
she  liked  it  as  little  as  I  did ;  that  she 
would  rather  have  kept  me  with  her  to  the 
last  moment  of  her  life.  But  then  what 
should  I  have  done  ? — this  was  what  she 
thought  of.  We  were  talking  it  all  over 
very  seriously,  with  more  pain  than  either 
of  us  would  show.  It  was  a  chilly  winter 
morning.  The  room  was  bright,  to  be  sure, 
with  a  good  fire  burning,  and  all  the  com¬ 
forts  that  so  many  poor  people  are  without ; 
but  there  was  a  chill  that  went  to  one’s 
heart — the  chill  of  the  grave  for  her,  which 
she  thought  near ;  and  the  chill  of  the  out¬ 
side  world,  from  which  she  had  sheltered 
me  so  long,  for  me.  I  remember  the  look 
of  that  morning — there  was  a  black  frost 
outside  which  bound  all  the  dry  street,  and 
seemed  to  hold  the  naked  trees  in  the 
square  so  fast  that  they  dare  not  rustle, 
though  an  icy  wind  was  blowing  through 
them.  There  were  traces  still  on  the  win¬ 
dows,  notwithstanding  the  fire,  of  the  fros- 
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ty  network  of  the  night.  The  sun  had  be¬ 
gun  to  shine  as  it  approached  noon,  but 
even  the  sun  was  white  and  cold,  and 
seemed  rather  to  point  out  how  chilly  the 
world  was,  than  to  warm  it  After  we  had 
got  through  all  our  explanations  and  said 
all  that  was  to  be  said,  and  arranged  that 
Mary  was  to  l>e  invited  to  the  Square  with 
her  child  to  spend  a  week  of  the  holidays 
and  arrange  everything,  we  still  kept  sit¬ 
ting  together  holding  each  other’s  hands, 
not  saying  much.  I  could  not  pretend  that  I 
liked  it  even  to  please  her,  and  she  did  not 
like  it,  though  she  thought  it  right ;  but  all 
the  same  it  was  settled,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  say. 

It  was  all  settled  by  twelve  o’clock,  fix¬ 
ed  and  decided  with  that  double  certainty 
which  is  given  by  pain.  If  we  had’ liked 
it  we  should  not  have  felt  half  so  sure. 
At  half-past  twelve  the  midday  post  came 
in,  and  I  was  still  sitting  by  my  dear  old 
lady,  holding  her  hand,  feeling  my  heart 
sink  lower  and  lower  every  moment,  think¬ 
ing  how  I  should  have  to  leave  her  when 
she  wanted  me  most — when  Mrs.  Tufnell’s 
maid  came  in  with  the  letters.  She  gave 
some  to  her  mistress,  and  she  gave  one  to 
me.  I  do  not  think  I  recognized  the  writ¬ 
ing  at  first.  Lut  I  got  few  letters,  and  it 
gave  me  a  little  thrill  of  agitation,  I  could 
not  quite  tell  why.  It  was  a  foreign  let¬ 
ter,  with  a  number  of  unintelligible  post¬ 
marks.  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window, 
partly  because  my  heart  began  to  beat  very 
ioud,  and  partly  to  leave  Mrs.  Tufnell  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  read  her  letters.  I  recollect  looking  out 
unconsciously  and  seeing  the  dried-up, 
dusty,  frosty  look  of  everything,  the  ice- 
wind  sweeping  the  dust  round  the  comers, 
the  bare  shivering  trees — with  a  momen¬ 
tary  thrill  of  sensation  that  my  life  was  like 
that,  dried-up,  frost-bound,  for  ever  and 
ever.  And  then,  with  my  fingers  trembling 
and  my  heart  beating,  and  a  consciousness 
of  something  coming,  I  could  not  tell 
what,  I  opened  the  envelope  and  found 

- This  was  what  I  found ;  without  any 

preface  or  introduction — without  anything 
to  soften  the  difference  between  what  was 
before  my  eyes  and  what  was  going  to  be. 

There  was  no  beginning  to  the  letter ; 
there  were  a  good  many  blots  in  it,  as  if  it 
had  been  written  with  a  hand  which  was  not 
very  steady.  There  was  not  even  a  date 
until  the  end.  He  who  had  written  it  had 
l>een  as  much  agitated  as  she  who  read  it ; 
and  she  who  read  it  did  so  as  in  a  dream. 


not  knowing  where  she  was  standing,  feel¬ 
ing  the  world  and  the  white  curtains  and 
the  frosty  square  to  be  going  round  and 
round  with  her,  making  a  buzzing  in  her 
ears  and  a  thumping  against  her  breast. 

What  a  plunge  into  a  new  world — into 
an  old  world — into  a  world  not  realized, 
not  possible,  and  yet  so  strange  in  its  fas¬ 
cination,  so  bewildering !  Was  it  a  dream 
— or  could  it  be  true  ? 

“  I  have  long  wanted,  and  often  tried,  to 
write  to  you  again.  I  do  not  know  now 
whether  I  may  or  whether  I  ought.  If 
this  letter  should  come  to  another  man’s 
wife,  if  it  should  fall  into  your  hands  in 
such  changed  circumstances  that  you  will 
scarcely  remember  the  writer’s  name — and 
I  cannot  hide  from  myself  that  all  this 
may  be  the  case — then  forgive  me,  Mary, 
and  put  it  in  the  fire  without  further 
thought.  It  will  not  be  for  you,  in  your 
new  life,  but  for  some  one  else  whom  you 
will  have  forgotten,  though  I  can  never 
forget  her.  But  if  you  are  still  little  Mary 
Peveril  as  you  used  to  be,  oh,  read  it!  and 
try  to  throw  your  thoughts  b.ack  to  the 
time  when  you  knew  me — when  we  used 
to  meet.  You  were  not  much  more  than 
a  child.  How  much  I  have  thought  of 
that  time;  how  often  and  often  I  have 
gone  over  it  in  my  thoughts  I  need  not  tell 
you.  You  were  badly  used,  dear  Mary. 
I  was  wrong — I  will  say  it  humbly  on  my 
knees  if  you  like :  having  got  your  pro¬ 
mise  and  your  heart — for  I  did  have  that, 
if  only  for  a  little  while — nothing  could 
have  justified  me  in  appearing  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  to  place  you  otherwise  than  first  in 
all  I  did  or  said.  I  will  not  excuse  my¬ 
self  by  saying  how  much  startled  I  was 
by  the  sight  of  Miss  Martindale,  nor  how 
anxious  I  was  to  know  whether  my  mother 
had  any  share,  or  what  share  she  had,  in 
her  disappearance  from  our  house.  I  will 
say  nothing  about  all  that,  but  only  that  I 
was  wrong,  wrong  without  any  excuse.  Had 
I  thought  of  what  I  was  risking  by  my  cu¬ 
riosity,  I  would  have  bitten  my  tongue  out 
sooner  than  have  asked  a  single  question. 
Do  you  think,  could  you  think,  that  I 
would  have  sacrificed  you  to  the  old  fool¬ 
ish  business  which  was  over  years  before  ? 
I  was  an  utter  fool,  I  allow,  but  not  such  a 
fool  as  that  Therefore,  Mary  dear,  dearest, 
whom  I  have  always  thought  of,  listen  to 
me  again  ;  take  me  back  again  !  I  will  beg 
your  pardon  a  hundred  and  a  thousand 
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times.  I  will  humbly  do  whatever  pen¬ 
ance  you  may  appoint  me ;  but  listen  to 
me  now.  You  would  not  listen  to  me  at 
first — and  perhaps  I  was  not  so  ready  at 
first  to  acknowledge  how  wrong  I  was.  I 
have  had  five  long  years  to  think  of  it,  and 
I  see  it  all.  You  were  rightly  angry,  dear, 
and  I  was  wrong ;  and  if  ever  man  repent¬ 
ed,  I  have  repented.  Mary,  Mary!  take 
me  back ! 

“  I  have  been  wandering  about  the 
world  all  this  time,  working  and  doing  well 
enough.  I  can  offer  you  something  better 
now  than  the  little  cottage  we  once  spoke 
of,  though  that  would  have  been  Paradise. 
I  am  leaving  along  with  this  letter,  and 
hope  to  arrive  in  England  almost  as  soon. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  write — unless  indeed 
you  would,  of  your  own  sweet  kindness — 
one  w'ord — to  Chester  Street  ?  But  even 
if  you  don’t  do  that,  I  will  go  to  Russell 
S<|uare  in  the  hope  of  finding  you.  Mary ! 
«lon’t  break  my  heart.  You  liked  me  once. 
If  I  knew  what  to  say  that  would  move 
you,  I  would  make  this  letter  miles  long ; 
but  I  don’t  know  what  more  to  say,  except 
that  I  love  you  better  than  ever,  and  no 
one  but  you ;  and  that  I  am  coming  back 
to  England  for  you,  for  you  only — half 
hopeless,  only  determined  to  try  once 
more.  Perhaps  by  the  time  you  have 
read  this  I  may  be  at  your  door. 

“  h>er  and  ever  yours, 

“  George  Durham.” 

“Mary!”  cried  some  one,  calling  me; 
“Mary,  what  is  the  matter?  Have  you 
bad  news,  my  dear  ?  Mary  !  Good  gra¬ 
cious,  the  child  will  faint !  Mary,  don’t 
you  hear  me  ?” 

“  Oh,  hush,  hush  !”  I  cried,  not  knowing 
what  I  said.  “  Hark  !  listen !  is  that  him 
at  the  door  ?” 

It  was  not  him  just  then ;  and  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  the  curtains  stopped  going  round, 
and  the  floor  and  the  Square  and  everything 
about  grew  solid  and  steady,  and  I  came  to 
myself.  To  myself,  yes — but  not  to  the 
same  self  as  had  been  sitting  so  sadly  hold¬ 
ing  my  old  lady’s  hand.  What  a  change 
all  in  a  moment!  If  I  had  not  been  so 
happy,  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  think 
that  a  man’s  letter  could  all  in  a  moment 
make  such  a  change  in  a  woman’s  life.  It 
is  demoralizing  to  the  last  degree — it  comes 
in  the  way  of  all  the  proper  efforts  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  independent  thought,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  is  most  necessary  and  elevating. 
If  in  a  moment,  without  any  virtue  of  yours. 
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without  any  exertion  of  yours,  you  are  to 
have  your  existence  all  altered  for  you — the 
greyness  turned  into  brightness,  the  labor 
into  ease,  the  poverty  into  wealth — how  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  you  can  be  trained 
aright  ?  It  is  demoralizing,  but  it  is  very 
pleasant.  Oh,  the  change  in  one  half- 
hour  1 

But  I  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  anyone  how  it  was  that  I  behaved 
like  a  rational  creature  at  this  moment,  and 
did  not  take  a  bad  turn  and  torture  him 
and  myself  with  objections.  It  was  not 
wisdom  on  my  part ;  I  think  it  was  the  ab¬ 
solute  suddenness  of  the  whole  transaction. 
Had  he  left  me  more  time  to  think,  or  pre¬ 
pared  me  for  his  reception,  my  pride  and 
my  dqlicacy  would  have  come  m,  and  pro¬ 
bably  I  should  have  thrown  away  both  his 
happiness  and  my  own.  But  fortunately  he 
arrived  that  very  afternoon,  before  the  first 
excitement  was  over,  arid  hearing  that  Miss 
Peveril  was  at  home,  and  that  the  servants 
had  not  been  forbidden  to  admit  him, 
walked  up-stairs  when  I  was  not  thinking, 
and  took  possession  of  me  as  if  there  had 
been  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Tuf- 
nell  was  begging  me  to  write  to  him  at  the 
very  moment.  I  had  shown  her  my  letter, 
and  she  was  full  of  enthusiasm  about  it.  “  Be 
an  honest  girl,  Mary,”  she  was  saying  :  “  a 
girl  should  not  worry  a  man  like  that : 
you  ought  to  be  frank  and  open,  and  send 
him  a  word  to  meet  him  when  he  comes 
home.  Say  you  are  as  fond  of  him  as  he 
is  of  you - ” 

“No,  I  could  not — I  could  not,”  I  was 
beginning  to  say ;  when  suddenly  some¬ 
thing  overshadowed  us,  and  a  big,  ringing 
voice  said  behind  me,  “  How  could  she  ? 
Let  us  be  reasonable.”  Reasonable! 
After  that  there  was  no  more  to  say. 

But  if  it  had  not  all  passed  like  a  dream  ; 
if  he  had  not  been  so  sudden ;  if  he  had 
taken  more  time  and  more  care — the 
chances  are,  I  know,  that  I  should  have 
behaved  like  a  fool,  and  hesitated  and 
questioned,  and  been  proud  and  been  fool¬ 
ish.  As  it  was,  I '  had  to  be  honest  and 
happy — there  w'as  no  time  for  anything 
else. 

This  was  of  course  the  ending  of  the 
whole  matter.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether,  had  my  dear  old  lady  been  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  anxiety  of  her  charge  of 
me,  she  would  have  died.  As  it  is,  she 
has  not  died.  She  lives  with  ris  often  now, 
and  we  with  her.  On  my  wedding  day 
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she  talked  of  departing  in  peace ;  but  so 
far  from  departing  in  peace,  she  has  been 
stronger  ever  since,  and  has  a  complexion 
any  girl  of  twenty  might  envy.  When  I 
look  back  to  Southampton  Street  and  to 
Russell  Square,  where  I  was  so  unhappy, 
they  all  grow  delightful  and  beautiful  to 
me.  It  was  very  bad,  no  doubt  (I  sup¬ 
pose),  while  it  lasted,  but  how  I  smile  now 
at  all  my  dolors!  The  delightful  fact 
that  they  are  over  makes  them  pleasant 
“  That  is  how  it  will  be,  Mary,”  my  dear¬ 
est  old  lady  says,  “  with  all  our  sorrows, 
when  we  die  and  get  safely  out  of  them. 
We  shall  smile — I  know  it — and  wonder 
how  we  could  have  made  such  a  fuss  over 
those  momentary  woes.”  This  is  a  serious 
way  of  ending  a  story,  which  after  all  has 
turned  out  merely  a  love-story,  a  thing  I 
never  contemplated  when  I  began  to  con¬ 
fide  my  early  miseries  to  you.  How 
miserable  I  was !  and  how  it  dl  makes  me 
smile  now ! 

As  for  Mary  —  the  other  Mary — w’e 
carried  out  that  arrangement  for  her 
which  had  been  proposed  for  me.  We 


bought  Grove  House  for  her.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  could  have  done  better.  I 
never  see  that  she  is  dull  or  weary  of  her 
life.  What  languors  she  may  have  she 
keeps  from  common  view.  Little  Jack 
has  grown  a  great  boy,  and  she  is  very 
happy  in  him.  But  she  does  not  give 
herself  up  to  him,  like  so  many  mothers. 
“  I  must  keep  my  owm  life,”  she  said  to  me 
once,  when  I  wanted  her  to  give  up,  to 
live  quietly  at  home  and  devote  herself  to 
my  little  brother  alone.  “  He  will  go  out 
into  the  world  after  a  while,”  she  went  on  ; 
“  he  must,  he  has  to  make  his  way — and 
I,  what  should  I  do  then  ?  follow  him,  or 
stay  at  home  all  alone?  No!  I  must 
keep  my  own  life.”  And  so  she  does. 
Happiness  ?  I  cannot  tell  if  she  has  happi¬ 
ness';  so  many  people  get  on  without  that 
— though  some  of  us,  I  thank  God  humbly 
on  my  knees,  have  it  without  deserving  it 
— without  having  done  anything  for  it 
Mary,  I  believe,  never  takes  time  to  ask 
herself  how  about  that.  She  said  so  once ; 
she  is  not  unhappy,  and  never  will  be ; 
she  has  her  life. — Macmillan's  Ma^^azine. 


THE  STORY  OT  LA  VALLIERE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  MIRABEAU.” 


Few  kings  have  experienced  the  felicity 
of  being  loved  for  themselves  alone.  Of 
the  many  exceptional  blessings  bestowed 
ui>on  the  Grand  Monarque  that  was  one 
of  the  rarest.  Court  love  being  usually  a 
compound  of  vanity,  avarice,  and  ambi¬ 
tion. 

Amidst  the  pomp  and  bustle,  the  bril¬ 
liance  and  artificiality  of  the  age  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  the  story  of  La  Vallifere 
comes  upon  us  like  some  strain  of  soft 
pastoral  music  suddenly  breathed  among 
the  drums  and  trumpets  and  clashing  cym¬ 
bals  of  a  grand  overture ;  as  though  while 
wandering  among  the  stately  magnificence, 
the  artistically-planted  groves,  geometri¬ 
cally-cut  trees,  and  exotic  flower-beds  of 
Versailles,  we  came  unexpectedly  upon 
some  forgotten  nook,  unspoiled  by  art, 
where  the  grass  grew  unshaven,  and  where 
the  sweet  field-flowers  revelled  in  wild 
freedom,  and  the  luxuriant  trees,  ignorant 
of  the  pruning-knife,  threw  forth  their  arms 
with  all  the  fantastic  grace  of  untaught 
Nature. 

Of  the  three  victims  of  kingly  love  over 


which  romance  has  cast  its  most  roseate 
hues.  Fair  Rosamond,  Jane  Shore,  and  La 
Vallifere,  the  later  is  the  purest,  her  story 
the  most  pathetic.  Few  among  even  the 
most  rigid  of  moralists  have  cast  a  stone 
at  her.  Her  youth,  her  simplicity,  her  all- 
absorbing  love,  her  resistance,  the  almost 
impossibility  of  escape  from  the  effects  of 
her  passion,  her  agony  of  remorse,  the  total 
absence  of  ambition  and  liking  for  display, 
•and,  above  all,  the  long  dreary  years  of 
austere  penitence  that  closed  her  life, 
have  gained  for  her  the  tears  and  sympa¬ 
thy  of  every  gentle  heart  of  all  succeeding 
generations. 

Louise-Fran^oise  de  la  Baume  le  Blanc 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Valli^re,  and  was  bom  at  Tours  in  the 
year  1644.  Her  father  died  while  she  was 
yet  an  infant,  and  after  a  while  her  mother 
re-married  with  M.  de  St.-R^my,  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  household  of  Gaston  Due 
d’Orl^ans ;  and  at  Blois,  the  residence  of 
that  prince,  Louise  passed  her  girlhood. 

It  was  in  the  year  1659  that  she  first 
beheld  the  king ;  he  stopped  at  Blois  for  a 
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few  hours  while  on  his  way  to  claim  the 
hand  of  the  Infanta.  Louis  departed  un¬ 
conscious  of  her  existence,  but  from  that 
hour  his  image  was  graven  upon  her  heart, 
never  to  be  effaced  until  it  was  cold  in 
death.  But  this  love  was  unknown,  un¬ 
acknowledged  to  herself — it  was  dreamy, 
not  passionate ;  she  would  sit  for  hours  to¬ 
gether  recalling  the  tones  of  his  voice,  the 
lineaments  of  his  face.  Ah !  if  she  could 
but  live  for  ever  in  his  presence,  to  gaze 
upon  him,  to  hear  him  speak,  although  no 
word  to  her,  she  could  be  happy.  Such 
was  the  dream  of  fifteen. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Due  d’Orleans 
died ;  the  establishment  at  Blois  was  broken 
up,  and  M.  de  St.-R^my  was  deprived  of 
his  office.  But  soon  afterwards,  through 
the  influence  of  Madame  de  Choisy,  Louise 
gained  admission  as  lady-in-waiting  into 
the  household  of  the  Princess  Henrietta, 
and  took  up  her  abode  at  P'ontainebleau. 
It  was  impossible  that  her  youth  and  pre¬ 
possessing  appearance  should  long  escape 
the  attentions  of  the  libertine  gallants  of 
the  court.  The  Count  de  Guiche  made 
advances  to  her,  but,  too  preoccupied  with 
one  image  to  admit  the  shadow  of  another, 
she  quickly  repelled  them,  and  thus  con¬ 
verted  his  love  into  enm'ity.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  her  eyes  were  frequently  blessed  with 
the  passing  vision  of  the  idol  of  her  dreams ; 
but  the  idol  was  still  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  worshipper.  . 

The  secret  was  revealed  to  him  by  a 
romantic  incident  during  the  marriage  fes¬ 
tivities  of  Madame.  Among  other  mag¬ 
nificent  entertainments  given  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  a  splendid  ballet  in  which  the 
King  appeared  as  Ceres.*  He  was  then 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  with  a  face  like 
Antinous  and  a  figure  like  Apollo,  the 
very  beau-ideal  of  lusty  manhood.  The 
Greek  dress  displayed  his  noble  form  and 
handsome  features  to  the  finest  advantage, 
and  gazing  upon  this  glorious  vision  Louise 
drank  in  new  draughts  of  love.  After  the 
banquet  she  and  two  other  ladies,  one  des¬ 
tined  to  be  her  rival,  Athenais  de  Morte- 
mar,  the  future  Madame  de  Montespan, 
strolled  into  the  forest  through  the  soft, 
summer  twilight,  and  sitting  down  beneath 
a  large  old  tree  began  to  converse  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  Their  movements 


*  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
>earing  in  character  and  dancing  in  ballets  until 
tU  thirty-sixth  year. 


being  observed  by  M.  de  Beringhen,  he 
laughingly  proposed  to  the  King,  who  was 
standing  near,  to  follow  them  and  listen 
to  their  conversation,  which  would  doubt¬ 
less  turn  upon  the  merits  of  their  favorite 
gallants.  Kntering  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
the  frolic  the  King  eagerly  assented,  and 
after  following  the  ladies  at  a  safe  distance 
until  they  were  seated,  the  two  gentlemen 
contrived  to  ensconce  themselves  behind 
the  tree  and  hear  the  whole  conversation 
that  passed.  M.  de  Beringhen  was  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  conjecture.  Two  of  the  ladies 
began  an  animated  criticism  upon  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  different  gentlemen  who 
had  prominently  figured  that  day.  The 
third,  who  was  Louise,  remained  silent 
until  she  was  appealed  to.  Her  reply 
thrilled  the  heart  of  Louis  with  pleasure 
and  gratified  vanity.  It  was  to  the  effect 
— that  she  wondered  that  any  other  should 
be  noticed  while  the  King  was  -present. 
This  reply  was  of  course  hailed  with  a 
shower  of  witticisms  from  her  companions. 
Overwhelmed  with  confusion  at  having  so 
openly  expressed  her  thoughts,  yet  still 
unconscious  that  they  deserved  the  mean¬ 
ing  imputed  to  them,  she  added  that  a 
crown  could  add  nothing  to  the  gifts  which 
Nature  had  lavished  upon  him — it  was 
rather  a  safeguard  against  the  presumption 
of  too  ardent  an  admiration. 

Eager  to  recognise  the  speaker,  for  it 
was  now  nearly  dark,  Louis  made  a  move¬ 
ment  forward  and  thus  betrayed  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  listeners.  Greatly  terrified  the 
ladies  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  ran  away 
so  swiftly  that  they  regained  the  company 
before  their  pursuers  could  overtake  them. 

The  sarcasms  and  jests  of  her  compa¬ 
nions  revealed  to  Louise  the  secret  of  her 
heart.  In  the  solitude  of  her  chamber  she 
asked  of  herself  the  question:  Are  their 
imputations  true  ?  Is  it  then  Im^e  t  and 
her  heart  answered,  “  Yes.”  The  revela¬ 
tion  was  terrible  to  her,  for  she  was  whol¬ 
ly  pure.  She  prayed  for  strength  to  sub¬ 
due  her  passion.  She  wept  tears  of  shame 
lest  her  secret  should  be  bruited  abroad, 
and  for  two  days,  fearful  of  encountering 
the  ridicule  of  such  a  discovery,  she  never 
quitted  her  room.  But  however  long  she 
might  put  off  the  evil  hour  it  must  come 
at  last ;  her  duties  must  compel  her  reap¬ 
pearance  in  public. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  very  time 
when,  after  her  seclusion,  she  first  entered 
the  apartments  of  her  royal  mistress,  the 
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King  was  there.  As  he  j)assed  down  the 
room  he  addressed  a  few  words  of  com- 
j)liment  to  each  lady.  Louise  was  the 
last  he  approached.  As  with  downcast 
eyes  and  trembling  voice  she  made  some 
brief  reply  to  his  gallantries,  he  started 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her.  He  recog¬ 
nised  the  voice.  This  then  was  the  lady 
of  the  forest  whose’  words  had  so  thrilled 
his  heart. 

Every  evening,  from  that  time,  he  join¬ 
ed  the  circle  of  Madame  Henrietta  and 
never  failed  to  hold  some  conversation, 
^however  brief,  with  Louise.  This  atten¬ 
tion  was  quickly  marked  by  the  courtiers ; 
but  as  he  was  suspected  of  a  passion  for 
the  Princess  herself  it  was  thought  to  be 
only  a  mask  worn  the  better  to  concal 
other  designs.  And  this  interpretation 
Louis,  for  a  time,  preferred  to  humor.  But 
as  his  love  grew  day  by  day  he  soon  cast 
aside  all  disguise.  One  day  there  was  a 
great  hunt  in  the  forest.  While  all  were 
seated  at  a  repast  that  had  been  hastily 
improvised  beneath  the  trees,  a  terrible 
thunder-storm  came  on,  and  the  rain  de¬ 
scended  in  such  torrents  that  every  one, 
regardless  of  rank  or  etiquette,  fled  to  the 
nearest  shelter.  Blinded  by  the  rain, 
Louise  unwittingly  took  refuge  beneath 
the  same  tree  as  the  King,  and  for  two 
long  hours,  with  the  f>ouring  rain  patter¬ 
ing  upon  the  leaves  above  and  often  drop¬ 
ping  upon  his  bare  head,  the  King  held 
converse  with  her.  The  words  were  un¬ 
heard,  but  her  blushing  cheek  and  his  ear¬ 
nest  manner  sjMjke  a  language  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  beholders. 

In  future,  when  the  ladies  of  the  court 
took  their  evening  drive,  Louis,  as  soon  as 
he  had  paid  his  compliments  to  Madame, 
attached  himself  wholly  to  the  carriage 
which  contained  Louise.  Not  content 
with  these  continual  meetings  they  kept 
up  a  daily  correspondence.  There  is  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  anecdote  told  of  this 
correspondence.  The  letters  of  the  King 
were  so  beautifully  written  that  Louise, 
who  possessed  but  little  talents  and  no 
brilliance  of  wit,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  produce  adequate  replies,  solicited  the 
assistance  of  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  a 
gentleman  remarkable  for  his  accomplish¬ 
ments,  to  indite  her  letters.  This  brought 
about  the  discovery  that  he,  the  Marquis, 
actually  performed  the  same  office  for  his 
royal  master,  and  was  the  real  author  of 
the  epistles  she  had  so  much  admired! 


LA  VALLIERE.  March, 

The  King  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  over  the 
expose. 

A  still  more  marked  and  open  proof  of 
the  King’s  favor  was  the  presentation  to 
her,  in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  Henri¬ 
etta,  of  a  pair  of  magnificent  bracelets  that 
he  had  won  in  a  court  lottery.  In  the 
meantime  the  Queen  was  entirely  unsus¬ 
picious.  “  That  confidence  was  a  sad  mis¬ 
fortune  for  us  all,”  writes  La  Valli^re. 
“  One  tear  from  her  w’ould  have  saved 
me !” 

When  the  nights  came  and  she  was 
alone  with  her  thoughts,  she  trembled  with 
fear  as  she  looked  back  upon  the  events  of 
each  day  and  saw  herself  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  a  gulf  of  shame  and  infamy. 
With  streaming  eyes  she  prayed  for  delive¬ 
rance  from  temptation,  and  vowed  she 
would  fly  the  danger  ere  it  was  too  late.  But 
with  the  morrow  came  bending  over  her 
that  form  and  face  which  were  to  her  as  a 
god’s,  that  entrancing  voice  breathing  soft 
w’ords  of  passion  into  her  ear  until  her  soul 
swooned  with  the  ecstasy  of  her  adoration. 
All  resistance  melted  away;  let  death 
come — destruction — all,  so  that  she  might 
exist  but  that  one  hour  to  gaze  and  listen, 
her  being  absorbed  in  his.  She  had  pow¬ 
er  to  resist  the  fascination  no  more  than  the 
moth  the  flame  that  will  devour  it,  the 
ship  the  whirlpool  that  will  engulf  it,  the 
Indian  the  eye  of  the  rattlesnake  that  will 
enfold  him  in  its  deadly  coils.  But  no  sin 
had  stained  her  as  yet. 

Louise  de  la  Valliere  was  now  scarcely 
eighteen,  fair  complexion  tinged  with  the 
bloom  of  the  carnation,  flaxen  hair,  blue 
eyes  full  of  sweetness,  features  slightly 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  figure  under 
the  middle  height,  graceful  but  somewhat 
marred  by  a  slight  lameness.  The  Abb<5 
de  Choisy  says  in  his  Memoirs,  “  in  child¬ 
hood  we  have  played  together  a  hundred 
times,”  and  he  thus  describes  her:  “She 
was  not  one  of  those  perfect  l)eauties  that 
one  often  admires  without  loving;  she  was 
very  loveable,  and  the  words  of  La  Fon¬ 
taine,  ‘a  grace  more  beautiful  even  than 
beauty’s  self,’  seemed  written  for  her.  She 
had  a  beautiful  complexion,  fair  hair,  a 
sweet  smile ;  her  eyes  were  blue,  with  an 
expression  so  tender,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  so  modest,  that  it  gained  both  our 
hearts  and  our  esteem  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment.  Her  charm  was  inexpressible ;  her 
voice  so  melodious  that  while  reading  the 
verses  of  Racine  they  seemed  purposely 
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composed  to  suit  its  tones.  Further,  she 
had  but  little  wit,  but  that  she  did  not  fail  to 
cultivate  continually  by  reading.  No  am¬ 
bition,  no  interested  views.  More  taken 
up  with  dreaming  of  him  she  loved  than 
artfully  studying  to  please  him ;  totally  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  her  passion,  the  only  one  of  her 
life.” 

Referring  to  a  later  period  than  that  at 
which  we  have  at  present  arrived,  he  writes 
again :  “  Preferring  honor  to  all  things, 

and  exjK)sing  herself  more  than  once  to 
death  rather  than  allow  her  frailty  to  be 
suspected.  Sweet  tempered,  liberal,  retir¬ 
ing  ;  never  forgetting  that  she  had  erred, 
hoping  always  to  return  to  the  right  path — 
a  Christian  feeling  which  has  drawn  upon 
her  all  the  treasures  of  pity,  and  imparted 
a  holy  calm  to  a  long  life  of  austere  peni¬ 
tence.  From  the  time  that  she  knew  the 
King’s  love  she  had  no  wish  to  see  her  old 
friends,  nor  even  to  hear  of  them,  for  her 
passion  held  the  place  of  all.” 

Even  the  shield  of  the  King’s  love  did 
not  protect  her  from  the  advances  of  one 
libertine — Fouquet,  the  celebrated  Minister 
of  Finance — who  offered  to  place  two 
hundred  thousand  livres  at  her  disposal. 
“  Were  it  twenty  millions  I  would  not 
stoop  to  such  degradation,”  was  her  indig¬ 
nant  reply.  On  hearing  of  this  audacity 
Louis’  rage  knew  no  bounds. 

Soon  after  this  came  the  splendid  fete 
at  Vaux — a  fete  which,  in  costliness  and 
magnificence,  far  surpassed  those  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
palace  and  gardens  of  Vaux  stood  for¬ 
merly  sufficed  for  three  villages,  which  had 
been  rased  to  make  room  for  them.  Their 
formation  cost  ten  million  livres.  Fountains 
— then  almost  unknown,  even  in  the  King’s 
grounds— cast  their  waters,  brought  from  a 
distance  of  five  leagues,  into  enormous 
basins  of  marble.  Versailles  was  not  yet 
rebuilt,  and  Fontainebleau  was  but  a  poor 
abode  to  this.  The  ‘Ficheux’  of  Moli- 
ere  was  on  this  occasion  represented  for 
the  first  time.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
ball  and  a  grand  display  of  fireworks.  The 
fete  cost  the  minister  fifteen  million  francs. 
This  monstrous  ostentation  filled  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  King’s  wrath,  which  had  long 
been  gathering  against  the  minister,  and 
but  for  the  entreaties  of  Louise  he  would 
have  arrested  him  there  in  his  own  dwel¬ 
ling  ;  she  saved  the  life  of  her  insulter. 

Fain  would  her  royal  lover  have  loaded 
her  with  jewels  and  costly  gifts;  but,  unlike 


her  successor,  De  Montespan,  for  these  she 
had  no  liking,  and  persistently  refused 
them.  F^tes  of  unexampled  splendor 
w’ere  given  in  her  honor.  In  all  these  the 
King  took  part.  In  one  he  led  the  pro¬ 
cession,  his  dress  and  the  housings  of  his 
horse  blazing  with  jewels.  After  the  pages, 
equerries,  &c.,  came  a  gilded  car  eighteen 
feet  high,  fifteen  wide,  and  twenty-four 
long,  representing  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
This  was  followed  by  representations  of 
the  four  ages  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
iron,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  seasons, 
and  the  hours.  When  night  came  the  ban¬ 
queting  table  was  lit  up  by  four  thou¬ 
sand  torches,  and  two  hundred  attendants, 
dttired  as  dryads  and  wood  nymphs,  waited 
on  the  guests.  Two  persons,  representing 
Pan  and  Diana,  approached  the  royal  cir¬ 
cle  on  the  summit  of  a  moving  mountain. 
A  vast  orchestra  was  erected  as  if  by  magic.  \ 
Arcades  lighted  by  five  hundred  chande¬ 
liers  of  green-and-silver  surrounded  the 
banqueting  hall  and  theatre,  and  a  gilt 
balustrade  enclosed  the  whole  exterior. 
The  fete  lasted  seven  days.  During  this 
time  the  first  three  acts  of  ‘  Tartuffe  ’  were 
produced ;  but  the  play  was  prohibited  as 
bearing  too  hardly  upon  the  religious 
bodies. 

La  Valli^re  was  now  at  the  height  of  her 
favor ;  she  had  become  the  mistress  of  the 
King;  but  from  that  moment  remorse 
never  ceased  to  gnaw  at  her  heart.  At 
length  came  a  terrible  blow;  Anne  of 
Austria  dismissed  her  from  the  court.* 
Overwhelmed  with  shame,  she  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  her  chamber  and  abandoned  her¬ 
self  to  despair.  The  King,  finding  her 
thus,  questioned  her  as  to  the  cause ;  but, 
fearfiil  of  creating  a  scene  which  could  but 
add  to  her  confusion,  she  would  not  tell 
him.  Provoked  by  her  silence,  he  left  her 
in  high  displeasure.  Utterly  prostrated  by 
this  double  blow,  feeling  herself  abandoned 
by  all,  and  tormented  by  remorse,  who  can 

*  There  are  several  versions  of  the  cause  of  her 
flight.  One  given  by  Madame  I.a  Fayette,  an  au¬ 
thority  by  no  means  unreliable,  is  to  the  effect, 
that  the  intrigue  lietween  the  Princess  Henrietta 
and  the  Count  de  Guiche  had  been  revealed  to  La 
Valliire  by  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  with  strict 
injunctions  to  secresy.  Now  it  had  been  agreetl 
between  herself  and  Louis  that  neither  should 
have  a  secret  from  the  other.  The  remembrance 
of  this  agreement  weighed  upon  her  mind,  until 
the  King,  remarking  her  strangeness  of  manner, 
uestioned  her,  she  refused  to  tell  him  the  cause, 
le  left  her  in  anger,  did  not  return,  and  she  fled 
to  Chaillot. 
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describe  her  sufferings  ?  But  all  could  not 
conquer  the  anxiety  of  her  love.  Hour 
after  hour  through  her  sobs  and  groans  she 
listened  eagerly  for  the  returning  footsteps 
of  her  lover;  but  they  came  not.  Mid¬ 
night  sounded,  and  still  he  returned  not ; 
and  then  came  the  awful  thought  that 
he  had  left  her  forever.  She  sprang 
from  the  floor  upon  which  she  had  been 
lying ;  she  could  no  longer  remain  within 
those  walls,  and,  delirious  with  despair, 
fled  from  the  palace  into  the  darkness 
and  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  King  dis¬ 
covered  her  flight,  and,  half  mad  with 
grief,  went  forth  himself  in  search  of  her. 
Certain  information  directed  him  to  the 
convent  of  Chaillot,  and  there,  lying  in¬ 
sensible  upon  the  cold  stones  of  the  court¬ 
yard,  he  found  the  fugitive.  She  had  come 
to  the  gate  while  the  nuns  were  at  their 
devotions,  and  they  had  refused  to  admit 
her  until  they  had  finished.  Prostrated 
by  fatigue,  she  had  swooned,  and  thus  the 
King  found  her.  Kneeling  down  beside 
her,  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  his  pas¬ 
sionate  kisses  soon  restored  her  to  life. 
Clasped  in  his  fond  embrace,  her  head  pil¬ 
lowed  upon  his  breast,  all  was  forgotten — 
remorse,  shame,  suffering — all,  in  the  bliss 
of  that  reunion,  in  the  joy  of  recovered 
love. 

From  that  moment  her  empire  over  him 
was  stronger  than  ever.  Intrigues  were 
set  on  foot  to  exasperate  the  Queen  against 
her,  but  he  thwarted  them  ere  they  could 
be  put  in  action,  or  openly  crushed  them 
in  their  birth.  He  excused  her  from  further 
attendance  upon  the  Princess  Henrietta, 
and  obliged  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria 
— who  had  retired  to  the  convent  of  the 
Val  de  Grice — to  receive  her.  Fain 
would  La  Vallibre  have  forgone  such  tri¬ 
umphs,  which  she  felt  were  truly  only  humi¬ 
liations;  but  her  lover’s  voice  was  law,  and, 
devoted  as  he  was  to  her,  she  dared  not 
gainsay  him. 

In  i666  Anna  Maria  of  Bourbon,  after¬ 
wards  Princess  of  Conti,  was  bom.  This 
was  her  second  child;  the  first,  a  boy,  had 
died  at  the  age  of  ten  months.  Louis 
now  created  his  mistress  Duchess  de  la 
Vallibre,  and  legitimatised  the  children  she 
had  borne  or  might  bear.  In  1667  she 
gave  birth  to  Louis  de  Bourbon,  created 
Count  de  Vermandois. 

This  child  was  educated  by  the  wife  of 
Colbert,  and  by  that  means  La  Vallibre 


was  brought  into  an  intimacy  with  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Montespan.  The  latter,  united 
to  a  man  she  did  not  love,  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  throw  out  lures  to  attract  the  King. 
To  advance  this  object  she  attached  her¬ 
self  with  much  seeming  ardor  to  Louise 
and  her  child,  and  always  contrived  to  be 
with  her  during  Louis’  visit.  La  Vallibre 
was  neither  witty,  well-read,  nor  accom¬ 
plished,  Madame  de  Montespan  was  all 
these ;  I.a  Vallibre,  ever  a  prey  to  remorse, 
often  met  her  lover  with  tears ;  Madame 
de  Montespan  was  ever  sparkling  with  gai¬ 
ety,  and  moreover  was  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  King  was  not  long  in  contact 
with  such  graces  of  mind  and  person  with¬ 
out  being  moved  to  admiration ;  during  his 
visits  he  often  passed  the  whole  time  con¬ 
versing  with  her ;  and  the  wily  beauty  lost 
no  opening  that  might  serve  to  advance 
her  interest  and  undermine  that  of  her  rival, 
h'or  this  purpose  she  sought  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  embittering  the  Queen  against 
Louise,  and  her  labors  soon  bore  fruit. 

The  Spanish  war  was  on,  and  La  Valli- 
bre,  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen,  accom¬ 
panied  the  King  in  the  campaign.  Goad¬ 
ed  by  Montespan  the  latter  heaped  such 
insults  upon  her  rival,  at  one  time  causing 
every  seat  at  the  dinner  table  to  be  filled  so 
that  there  should  be  no  place  for  her,  that 
she.  La  Vallibre,  determined  to  return  to 
her  children  at  Compibgne,  and  was  al¬ 
ready  on  her  way  when  she  was  overtaken 
by  a  peremptory  order  from  the  King  com¬ 
manding  her  to  return.  Fearing,  from  the 
sternness  of  the  mandate,  that  her  enemies 
had  been  poisoning  his  mind  with  false 
tales,  she  was  now  more  eager  to  return  to 
him  than  ever  she  had  been  to  leave. 
When  she  arrived  at  Guise  the  army  had 
departed.  Without  a  moment’s  delay  she 
again  started  forward.  Urging  on  the 
horses  at  a  furious  pace  over  a  ploughed 
field  the  carriage  was  overturned,  and  in 
the  crash  her  arm  was  broken.  But,  heed¬ 
less  of  pain,  and  possessed  only  with  the 
thought  of  overtaking  the  King,  she  pushed 
on,  and  driving  up  to  the  Queen’s  carriage 
she  looked  through  the  window.  It  was 
done  without  thought,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  but  no  sooner  done  than  re¬ 
pented  of.  The  King,  whose  love  was 
chilling,  received  her  with  an  angry  re¬ 
proof,  and  turned  his  horse’s  head  in  ano¬ 
ther  direction.  But  soon  repenting  of  his 
harshness  he  returned  to  her,  and,  upon 
finding  how  severely  she  had  been  hurt, 
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overwhelmed  her  with  affectionate  atten¬ 
tions.  When  they  moved  forward  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  her  bearing  the  Queen  com- 
j)any,  and  upon  her  being  received  in  the 
Queen’s  circle ;  once  more  the  sycophants 
of  the  Court,  who  had  deserted  her  when 
her  influence  seemed  upon  the  wane, 
fawned  and  flattered  and  crowded  about 
her  as  before. 

But  day  by  day  the  King’s  infatuation 
for  Madame  de  Mont&pan  increased,  and 
I^a  Valli^re  had  soon  convincing  proofs  that 
another  mistress  had  usurped  her  place  in 
her  lover’s  affections.  The  disagreements 
of  the  royal  favorites  agitated  the  Court, 
and  at  last,  unable  to  endure  the  torturing 
sight  of  her  rival’s  triumph,  Louise  once 
more  fled  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  and 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  abbess 
poured  forth  her  sad  history.  The  abbess 
received  her  kindly,  and  willingly  vouch¬ 
safed  to  her  the  shelter  of  her  peaceful 
abode.  But  no  peace  came  to  the  soul  of 
the  unhappy  Louise.  Not  the  coldness 
and  falsehood  of  her  lover  nor  the  anguish 
and  remorse  of  her  own  heart  could  as  yet 
crush  her  love.  No  anguish  was  so  terrible 
as  being  absent  from  the  sight  of  him  whom 
she  still  adored  as  ardently  as  when  on  that 
stormy  day  they  stood  together  beneath 
the  tree  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau. 
Would  he  come  once  more  and  take  her 
back  as  he  did  in  the  time  gone  by  ?  Would 
she  again  be  aroused  from  some  paroxysm 
of  despair  by  the  pressure  of  his  arms,  the 
warmth  of  his  kisses  ?  Such  thoughts  ever 
mingled  with  her  tears,  her  remorse,  and 
her  prayers. 

One  day  she  heard  the  tramping  of 
horses’  feet  in  the  court-yard.  Her  heart 
leaped — her  pale  face  flushed  crimson. 
•IVas  he — ’twas  the  King  come  to  take  her 
back — he  had  not  forgotten  her  !  But  she 
was  deceived — it  was  only  Colbert,  who 
bore  a  letter  from  Louis  requesting  her  to 
return.  He  had  not  forgotten  her,  but — 
“///^  last  time  he  came  himself !"  she  mur¬ 
mured  ;  and  at  that  remembrance  her  heart 
sank  and  its  joy  fainted.  Yet  the  letter 
was  loving,  and  although  she  felt  that  the 
old  passionate  love  which  had  betrayed  her 
to  remorse  and  sin  was  a  bliss  she  could 
never  know  again,  still,  even  to  live  within 
its  shadow  was  to  her  a  happiness  which 
nought  else  on  earth  could  bestow.  So  she 
went  w'ith  Colbert.  But  with  a  prophetic 
boding  of  her  coming  fate,  she  said  to  the 
good  abbess  at  parting,  “  Farewell  for  a 


time,  but  I  shall  soon  return  to  end  my 
days  among  you.” 

Her  meeting  with  the  King  was  an  af¬ 
fecting  one.  The  old  love,  although  fast 
dying,  blazed  up  for  a  moment  with  all  its 
old  fervor ;  and  as  he  folded  her  in  his 
arms  he  wept  genuine  tears  of  joy  at  their 
reunion.  Madame  de  Montespan  was 
warm  in  her  gratulations,  but  she  knew 
her  own  empire  was  secure,  and  that  the 
King’s  ardor  was  but  the  evanescent  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  moment. 

And  so  it  proved.  A  little  while,  and 
ever  increasing  coldness  and  neglect  smote 
her  heart  with  the  conviction  that  the  old 
love  was  dead,  and  that  this  world  had  to 
her  died  with  it  She  would  have  retired 
to  her  estate  at  Vaujours,  but  this  Louis 
would  not  permit ;  neither  would  he  allow 
her  to  enter  the  convent  of  Chaillot ;  he 
could  not  as  yet  reconcile  himself  to  her 
perpyetual  absence  from  the  Court.  But 
this  clinging  to  the  memories  of  the  past 
daily  grew  weaker.  The  anguish  of  her 
mind  brought  on  a  dangerous  illness,  and 
for  a  time  her  recovery  was  despaired  of. 
As  she  lay  upon  her  sick  bed  she  formed 
the  resolution,  that  should  God  spare  her 
life,  she  would  devote  the  remainder  of  it 
to  His  service,  and  pass  it  in  prayer  and 
penitence  for  her  sins.  To  this  course  she 
had  long  been  counselled  by  Bossuet,  who 
had  latterly  become  her  spiritual  director, 
as  well  as  by  the  Marquise  de  St.-R^my, 
her  mother,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
partly  reconciled  to  her  daughter,  but  who 
had  ever  regarded  her  connection  with  the 
King  with  profound  horror.  Louis  came 
to  her  during  her  illness,  and  would  fain 
have  dissuaded  her  from  her  resolve ;  but, 
although  she  loved  him  as  tenderly  as 
ever,  she  had  conquered  the  weakness  of 
her  heart  with  the  knowledge  that  that 
love  could  never  more  bring  aught  but 
misery  to  her. 

As  soon  as  her  strength  would  permit, 
she  went  to  the  Queen,  and  on  her  knees 
implored  her  pardon  for  the  wrongs  she 
had  done  her.  That  much-injured  woman 
freely  forgave  her,  and  shed  tears  over  their 
parting.*  Her  last  meeting  with  the  King 

♦Nothing  can  testify  more  eloquently  to  the 
natural  goodness  of  La  Valliire’s  disposition  than 
the  fact  that  the  Queen  never  manifested  any  last¬ 
ing  resentment  against  her,  but,  when  unbiassed 
by  the  malicious  promptincs  of  her  enemies, 
treated  her  with  uniform  kindness  and  considera¬ 
tion. 
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was  on  the  day  that  he  departed  for  the 
Flemish  campaign  (1674).  Mass  was  per¬ 
formed  and  prayers  oft'ered  up  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  arms.  All  the  Court  was  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  when  the  holy  service  was  over, 
Louise  advanced  from  an  obscure  part  of 
the  chapel,  where  she  hatl  been  offering 
up  her  fervent  prayers  for  his  success  and 
safety,  to  speak  the  last  words  of  earthly 
farewell  to  him  yho  had  been  to  her  the 
life  of  this  world.  Her  face  was  deadly 
pale,  her  limbs  trembled  so  violently  that 
she  staggered,  and  her  voice  died  away  in 
her  throat  as  she  tried  to  speak  the  last 
bitter  words  that  ever  those  lips  would 
pronounce  for  him.  Hut  those  lips,  which 
had  been  once  to  him  the  rarest  treasure 
of  all  his  regal  wealth,  and  upon  whose 
accents  he  had  once  hung  so  fondly,  had 
lost  their  charm.  His  voice  was  hard,  it 
trembled  with  no  emotion,  there  was  no 
tenderness  in  its  accents.  Had  he  at  that 
moment  spoken  one  word  whose  tones 
would  have  recalled  the  love  of  the  old 
times,  it  might  have  meltetl  all  her  cold 
resolves;  she  might  have  fallen  upon  his 
neck,  and  been  his  slave  again.  Happily 
for  her  no  such  word  was  spoken.  His 
farewell  was  cold  and  formal ;  perhaps  he 
felt  something  of  bitterness  at  the  thought 
that  she  cotiUi  leave  him.  For  the  last 
time  she  raised  her  swimming  eyes  to  that 
adored  face,  and  as  he  turned  to  leave  her 


the  gushing  tears  veiled  him  from  her  sight 
for  ever. 

The  convent  she  chose  was  a  Carmelite, 
the  most  austere  of  all  the  religious  orders. 
Henceforth  she  was  known  as  sister 
Louise  de  la  Mis^ricorde.  Madame  de 
Sdvignd,  who  visited  her  in  1680,  thus 
writes  of  her :  “  She  had  in  my  eyes  lost 
none  of  her  youthful  charms.  She  has  the 
same  eyes,  with  the  same  expression ;  nei¬ 
ther  hard  diet  nor  hek  of  sleep  has  sunk 
nor  dimmed  them.  'I’he  uncouth  dress 
cannot  mar  her  grace  or  mien.  Her  mod¬ 
esty  is  not  greater  than  when  she  gave  to 
the  world  a  Princess  de  Conti,  and  yet  it 
is  enough,  even  for  a  Carmelite.  In  truth, 
this  dress  and  the  retreat  bestow  dignity 
upon  her.” 

Her  children,  of  whom  three  attained 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  to  whom  from 
first  to  last  Louis  was  devotedly  attached, 
became  great  and  powerful.  After  a  se¬ 
clusion  of  thirty-six  years,  Louise  dietl 
peacefully  at  tlie  age  of  sixty-six  in  the 
arms  of  her  beloved  daughter.  Thus 
atoning  by  nearly  two  score  years  of  peni¬ 
tence  for  those  youthful  sins  which  had  re¬ 
sulted  rather  from  the  ovcrweeningsensibili- 
ty  of  an  ardent,  poetic  soul  thju»  from  moral 
deformity  of  mind ;  sins  which  have  be¬ 
queathed  to  posterity  one  of  the  saddest 
love-stories  that  fiction  or  history  has  re¬ 
corded. — Temple  Bar. 
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It  is  freely  allowed  by  most  authorities 
on  heredity,  that  men  are  just  as  subject 
to  its  laws,  both  in  body  and  mind,  as  are 
any  other  animals,  but  it  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  doubted,  if  not  denied,  that  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  fact  could  ever  be  of  large 
practical  benefit  to  humanity.  It  is  object¬ 
ed  that,  philosophise  as  you  will,  men  and 
women  will  continue  to  marry  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  according  to  their  personal 
likings;  that  any  prospect  of  improving  the 
race  of  man  is  absurd  and  chimerical,  and 
that  though  enquiries  into  the  laws  of 
human  heredity  may  be  pursued  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  curious  disposition,  they 
can  be  of  no  real  importance.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  to  these  objections,  I  maintain,  in  the 
present  essay,  that  it  is  feasible  to  improve 
the  race  of  man  by  a  system  which  shall 


be  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  moral 
sense  of  the  present  time.  I  shall  first  de¬ 
scribe  the  condition,  such  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  of  the  existing  race  of  man,  and  will 
afterwards  propose  a  scheme  for  its  im¬ 
provement  whose  seeds  would  be  jilanted 
almost  without  knowing  it,  and  would  slow¬ 
ly  but  steadily  grow,  until  it  had  trans¬ 
formed  the  nation.  If  the  ordinary  doc¬ 
trines  of  heredity  in  a  broad  sense  be  true, 
the  scheme  in  question  must,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  begin  to  show  vigorous  life  so  soon 
as  the  mass  of  educated  men  shall  have 
learnt  to  appreciate  their  truth.  But  if  the 
doctrines  be  false,  then  all  I  build  upon 
them  is  of  course  fallacious. 

The  bodily  and  mental  condition  of 
every  man  are,  in  part,  the  result  of  his 
own  voluntary  and  bygone  acts ;  but  expe- 
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rience  teaches  us  that  they  are  also  shaped 
by  two  other  agencies,  for  neither  of  which 
he  is  responsible;  the  one,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  peculiarities  transmitted  to  him  by 
inheritance,  and  the  other,  the  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  he  has  been  perforce 
subjected,  especially  in  early  life.  Now, 
in  this  essay  1  do  not  propose  to  allude  to 
ordinary  education,  family  and  national 
tradition,  and  other  similar  moral  agencies 
of  high  importance.  I  leave  them  for  the 
present,  to  one  side;  the  residue,  with 
which  alone  I  am  about  to  deal,  may  be 
concisely  and  sufficiently  expressed  by  the 
words  *  race  ’  and  ‘  nurture.’  It  is  to  the 
consideration  of  the  first  of  these  that  the 
following  pages  are  chiefly  devoted ;  but 
not  entirely  so,  for  I  acknowledge  that  we 
cannot  wholly  disentangle  their  several 
effects.  An  improvement  in  the  nurture 
of  a  race  will  eradicate  inherited  disease ; 
consequently,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  if 
our  future  population  were  reared  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  at  present, 
both  their  health  and  that  of  their  descen¬ 
dants  would  be  greatly  improved.  There 
is  nothing  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  that 
shall  underrate  the  sterling  value  of  nur¬ 
ture,  including  all  kinds  of  sanitary  im¬ 
provements  ;  nay,  1  wish  to  claim  them  as 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  my  cause;  never¬ 
theless,  I  look  upon  race  as  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  nurture.  Race  has  a  double 
effect,  it  creates  better  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  individuals,  and  tliese  become  more 
competent  than  their  predecessors  to  make 
laws  and  customs,  whose  effects  shall  favor¬ 
ably  react  on  their  own  health  and  on  the 
nurture  of  their  children.  The  merits  and 
demerits  of  different  races  is  strongly  mark¬ 
ed  in  colonics,  where  men  begin  a  new 
life,  to  a  great  degree  detached  from  the 
influences  under  which  they  had  been 
reared.  Now  we  may  watch  a  band  of 
Englishmen,  subjected  to  no  regular  author¬ 
ity,  but  attracted  to  some  new  gold-dig¬ 
ging,  and  we  shall  see  that  law  and  order 
will  be  gradually  evolved,  and  that  the 
community  will  purify  itself  and  become 
respectable,  and  this  is  true  of  hardly  any 
other  race  of  men.  Constitutional  stamina, 
strength,  intelligence,  and  moral  qualities 
cling  to  a  breed,  say  of  dogs,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  many  generations  of  careless  nurture  ; 
while  careful  nurture,  unaided  by  selection, 
can  do  little  more  to  an  inferior  breed  than 
eradicate  disease  and  make  it  good  of  its 
kind.  Those  who  would  assign  more  im- 
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portance  to  nurture  than  I  have  done, 
must  concede  that  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  the  mass  of  the  population 
will  hereafter  live,  are  never  likely  to  be  so 
favorable  to  health  as  those  which  are  now 
enjoyed  by  our  w’ealthy  classes.  The  lat¬ 
ter  may  make  many  mistakes  in  matters  of 
health ;  but  they  have  enormous  residual 
advantages.  They  can  command  good 
food,  spacious  rooms,  and  change  of  air, 
which  is  more  than  equivalent  to  what  the 
future  achievements  of  sanitary  science  are 
likely  to  afford  to  the  mass  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Yet  how  far  are  our  wealthier  classes 
from  the  secure  possession  of  those  high 
physical  and  mental  qualities  which  are  the 
birthright  of  a  good  race.  Whoever  has 
spent  a  winter  at  the  health-resorts  of  the 
^uth  of  France,  must  have  been  appalletl 
at  witnessing  the  numl)er  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  are  afflicted  with  wretch¬ 
ed  constitutions,  while  that  of  the  sickly 
children,  narrow-chested  men,  and  fragile, 
delicate  women  who  remain  at  home,  is 
utterly  disproportionate  to  the  sickly  and 
misshapen  contingent  of  the  stock  of  any 
of  our  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 

1  need  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  forms  of  civilisation, 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed,  tend  to  spoil 
a  race,  because  they  must,  by  this  time, 
have  become  familiar  to  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  heredity ;  it  is  sufficient  just  to  al¬ 
lude  to  two  of  the  chief  among  those  which 
are  now  in  activity.  The  first  is,  the  free 
power  of  beejueathing  wealth,  which  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  salutary  action  of  natural 
selection,  by  preserving  the  wealthy,  and 
by  encouraging  marriage  on  grounds  quite 
independent  of  personal  qualities ;  and  the 
second  is  the  centralising  tendency  of  our 
civilisation,  which  attracts  the  abler 
men  to  towns,  where  the  discouragement 
to  marry  is  great,  and  where  marriage  is 
comparatively  unproductive  of  descendants 
who  reach  adult  life.  In  a  paper  just  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Statistical  Society,  I  have 
carefully  analysed  and  discussed  the  census 
returns  of  1000  families  of  factor)'  opera¬ 
tives  in  Coventry,  and  of  the  sam.e  num¬ 
ber  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  small  rural  parishes  of  Warwickshire, 
and  find  that  the  former  have  little  more 
than  half  as  many  adult  grandchildren  as 
the  latter.  They  have  fewer  offspring, 
and  of  those  few  a  smaller  proportion 
reach  adult  life,  while  the  two  classes  marry 
with  al)out  equal  frequency  and  at  about 
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the  same  ages.  The  allurements  and  exi¬ 
gencies  of  a  centralised  civilisation  are 
therefore  seriously  prejudical  to  the  better 
class  of  the  human  stock,  which  is  first  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  towns,  and  there  destroyed ; 
and  a  system  of  selection  is  created  whose 
action  is  exactly  adverse  to  the  good  of 
a  race.  Again,  the  ordinary  struggle  for 
existence  under  the  bad  sanitary  conditions 
of  our  towns,  seems  to  me  to  spoil,  and  not 
to  improve  our  breed.  It  selects  those  who 
are  able  to  withstand  zymotic  diseases,  and 
impure  and  insufficient  food,  but  such  are 
not  necessarily  foremost  in  the  qualities 
which  make  a  nation  great.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  the  classes  of  a  coarser  organi¬ 
sation  who  seem  to  be,  on  the  whole,  most 
favored,  under  this  principle  of  selection, 
and  who  survive  to  become  the  parents  of 
the  next  generation.  Visitors  to  Ireland  after 
the  potato  famine  generally  remarked  that 
the  Irish  type  of  face  seemed  to  have  be¬ 
come  more  prognathous,  that  is,  more  like 
the  negro  in  the  protrusion  of  the  lower 
jaw  ;  the  interpretation  of  which  was,  that 
the  men  who  survived  the  starvation  and 
other  deadly  accidents  of  that  horrible  time 
were  more  generally  of  a  low  and  coarse 
organisation.  So  again,  in  every  malari¬ 
ous  country,  the  traveller  is  pained  by  the 
sight  of  the  miserable  individuals  who  in¬ 
habit  it.  These  have  the  pre-eminent  gift 
of  being  able  to  survive  fever,  and  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  law  of  economy  of  structure, 
are  apt  to  be  deficient  in  every  quality  less 
useful  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of 
their  life.  The  reports  of  the  health  of  our 
factory  towns  disclose  a  terfible  prop)ortion 
of  bad  constitutions  and  invalidism  among 
the  operatives,  as  shown  by  intermitting 
pulse,  curved  spine,  narrow  chests,  and 
other  measurable  effects ;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  learn  from  the  census  that  our 
population  is  steadily  becoming  more  ur¬ 
ban.  Twenty  years  ago  the  rural  element 
preponderated ;  ten  years  ago  the  urban 
became  equal  to  it ;  and  now  the  urban  is 
in  the  majority.  We  have  therefore  much 
reason  to  bestir  ourselves  to  resist  the 
serious  deterioration  which  threatens  our 
race. 

I  have  hitherto  addressed  myself  to  the 
purely  physical  qualities  of  mankind,  on 
the  importance  of  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  sufficiently  insisted  a 
few  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  prevailirtg 
feeling  that  the  mind  was  everything  and 
the  body  nothing.  But  a  reaction  has  set  in. 


and  it  has  “become  pretty  generally  recog¬ 
nised  that  unless  the  body  be  in  sound  or¬ 
der,  we  are  not. likely  to  get  much  healthy 
work  or  instinct  out  of  it.  A  powerful 
brain  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  requires 
for  its  proper  maintenance  a  good  pair  of 
lungs,  a  vigorous  heart,  and  especially  a 
strong  stomach,  otherwise  its  outcome  of 
thought  is  likely  to  be  morbid.  This  being 
understood,  I  will  proceed  to  the  mental 
qualities  of  our  race. 

I  have  written  much  in  my  work  on 
Hereditary  6r<r«itfr  about  the  average  intel¬ 
lect  of  modem  civilised  races  being  un¬ 
equal  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of  the 
mode  of  life  which  circumstances  have  lat¬ 
terly  imposed  upon  them,  and  much  more 
might  be  said  on  the  same  subject.  The 
advance  in  means  of  communication  has 
made  large  nations  or  federations  a  neces¬ 
sity,  whose  existence  implies  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  complicated  interests  and  nice  ad¬ 
justments,  which  require 'to  be  treated  in 
a  very  intelligent  manner,  or  will  otherwise 
have  to  be  brutally  ordered  by  despotic 
power.  We  have  latterly  seen  that  the  best 
statesmen  of  our  day  are  little  capable  of 
expressing  their  inedning  in  intelligible 
language,  so  that  political  relations  are  apt 
to  become  embroiled  by  mere  misunder¬ 
standing  of  what  is  intended  to  be  convey¬ 
ed.  In  no  walk  of  civilised  life  do  the  in¬ 
tellects  of  men  seem  equal  to  what  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them.  It  is  true  that  Anglo- 
^xons  are  quite  competent  to  grapple  with 
the  everyday  problems  of  small  communi¬ 
ties,  but  they  have  insufficient  ability  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  more  difficult 
duties  of  citizens  of  large  nations.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  functions  of  men  engaged  in 
trades  and  professions  of  all  kinds  are  ad¬ 
justed  to  a  dangerously  low  standard,  and 
the  political  insight  of  the  multitude  goes 
little  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  few  directions  except  those  to 
which  their  guides  have  pointed.  Great 
nations,  instead  of  being  highly  organiserl 
bodies,  are  little  more  than  aggregations  of 
men  severally  intent  on  self-advancement, 
who  must  be  cemented  into  a  mass  by  blind 
feelings  of  gregariousness  and  reverence  to 
mere  rank,  mere  authority,  and  mere  tra¬ 
dition,  or  they  will  assuredly  fall  asunder. 

As  regards  the  moral  qualities,  which 
are  closely  interwoven  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  we  cannot  but  observe  the  consider¬ 
able  effect  which  the  influence  of  many 
generations  of  civilised  life  has  already  ex- 
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ercised  upon  the  race  of  man.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  bred  out  of  us  many  of  the  wild  in¬ 
stincts  of  our  savage  forefathers,  and  has 
given  us  a  stricter  conscience  and  a  larger 
power  of  self-control  than,  judging  from 
the  analogy  of  modem  savages,  they  aj>- 
pear  to  have  had.  The  possibility  of  eradi¬ 
cating  instinctive  wildness,  and  of  intro¬ 
ducing  an  instinctively  affectionate  disposi¬ 
tion  into  any  breed  of  animals,  is  clearly 
proved  by  what  has  been  effected  in  dogs. 
T'he  currish  and  wolfish  nature  of  such  as 
may  be  seen  roaming  at  large  in  the  streets 
of  Eastern  towns,  has  been  largely  sup¬ 
pressed  in  that  of  their  tamed  descendants, 
who,  after  many  generations  of  selection 
and  friendly  treatment,  have  also  acquired 
the  curious  innate  love  of  man  to  which 
Mr.U)arwin  drew  attention.  All  this  gives 
hope  for  the  future  of  our  race,  especially 
if  ‘  viriculture  ’  be  possible,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  our  present  moral  nature  is  as  un¬ 
fitted  for  a  high-toned  civilisation  as  our 
intellectual  nature  is  unfitted  to  deal  with 
a  complex  one.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  great  variety  in  the  morals  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  such  as  have  been  delineated  by 
Theophrastus,  La  Bruydre,  and  the  phre¬ 
nologists.  It  seems  to  me  that  natural 
selection  has  had  no  influence  in  securing 
dominance  to  the  noblest  of  them,  because 
in  the  various  tactics  of  the  individual 
battle  for  life,  any  one  of  these  qualities 
in  excess  may  be  serviceable  to  its  posses¬ 
sor.  But  the  case  would  be  very  different 
in  those  higher  forms  of  civilisation,  vainly 
tried  as  yet,  of  which  the  notion  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  is  not  the  foundation,  but 
which  are,  in  honest  truth,  republican  and 
co-operative,  the  good  of  the  community 
being  literally  a  more  vivid  desire  than 
that  of  self-aggrandisement  or  any  other 
motive  whatever.  This  is  a  stage  which 
the  human  race  is  undoubtedly  destined 
sooner  or  later  to  reach,  but  which  the 
deficient  moral  gifts  of  existing  races  ren¬ 
der  them  incapable  of  attaining.  It  is  the 
obvious  course  of  intelligent  men — and  I 
venture  to  say  it  should  "be  their  religious 
duty — to  advance  in  the  direction  whither 
Nature  is  determined  they  shall  go;  that 
is,  towards  the  improvement  of  their  race. 
Thither  she  will  assuredly  goad  them  with 
a  ruthless  arm  if  they  hang  back,  and  it  is 
of  no  avail  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  VVe 
are  exceedingly  blind  to  the  ultimate  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  we  have  come  into  life, 
and  we  know  that  no  small  part  of  the 


intentions  by  which  we  are  most  apt  to  be 
guided,  are  mere  illusions.  If,  however, 
we  look  around  at  the  course  of  nature, 
one  authoritative  fact  becomes  distinctly 
prominent,  let  us  make  of  it  what  we  may. 
It  is,  that  the  life  of  the  individual  is  treat¬ 
ed  as  of  absolutely  no  importance,  while 
the  race  is  treated  as  everything.  Nature 
being  wholly  careless  of  the  former  except 
as  a  contributor  to  the  maintenance  and 
evolution  of  the  latter.  Myriads  of  incho¬ 
ate  lives  are  produced  in  what,  to  our  best 
judgment,  seems  a  wasteful  and  reckless 
manner,  in  order  that  a  few  selected  speci¬ 
mens  may  survive,  and  be  the  parents  of 
the  next  generation.  It  is  as  though  indi¬ 
vidual  lives  were  of  no  more  consideration 
than  are  the  senseless  chijw  which  fall 
from  the  chisel  of  the  artist  who  is  elabo¬ 
rating  some  ideal  form  out  of  a  rude  block. 
We  are  naturally  apt  to  think  of  ourselves 
and  of  those  around  us  that,  being  not 
senseless  chips,  but  living  and  suffering 
beings,  we  should  be  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance,  whereas  it  seems  i>erfectly  clear 
that  our  individual  lives  are  little  more 
than  agents  towards  attaining  some  great 
and  common  end  of  evolution.  We  must 
loyally  accept  the  facts  as  they  are,  and 
solace  ourselves  with  such  hypotheses  as 
may  seem  most  credible  to  us.  For  my 
part,  I  cling  to  the  idea  of  a  conscious 
solidarity  in  nature,  and  of  its  laborious 
advance  under  many  restrictions,  the 
Whole  being  conscious  of  us  temporarily 
detached  individuals,  but  we  being  very 
imperfectly  and  darkly  conscious  of  the 
Whole.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  becomes  our 
bounden  duty  to  conform  our  steps  to  the 
paths  which  we  recognise  to  be  defined, 
as  those  in  which  sooner  or  later  we  have 
to  go.  We  must,  therefore,  try  to  render 
our  individual  aims  subordinate  to  those 
which  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the 
race.  The  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  strange 
as  the  doctrine  may  sound,  has  to  be  di¬ 
rected  primarily  to  the  future  of  our  race, 
and  only  secondarily  to  the  well-being  of 
our  contemporaries.  The  ants  who,  when 
their  nest  is  disturbed,  hurry  away  each 
with  an  uninteresting  looking  egg,  picked 
up  at  hazard,  not  even  its  own,  but  not 
the  less  precious  to  it,  have  their  instincts 
curiously  in  accordance  with  the  real  re¬ 
quirements  of  Nature.  So  far  as  we  can 
interpret  her,  we  read  in  the  clearest  let¬ 
ters  that  our  desire  for  the  improvement 
of  our  race  ought  to  rise  to  the  force  of  a 
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passion ;  and  if  others  interpret  Nature  in 
the  same  way,  we  may  expect  that  at  some 
future  time,  perhaps  not  very  remote,  it 
may  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  chief  religious  obligations.  It  is  no 
absurdity  to  exi>ect,  that  it  may  hereafter 
be  preached,  that  while  helpfulness  to  the 
weak,  and  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  is 
the  natural  form  of  outpouring  of  a  merci¬ 
ful  and  kindly  heart,  yet  that  the  highest 
action  of  all  is  to  provide  a  vigorous  na¬ 
tional  life,  and  that  one  practical  and  effec¬ 
tive  way  in  which  individuals  of  feeble 
constitution  can  show  mercy  to  their  kind 
is  by  celibacy,  lest  they  should  bring  be¬ 
ings  into  existence  whose  race  is  predoom¬ 
ed  to  destruction  by  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  may  come  to  be  avowed  as  a  para¬ 
mount  duty,  to  anticipate  the  slow  and 
stubborn  processes  of  natural  selection,  by 
endeavoring  to  breed  out  feeble  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  petty  and  ignoble  instincts,  and 
to  breed  in  those  which  are  vigorous  and 
noble  and  social. 

The  precise  problem  I  have  in  view,  is 
not  only  the  restoration  of  the  average 
worth  of  our  race,  debased  as  it  has  been 
from  its  ‘  typical  level  ’  by  those  deleterious 
influences  of  modern  civilisation  to  which 
I  have  referred,  but  to  raise  it  higher  still. 
It  has  been  depressed  by  those  mischiev¬ 
ous  influences  of*artificial  selection  which 
I  have  named,  and  by  many  others  be¬ 
sides.  Cannot  we,  I  ask — and  I  will  try 
to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative 
— introduce  other  influences  which  shall 
counteract  and  overbear  the  former,  and 
elevate  the  race  above  its  typical  level  at 
least  as  much  as  the  former  had  depressed 
it  ?  I  mean  by  the  phrase  ‘  typical  level  ’ 
the  average  standard  of  the  race,  such  as 
it  would  become  in  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions  ifleft  unpruned  by  artificial  selection, 
and  if  reared  under  what  might  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  fair  conditions  of  nurture  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  healthy,  natural  se¬ 
lection.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  indi¬ 
viduals  are  not  the  offspring  of  their  pa¬ 
rents  alone,  but  also  of  their  ancestry  to 
very  remote  degrees,  and  that  although  by 
a  faulty  system  of  civilisation  the  average 
worth  of  a  race  may  become  depressed,  it 
has  nevertheless  an  inherent  ancestral  pow¬ 
er  of  partly  recovering  from  that  depres¬ 
sion,  if  a  ch»ice  be  given  it  of  doing  so. 
It  has,  on  the  one  hand,  the  advantage  of 
the  civilised  habits  ingrained  into  its  na¬ 
ture,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  rise 


above  the  abnormal  state  of  depression  to 
which  the  evil  influences  of  the  artificial 
selection  of  our  modem  civilisation  have 
temporarily  reduced  it. 

In  my  work  on  Hereditary  Genius  I  en¬ 
tered  at  considerable  length  upon  the  class¬ 
ification  of  men  in  different  grades  of  na¬ 
tural  ability,  separated  by  equal  intervals, 
and  showed  how  we  might  estimate  the 
proportionate  numbers  of  men  in  each  of 
them,  by  availing  ourselves  of  a  law, 
whose  traces  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the 
variable  phenomena  of  nature.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  will  be  found  that  we  may  divide 
any  body  of  individuals  into  four  equal 
groups,  of  which  two  shall  consist  of  me¬ 
diocrities,  and  the  other  two  shall  be 
alike  but  opposite,  as  an  obiect  floating  in 
water  is  to  its  reflection,  the  one  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  grades  above  mediocrity  up  to 
the  highest,  and  the  other  all  below  medi¬ 
ocrity  down  to  the  lowest.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  law  is  strictly  applicable  to  na¬ 
tions  where  many  individuals  are  diseased 
in  some  definite  manner,  because  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  law  is,  that  the  general  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  of  the  same  kind  through¬ 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  disease  and 
health  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  little 
more  than  different  grades  of  constitutional 
vigor  and  of  sanitary  conditions,  and,  so 
far,  the  nations  w'ill  fall  strictly  within  the 
range  of  the  law,  which  I  therefore  employ 
as  a  useful  approximation  to  the  truth. 
My  hope  is,  that  the  average  standard  of 
a  civilised  race  might  be  raised  to  the 
average  standard  of  the  pick  of  them,  as 
they  now  are,  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every 
four.  It  will  be  clearly  understood  by 
those  familiar  with  the  law  of  deviation 
from  an  average,  that  the  distribution  of 
ability  in  a  race  so  improved,  would  be  very 
different  to  that  of  the  pick  of  the  present 
race,  though  their  average  worth  was  the 
same.  The  improved  race  would  have  its 
broad  equatorial  belt  of  mediocrities,  and 
its  deviations  upwards  and  downwards, 
narrowing  to  delicate  cusps ;  but  the  van¬ 
ishing  p>oint  of  its  baseness  would  not 
reach  so  low  as  at  present,  and  that  of  its 
nobleness  would  reach  higher.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pick  of  our  present  race 
would  not  be  symmetrically  arranged,  but 
the  worst  of  them  would  be  the  most  nu¬ 
merous,  and  the  form  of  the  whole  body, 
when  classified,  would  be  that  of  a  cone 
resting  on  its  base,  whose  sides  curved  up¬ 
wards  to  a  sharp  point.  I  find  it  impos- 
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sible  to  explain,  without  repeating  what  I 
have  already  written,  in  Hereditary  Genius 
(p.  343),  the  enormous  advantages  that 
would  follow  the  elevation  of  our  race 
through  so  moderate  a  range  as  that  I 
have  described.  It  chiefly  consists  in  the 
sweeping  away  of  a  legion  of  ineflfectives, 
and  in  introducing  in  very  much  greater 
proportions  the  number  of  men  of  inde- 
])endent  and  original  thought.  It  is  those 
men  who  form  the  fine  point  of  the  up¬ 
ward  cusp,  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  who  make  nations  what  they  are; 
now  the  section  of  the  cusp  broadens  as  it 
descends,  therefore,  if  the  whole  affair  be 
pushed  upwards,  so  to  speak,  ever  so  little, 
tlie  numbers  of  the  men  of  the  same 
absolute  value  become  very  largely  in¬ 
creased. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
result  of  a  selection  at  the  rate  of  1  in  4 
of  the  inferior  specimens  of  a  civilised 
race,  and  will  take  my  example  from 
France,  because  the  quality  of  the  nation 
is  well  gauged  by  that  of  the  annual  body 
of  youthful  conscripts,  who  are  carefully 
examined,  and  whose  characteristics  are 
minutely  classified.  It  is  better  not  to 
take  too  recent  a  year,  as  some  persons  be¬ 
lieve  the  French  race  to  have  deteriorated 
of  late,  so  I  will  refer  to  1859,  of  which  I 
happen  to  have  the  Compte-rendu  sur  le 
Recruiement  de  VArmee  in  my  library. 
Speaking  in  round  numbers,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  conscripts  were  examined  in 
that  year,  and  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  of 
that  number  were  rejected  as  unfit  for  the 
army.  Six  per  cent,  were  too  short,  being 
under  the  puny  regulation  height  of  5  feet 
5  inches,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these — 
say  one-half,  or  3  per  cent. — must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  unfit  citizens  in  other  respects 
than  being  unfitted  for  the  muscular  work 
required  in  the  army.  Not  many  were  in¬ 
capacitated  by  accident,  as  by  blindness 
or  deafness  resulting  from  injury,  or  by 
rupture;  but  of  these,  again,  only  a  small 
portion  come  justly  under  that  head.  I 
am  assured  that  if  a  person  has  hereditary 
predisposition  to  deafness,  slight  accidents, 
such  as  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  a  bad  cold, 
which  would  be  comparatively  harmless 
to  other  people,  will  frequently  affect  and 
ruin  his  hearing ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  eyesight  and  every  other  function. 
In  addition,  we  must  recollect  that  many 
accidents  are  the  result  of  stupidity  and 
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slowness.  Of  the  injuries  by  the  effects  ol 
which  youths  were  unfitted  for  the  army,  I 
feel  sure  that  less  than  half  should  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  pure  accident,  and  that  of  the  30 
per  cent,  who  were  rejected  for  all  causes, 
not  more  than  3  per  cent,  should  be  allow¬ 
ed  as  coming  under  that  head.  Adding 
this  to  what  w'e  have  already  excepted  out 
of  those  who  were  considered  too  short, 
there  remain  24  per  cent,  who  were  diseas¬ 
ed  or  crippled  or  puny.  In  round  num¬ 
bers,  one-quarter  of  the  French  youths  are 
naturally  and  hereditarily  unfitted  for  ac¬ 
tive  life. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  of  ability,  to  see  what  the  quarter  of 
a  nation  is  like  who  are  picked  out  as  the 
best,  and  I  do  not  know  a  better  example 
to  cite  than  one  which  I  recently  witnessed 
with  great  interest;  it  was  on  board  the 
St.  Vincent  training  ship  for  seamen  for 
the  Royal  Navy,  which  is  stationed  at 
Portsmouth.  I  was  informed  that  out  of 
every  three  or  four  applicants  not  more 
than  one  was,  on  the  average,  accepted, 
the  applicants  themselves  being  in  some 
degree  a  selected  class.  The  result  was 
that  when  I  stood  among  the  750  boys 
who  composed  the  crew,  it  was  clear  to 
me  that  they  were  decidetlly  superior  to 
the  mass  of  their  countrymen.  They 
showed  their  inborn  superiority  by  the 
heartiness  of  their  manner,  their  self-respect, 
their  healthy  looks,  their  muscular  build, 
the  interest  they  took  in  what  was  taught 
them,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  learnt 
it.  A  single  year’s  training  turns  them  out 
accomplished  seamen  in  a  large  number  of 
particulars.  I  give  in  a  foot-note*  the 
conditions  which  they  must  fulfil  to  be 
qualified  for  admission ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  up  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  to 
produce  most  happy  results.  If  the  ave¬ 
rage  English  youth  of  the  future  could  be 
raised  by  an  improvement  in  our  race  to 
the  average  of  those  on  board  the  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  which  is  no  preposterous  hope,  Eng¬ 
land  would  become  far  more  noble  and 
powerful  than  she  now  is.  The  general 
tone  of  feeling,  in  short,  the  ‘  Mrs.  Grundy,’ 
of  the  nation  would  be  elevated,  the  pre¬ 
sent  army  of  ineffectives  which  clog  pro¬ 
gress  would  disappear,  and  the  deviations 
of  individual  gifts  towards  genius  would  be 
no  less  wide  or  numerous  than  they  now 
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are ;  but  by  starting  from  a  higher  van-  of  heredity  shall  be  popularly  accepted  in 
tage-ground  they  would  reach  proportion-  the  latter  sense,  in  order  that  the  seeds  of 
ately  farther.  iny  scheme  should  be  planted,  but  I  am 

It  is  idle  to  lament  the  ill  condition  of  satisfied  if  they  shall  come  to  be  believed 
our  race  without  bestirring  ourselves  to  in  with  about  the  same  degree  of  persua- 
find  a  remedy,  but  it  requires  some  audaci-  sion  and  as  little  fervor  as  are  those,  at 
ty  to  publicly  propose  schemes,  because  the  present  time,  of  sanitary  science.  That 
the  world  at  large  is  incredulous  of  the  ex-  is  enough  to  enable  the  scheme  to  take 
tent  of  the  ill,  while  most  of  those  who  are  root  and  to  grow,  but  I  cannot  expect  it 
more  correctly  informed  feel  little  faith  in  to  flourish  until  the  popular  belief  shall 
the  feasibility  of  remedying  it.  Neverthe-  have  waxed  several  degrees  warmer, 
less,  the  subject  is  one  which  the  public  My  object  is  to  build  up,  by  the  mere  pro- 
ought  to  be  accustomed  to  hear  discussed  cess  of  extensive  enquiry  and  publication  of 
without  surprise  or  prejudice,  and  I  trust  results,  a  sentiment  of  caste  among  those 
that  my  own  remarks  will  attract  the  atten-  who  are  naturally  gifted,  and  to  procure 
tion  of  some  few  competent  j>ersons  by  for  them,  before  the  system  has  fairly  taken 
whom  they  may  be  helpfully  criticised.  I  root,  such  moderate  social  favor  and  pre¬ 
will  describe  what  I  have  to  propose  from  ference,  no  more  and  no  less,  as  would 
the  very  beginning.  It  is  entirely  based  on  seem  reasonable  to  those  who  were  justly 
the  assumption  that  the  ordinary  doc-  informed  of  the  precise  measure  of  their 
trines  of  heredity  are,  in  a  broad  sense,  importance  to  the  nation.  I  conclude 
perfectly  true  ;  also  that  the  popular  mind  that  the  natural  result  of  these  measures 
will  gradually  become  impressed  with  a  would  be  to  bind  them  together  by  a  va- 
conviction  of  their  truth,  owing  to  the  fu-  riety  of  material  and  social  interests,  and 
ture  writings  and  observations  of  many  to  teach  them  faith  in  their  future,  while  I 
enquirers;  and  lastly,  that  we  shall  come  trust  to  the  sentiment  of  caste  to  secure 
to  think  it  no  hardheartedness  to  favor  the  that  they  shall  intermarry  among  them- 
perpetuation  of  the  stronger,  wiser,  and  selves  about  as  strictly  as  is  the  custom  of 
more  moral  races,  but  shall  conceive  our-  the  nobility  in  Germany.  My  proposition 
selves  to  be  carrying  out  the  obvious  in-  certainly  is  not  to  begin  by  breaking  up 
tendons  of  Nature,  by  making  our  social  old  feelings  of  social  status,  but  to  build 
arrangements  conducive  to  the  improve-  up  a  caste  within  each  of  the  groups  into 
ment  of  their  race.  which  rank,  wealth,  and  pursuits  already 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  an  divide  society,  mankind  being  quite  nu- 
intellectual  belief  in  any  subject  and  a  liv-  merous  enough  to  admit  of  this  sub-classi- 
ing  belief  which  becomes  ingrained,  some-  fication.  There  are  certain  ingenious  per- 
times  quite  suddenly,  into  the  character,  sons  who  examine  the  records  of  unclaim- 
I  do  not  venture  to  ask  that  the  doctrines  ed  dividends  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 

*  Each  boy  must  bring  a  proper  certificate  of  character  and  declaration  of  age.  The  age  of 
admission  is  l)etween  15  and  10^.  The  agreement  is  to  serve  in  the  Navy  up  to  the  age  of  28.  No 
boys  are  received  from  reformatories  or  prisons,  nor  if  they  have  been  committed  before  a  magistrate. 
The  other  requirements  are : — 


If  their  age  it  between  | 

I  Their  heiglit  without  ahoea 

!  must  be  at  leaat 

1 

And  their  measurement  round  the 
cheat  must  be  at  leaat 

15  and  15I 

4  feet  10^  inches 

29  inches 

15I  and  16 

4  “  ii*  “ 

29i  “ 

16  and  16I 

5  “  I  inch 

30 

They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  fairly;  be  strong,  healthy,  well  grown,  active,  and  intelligent ; 
free  from  all  physical  malformation ;  never  have  had  fits,  and  must  be  able  to  pass  a  strict  medical 
examination  by  the  surgeons  of  the  ship.  Their  teeth  must  be  good,  that  they  may  be  able  to  bite 
biscuit ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  recollect  that  bad  teeth  are  to  some  degree  the  sign  of  a  bad  con¬ 
stitution.  The  applicants  come  from  various  directions,  and,  though  a  majority  of  them  do  not  know 
the  regulations  for  admission,  yet,  as  many  of  them  do,  and  as  all  have  to  bring  certificates  of  cha¬ 
racter,  the  applicants,  on  the  average,  must  be  considered  to  be  in  some  slight  degree  a  selected  class. 
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search  for  the  heirs  of  the  original  owners,  information  on  heredity  for  breeders  of 
and  inform  them  (for  a  consideration)  to  animals  and  plants ;  and  the  third  to  dis- 
thehr  advantage.  My  object  is  to  have  cuss  and  classify  the  facts  that  were  col- 
the  English  race  explored,  and  their  now  lected.  I  look  upon  the  continuity  of  the 
unknown  wealth  of  hereditary  gifts  record-  enquiry  as  very  important,  from  the  ex- 
ed,  and  that  those  who  possess  such  a  treme  difficulty  I  have  experienced  in  ran- 
patrimony  should  be  told  of  it.  I  leave  it  •  sacking  bygone  family  details,  even  of  re- 
to  the  natural  impulses  by  which  mankind  cent  date.  Biographies  and  pedigrees  re- 
are  guided,  to  insure  that  such  wealth  quire  contemporaneous  touching  up,  in  or- 
should  not  continue  to  be  neglected,  any  der  that  they  may  be  full  and  trustworthy, 
more  than  any  other  possession  unexpect-  and  that  an  adequate  accumulation  of  he- 
edly  made  known  to  them.  Great  for-  reditary  facts' may  in  time  be  formed, 
tunes  are  commonly  observed  to  coalesce  All  this  is  purely  scientific  work,  to  the 
through  marriage,  and  members  of  aris-  performance  of  which  no  reasonable  ob- 
tocracies  seldom  make  alliances  out  of  jection  can  possibly  be  made,  and  is  in- 
their  order,  except  to  gain  wealth.  Is  it  tended  to  tell  us  in  what  degree  and  with 
less  to  be  expected  that  those  who  be-  what  qualification  the  ordinary  doctrines 
come  aware  that  they  are  endowed  with  of  heredity  apply  to  man.  Different  per- 
liereditary  gifts,  should  abstain  from  sons  may  expect  it  to  yield  different  re¬ 
squandering  their  patrimony  by  marrying  suits;  that  which  I  expect  is,  that  these 
out  of  their  caste  ?  I  do  not  for  a  mo-  doctrines  will  be  fully  confirmed  in  a 
ment  contemplate  coercion  as  to  whom  broad  sense,  and  that  an  immense  amount 
any  given  person  should  marry ;  such  an  of  supplemental  and  special  information 
idea  would  be  scouted  now-a-days  almost  will  be  gathered.  It  is  entirely  on  the  sup>- 
as  much  as  that  of  polygamy,  or  of  infan-  position  that  these  hopes  will  be  verified, 
ticide.  But  it  is  quite  conformable  to  the  that  all  I  have  now  to  say  is  based.  The 
customs  of  this  century  to  employ  social  proposed  work  is  a  large  one,  but  not  im- 
considerations  to  effect  what  is  desirable,  practicable.  Any  family  or  any  commu- 
and  their  efficacy  in  this  case  would  be  as  nity  could  undertake  the  raw  materials 
great  as  is  needful.  The  great  majority  for  itself,  and  therefore  large  districts,  or 
are  sure  to  yield  to  it,  and  it  is  a  trifling  even  the  entire  nation,  which  is  but  a  col- 
matter,  when  we  look  to  general  results,  lection  of  such  units,  could  equally  do  so. 
if  a  small  percentage  refuse  obedience.  I  However,  it  would  require  much  enthusi- 
also  lay  great  stress  on  the  encouragement  asm  in  the  cause  to  carry  it  steadily  on, 
of  the  gifted  caste  to  marry  early,  and  to  and  to  discuss  the  results  upon  a  sufficient 
live  under  healthy  conditions,  and  this  I  scale,  but  it  need  not  be  isolated  w-ork.  It 
consider  would  be  effected  in  the  manner  would  naturally  fall  in  with  an  undertak- 
I  shall  briefly  explain.  ing  that  would  commend  itself  to  many,  of 

The  reader  will  probably  find  after  I  obtaining  a  more  exact  statistical  insight 
have  concluded,  that  the  questions  chiefly  into  the  condition  of  the  nation  than  we 
to  be  discussed  (it  being  understood  that  now  possess,  by  working  very  thoroughly 
my  primary  suppositions  are  provisionally  a  moderate  number  of  typical  districts,  as 
granted)  are,  first,  whether  the  proposed  samples  of  our  enormous  population.  If 
means  are  adequate  to  create  a  caste  enquirers  existed,  there  are  large  numbers 
whose  sentiments  shall  have  the  character  of  statistical  queries  which  might  be  most 
and  strength  assigned  to  them ;  and  sec-  usefully  answered.  Among  others,  we 
ondly,  whether  the  existence  of  such  a  want  an  exact  stock-taking  of  our  worth  as 
caste  would  or  would  not  be  intolerable  to  a  nation,  not  roughly  clubbed  together, 
the  country  at  large,  at  the  time  when  it  rich  and  poor,  in  one  large  whole,  but  ju- 
had  become  powerful,  but  by  no  means  diciously  sorted,  by  p>ersons  who  have  local 
dominant.  knowledge,  into  classes  whose  mode  of  life 

I  propose  as  the  first  step,  and  the  time  differs.  We  want  to  know  all  about  their 
is  nearly  ripe  for  it,  that  some  society  respective  health  and  strength  and  constitu- 
should  undertake  three  scientific  services :  tional  vigor ;  to  learn  the  amount  of  a  day’s 
the  first,  by  means  of  a  moderate  number  work  of  men  in  different  occupations ;  their 
of  influential  local  agencies,  to  institute  intellectual  capacity,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
continuous  enquiries  into  the  facts  of  human  tested  at  schools ;  the  dying  out  of  certain 
heredity ;  the  second  to  be  a  centre  of  classes  of  families,  and  the  rise  of  others ; 
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sanitary  questions ;  and  many  other  allied 
facts,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
present  worth  of  our  race,  and  means  of 
comparison  some  years  hence  of  our  gene¬ 
ral  progress  or  retrogression. 

I  will  now  suppose  a  few  more  years  to 
have  passed,  during  which  time  short  bio¬ 
graphies  and  pedigrees,  illustrated  by 
measurements  and  photographs,  shall  have 
been  compiled,  of  perhaps  a  thousand  or 
more  individuals  in  each  of  the  districts 
under  investigation.  School-masters,  min¬ 
isters,  medical  men,  employers  of  labor, 
and  the  resident  gentry,  will  be  applied  to, 
but  no  blind  zeal  should  be  evoked  that 
might  arouse  prejudice  and  unreasonable 
opposition.  The  facts  should  be  collected 
quietly,  and  with  the  bond,  fide  object  of 
obtaining  scientific  data.  If  the  results 
prove  to  be  such  as  I  have  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect,  then,  but  only  then,  will  the  convic¬ 
tion  begin  to  establish  itself  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind,  that  the  influence  of  heredity  is 
one  of  extraordinary  importance.  I  ask 
for  no  anticipatory  action,  but  merely  to 
enquire  on  a  large  scale,  in  a  persistent 
manner,  and  to  allow  events  to  follow  in 
their  natural  course,  knowing  full  well 
that  if  observation  broadly  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  present  doctrines  of  heredity, 
(juite  as  many  social  influences  as  are 
necessary  will  become  directed  to  obtain 
the  desired  end. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  my  meaning 
clear  thus  far,  to  the  effect  that  I  propose 
no  direct  steps  at  first  beyond  simple  en¬ 
quiry,  but  that  the  mere  j)rocess  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  enquiries  will  have  an  inciden¬ 
tal  influence  in  creating  common  interests 
and  mutual  acquaintance  and  friendships 
among  the  gifted  families  in  each  class  of 
society,  such  effects  naturally  resulting  in 
frequent  cases  of  intermarriage.  Then  I 
say,  the  offspring  of  these  intermarriages 
will  have  some  moderate  claim  to  purity 
of  blood,  because  their  parents  and  many 
of  their  more  distant  relatives  will  be  gifted 
above  the  average  ;  also,  the  precise  family 
history  of  each  of  them  will  have  been 
preserved,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  a 
future  ‘  golden  book’  of  natural  nobility. 
Lastly,  a  mass  of  information  bearing  on 
human  heredity  will  have  been  collected. 

In  the  meantime  (supposing  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  of  all  I  maintain  as  regards 
the  doctrine  of  heredity,  and  the  probability 
that  the  improvement  of  the  human  race 
wll  be  considered  a  duty)  the  scale  on 


which  enquiries  are  conducted  will  steadily 
grow.  I  should  expect  that  all  boys  at 
school  will  not  only  be  examined  and 
classed,  as  at  present,  for  their  intellectual 
acquirements,  but  will  be  weighed  and 
measured  and  appraised  in  respect  of  their 
natural  gifts,  physical  and  mental  together, 
and  that  enquiries  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  made  into  the  genealogies  of 
those  among  them  who  were  hereditarily 
remarkable,  so  that  all  the  most  promising 
individuals  in  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  registered,  each  in  his  own  local 
centre.  A  vast  deal  of  work  would  be,  no 
doubt,  thrown  away  in  collecting  materials 
about  persons  who  afterwards  proved  not 
to  be  the  parents  of  gifted  children.  Also 
many  would  be  registered  on  grounds 
which  our  future  knowledge  will  pronounce 
inadequate.  But  gradually,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  many  mistakes  at  first,  much  ridicule 
and  misunderstanding,  and  not  a  little 
blind  hostility,  people  will  confess  that  the 
scheme  is  very  reasonable,  and  works  well 
of  its  own  accord.  An  immense  deal  of 
investigation  and  criticism  will  bear  its 
proper  fruit,  and  the  cardinal  rule's  for  its 
successful  procedure  will  become  under¬ 
stood  an^  laid  down.  Such,  for  example, 
as  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
qualifications  for  entry  on  the  register,  and 
especially  as  to  the  increased  importance 
of  those  which  are  not  isolated,  but  com¬ 
mon  to  many  members  of  the  same  family. 
It  will  be  necessary  also  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  average  order  of  gifts  to  aim 
for,  in  the  race  of  the  immediate  future, 
bearing  in  mind  that  sudden  and  ambi¬ 
tious  attempts  are  sure  to  lead  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  And  again,  the  degree  of  rigor 
of  selection  necessary  among  the  pa¬ 
rents  to  insure  that  their  children  should,  on 
the  average,  inherit  gifts  of  the  order  aimed 
at.  Lastly,  we  should  learn  particulars 
concerning  specific  types,  how  far  they 
clash  together  or  are  mutually  helpful. 

Let  us  now  suppose  an  intermediate 
stage  to  be  reached,  between  that  of  mere 
investigation  and  that  of  an  accepted  sys¬ 
tem  and  practical  action,  and  try  to  ima¬ 
gine  what  would  occur.  The  society  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  or  others  like 
it,  would  continually  watcli  the  career  of 
the  persons  whose  names  were  on  their 
register,  and  those  who  had  aroused  so 
much  interest  would  feel  themselves  asso¬ 
ciates  of  a  great  guild.  They  would  be 
accustomed  to  be  treated  with  more  re- 
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spect  and  consideration  than  others  whose 
parents  were  originally  of  the  same  social 
rank.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  anyone 
to  assume  airs  of  patronage  towards  such 
jjeople ;  on  the  contrary,  the  consideration 
shown  them  would  naturally  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  their  self-respect  and  the  feeling 
that  they  had  a  family  name  to  support 
and  to  hand  down  to  their  descendants. 
Again,  the  society  would  be'ever  watchful 
and  able  to  befriend  them.  For  it  would 
be  no  slight  help  to  a  man  to  state,  on  un¬ 
doubted  grounds,  that  not  only  is  he  what 
he  appears,  but  that  he  has  latent  gifts  as 
well.  That  he  is  likely  to  have  a  healthy 
life,  and  that  his  children  are  very  likely 
indeed  to  prove  better  than  those  of  other 
people.  In  short,  that  he  and  his  family 
may  be  expected  to  turn  out  yet  more 
creditably  than  those  ignorant  of  his  and 
his  wife’s  hereditary  gifts  would  imagine. 
This  would  make  it  more  easy  for  him  than 
for  others  to  obtain  a  settled  home  and 
employment  in  early  manhood,  and  to  fol¬ 
low  his  natural  instinct  of  marrying  young. 
It  is  no  new  thing  that  associations  should 
successfully  watch  and  befriend  every 
member  of  large  communities,  and  in  the 
present  case  the  kindly  interests  sure  to  be 
evoked  in  dealing  with  really  worthy  and 
self-helpful  people  would  be  so  ^reat  that  I 
should  expect  charity  of  this  kind  to  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  popular,  and  to  occupy 
a  large  part  of  the  leisure  of  many  people. 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  patronising 
paupers,  and  doing  what  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  ‘  charitable  ’  actions,  which, 
however  devoted  the^  may  be  to  a  holy 
cause,  have  a  notorious  tendency  to  de¬ 
moralise  the  recipient,  and  to  increase  the 
extent  of  the  very  evils  which  they  arc  in¬ 
tended  to  cure. 

The  obvious  question  arises,  Would  not 
these  selected  people  become  intolerably 
priggish  and  supercilious  ?  Also  it  will  be 
said,  that  the  democratic  feeling  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  one,  and  would  be  directly  adverse  to 
the  establishment  of  such  a  favored  and 
exceptional  class.  My  answer  is,  that  tYie 
individuals  in  question  would  not  at  first 
have  so  very  much  to  be  conceited  about, 
and  that,  later  on,  their  value  would  be 
generally  recognised.  They  would  be 
good  all  round,  in  physique  and  morale, 
rather  than  exceptionally  brilliant,  for  man^ 
of  the  geniuses  would  not  ‘  pass’  for  physi¬ 
cal  qualities,  and  they  would  be  kept  in 
good  order  by  the  consciousness  that  any 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVII.,  No.  3 


absurd  airs  on  their  part  might  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  them.  The  attitude  of  mind  which 
I  should  expect  to  predominate,  would  be 
akin  to  that  now  held  by  and  towards  the 
possessors  of  ancestral  property,  of  mode¬ 
rate  value,  dearly  cherish^,  and  having 
duties  attached.  Such  a  person  would 
feel  it  a  point  of  honor  never  to  alienate 
the  old  place,  and  he  is  generally  respected 
for  his  feeling  and  liked  on  his  own  account 
So  a  man  of  good  race  would  feel  that 
marriage  out  of  his  caste  would  tarnish  his 
blood,  and  his  sentiments  would  be  sympa¬ 
thised  with  by  all.  As  regards  the  demo¬ 
cratic  feeling,  its  assertion  of  equality  is  de¬ 
serving  of  the  highest  admiration  so  far 
as  it  demands  equal  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  all,  just  in  the  same  way  as  their 
rights  are  equally  maintained  by  the  law. 
But  it  goes  farther  than  this,  for  it  asserts 
that  men  are  of  equal  value  as  social  units, 
equally  capable  of  voting,  and  the  rest. 
This  feeling  is  undeniably  wrong  and  can¬ 
not  last  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  if  the  persons  on  the  register 
were  obviously  better  and  finer  pieces  of 
manhood  in  every  respect  than  other  men, 
democracy  notwithstanding,  their  superi¬ 
ority  would  be  recognised  at  just  what  it 
amounted  to,  without  envy,  but  very  possi¬ 
bly  with  some  feeling  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  beaten  competitors. 

Let  us  now,  in  our  imagination,  advance 
a  couple  of  generations,  and  suppose  a 
yet  more  distant  time  to  have  arrived, 
when  societies  shall  have  been  sown 
broadcast  over  the  land  and  have  become 
firmly  rooted,  and  when  principles  of  se¬ 
lection  shall  have  been  well  discussed  and 
pretty  generally  established,  and  when, 
perhaps,  one  per  cent,  of  the  thirty  millions 
of  British  people,  that  is,  300,000  indivi¬ 
duals,  old  and  young,  and  of  both  sexes, 
shall  have  their  names  inserted  in  the  then 
annually  published  registers.  By  this  time 
the  selected  race  will  have  become  a 
power,  a  considerable  increase  will  have 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  families  of 
really  good  breed,  for  there  will  be  many 
boys  and  girls,  themselves  above  medioc¬ 
rity,  whose  parents,  uncles  on  both  sides, 
four  grandparents,  several  of  their  great- 
uncles  and  cousins,  and  all  their  eight 
great-grandparents,  were  persons  conside¬ 
rably  above  the  average  in  every  respect 
that  fits  an  individual  to  be  a  worthy  citi¬ 
zen  and  a  useful  and  agreeable  member  of 
society.  I  jcannot  doubt,  that  at  this  pe¬ 
so 
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riod  a  strong  feeling  of  caste  would  be  found 
developed  in  the  rising  generation,  for  such 
is  the  vanity  of  men,  especially  in  youth, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  tasks  in  the 
world  to  persuade  them  that  they  are 
in  some  way  remarkable,  and,  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  case,  the  persuasion  would  be  well- 
nigh  irresistible.  A  number  of  perhaps  the 
l>est  informed  philosophers  in  the  nation, 
who  are  experts  in  the  matter,  solemnly 
aver,  after  careful  enquiry,  that  the  indivi¬ 
duals  whose  names  are  on  the  register  are, 
in  sober  truth,  the  most  valuable  boys  and 
girls,  or  men  and  women,  to  the  nation. 
They  may  give  them  a  diploma,  which 
would  virtually  be  a  patent  of  natural  no¬ 
bility.  They  assure  them  that  if  they  in¬ 
termarry  under  certain  limitations  of  type 
and  sub-class,  which  have  yet  to  be  studied 
and  framed,  their  children  will  be,  on  the 
whole,  better  in  every  respect  than  the 
children  of  other  pieople — stronger,  heal¬ 
thier,  brighter,  more  honest,  and  more  plea¬ 
sant.  They  tell  them  that  in  addition  to 
the  old-established  considerations  of  rank 
and  wealth  there  is  another  and  a  higher 
one,  namely,  of  purity  of  blood,  and  that 
it  would  be  base  to  ally  themselves  with 
inferior  breeds.  In  corroboration  of  these 
flattering  words,  the  members  of  the  gifted 
caste  would  continue  to  experience  pleas¬ 
ing  testimony  of  a  practical  kind,  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  one  consequence 
of  the  continual  writing  and  talking  about 
noble  races  of  men,  during  many  years, 
would  be  to  increase  the  appreciation  of 
them.  An  entry  on  the  register  would 
then  become  as  beneficial  as  it  was  a  few 
years  since  to  be  bom  of  a  family  able  and 
willing  to  push  forward  their  relatives  in 
public  life.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  ready 
]>roniotion  to  well-made  men,  and  it  is 
no  unreasonable  expectation  that  our  fu¬ 
ture  landowners  may  feel  great  pride  in 
being  surrounded  by  a  tenantry  of  magni¬ 
ficent  specimens  of  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  mentally  and  physically,  and  that 
they  would  compete  with  one  another  to 
attract  and  locate  in  their  neighborhood  a 
population  of  registered  families. 

1  will  now  suppose  another  not  impro¬ 
bable  alternative,  namely,  the  result  of 
some  democratic  hostility  to  the  favored 
race.  Well,  it  would  gain  in  cohesion  by 
persecution._  If  trade  unionism  chose  to 
look  on  them  as  cuckoos  in  the  national 
nest,  they  would  be  driven  from  the  work¬ 


shops,  and  be  powerfully  directed  to  co¬ 
operative  pursuits.  They  would  certainly 
have  little  inclination  to  inhabit  towns 
where  they  were  outnumbered  and  disfa¬ 
vored,  and  would  naturally  settle  in  co¬ 
operative  associations  in  the  country.  In 
other  words,  the  gifted  race  would  be 
urged  into  companionship  by  the  pressure 
of  external  circumstances,  no  less  strongly 
than,  as  I  have  shown,  they  would  be 
drawn  together  by  their  own  mutual  at¬ 
traction,  and  would  be  perforce  inhabitants 
of  healthy  rural  districts,  and  not  of  un¬ 
healthy  towns.  All  this,  which  is  probable 
enough,  would  have  an  immense  effect 
in  strengthening  the  sentiment  of  caste,  in 
developing  the  best  pioints  of  their  race, 
and  in  increasing  its  numbers.  In  these 
colonies,  caste  regulations  would  no  doubt 
rise  into  existence,  and  gradually  acquire 
the  force  almost  of  religious  obligations, 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  character  of 
their  race,  by  encouraging  early  marriage 
among  their  more  gifted  descendants,  and 
by  discouraging  it  among  the  less  gifted. 
The  colonies  would  become  more  and 
more  independent  as  the  superiority  of 
their  members  over  the  outside  world  be¬ 
came,  in  successive  generations,  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  Their  members  would  be  little 
likely  to  associate  intimately  with  persons 
not  of  their  caste,  because  they  would  suc¬ 
ceed  better  by  themselves  than  when 
other  and  less  effective  men  were  admitted 
into  partnership.  They  would  not  only 
have  peculiarly  high  personal  gifts  of 
intelligence  and  morale  to  carry  out  co¬ 
operative  undertakings,  but  they  would 
also  have  in  many  cases  special  advan¬ 
tages  as  well.  If  they  wished  to  found  a 
club  for  mutual  relief  in  sickness,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  allow  strangers  of  a  less 
healthy  race  to  join  with  them.  If  it 
should  be  a  building  society,  they  by 
themselves  would  be  able  to  enforce  better 
sanitary  regulations  than  if  a  body  of  less 
intelligent  and  energetic  families  were 
mijfed  up  with  them.  Their  social  gather¬ 
ings  would  tend  to  be  exclusive,  because 
their  interests  would  be  different,  and  often 
hostile,  to  those  of  other  pieople,  and  their 
own  society  would  be  by  far  the  more  cul¬ 
tured  and  plea.sant 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  colonies  I 
am  describing  would  be  large  enough  for 
all  the  varied  interests  of  life  to  find  place 
for  their  exercise.  They  would  be  no 
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mere  retreats  from  a  distasteful  outside 
world,  but  energetic  and  capable  to  the 
higher  degree. 

The  continued  intermarriage  of  members 
of  such  colonies  seems  to  me  almost  a  cer* 
tainty,  and  so  does  the  happiness  which 
would  generally  be  diffused  among  them. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  would  a  whole  popula¬ 
tion  learn  to  be  industrious,  like  bees  or 
ants,  for  public  ends  and  not  for  individual 
gain.  If  such  communities  were  establish¬ 
ed,  it  would  be  in  them,  rather  than  any¬ 
where  else,  where  those  forms  of  new  and 
higher  civilisation,  which  must  hereafter 
overspread  the  earth,  would  be  first  evolvetl. 
If,  however,  they  should  be  persecuted  to 
an  unreasonable  extent,  as  so  many  able 
sects  have  already  been,  let  them  take  ship 
and  emigrate  and  become  the  parents  of  a 
new  state,  with  a  glorious  future. 

All  I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  would  re¬ 
quire  no  endowments,  and  yet  how  much 
could  be  effected  by  it.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  expect  that  endowments  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  greater  items  of  national  ex¬ 
penditure  would  ultimately  be  assigned  to 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
best  races  of  man.  Our  peers  enjoy  a  gross 
annual  income  of  some  nine  millions;  and 
that  of  all  other  settled  property,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  merit,  would  amount  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum.  It  is  very  possible  hereafter,  at 
the  time  I  have  been  anticipating,  that  the 
Legislature  under  the  growing  influence  of 
the  gifted  caste  (supposing  other  customs 
to  remain  as  they  are  at  present)  would  en¬ 
force  some  limitation  to  inheritance,  in 
cases  where  the  heirs  were  deficient  in  na- 
turargifts.  The  fittest  would  then  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  survival  than  at  present, 
and  civilisation,  which  is  now  recklessly  de¬ 
structive  of  high  races,  would,  under  more 
enlightened  leadership,  employ  its  force  to 
maintain  and  improve  them.  The  gifted 
families  would  be  full  of  life  and  hope,  and 
living  under  more  intelligent  and  favorable 
sanitary  conditions,  would  multiply  rapidly, 
while  the  non-gifted  would  begin  to  decay 
out  of  the  land,  whenever  they  were 
brought  face  to  face  in  competition  with 
them,  just  in  the  same  way  as  inferior  races 
always  disappear  before  superior  ones.  It 
is  difficult  to  analyse  the  steps  by  which 
this  invariable  law  has  hitherto  accomplish¬ 
ed  itself,  and  much  more  difficult  is  it  to 
guess  how  it  would  be  accomplished  under 
the  conditions  here  described,  but  I  should 
expect  it  would  be  effected  with  little  seve¬ 


rity.  I  do  not  see  why  any  insolence  of 
caste  should  prevent  the  gifted  class,  when 
they  had  the  power,  from  treating  their 
compatriots  with  all  kindnes.s,  so  long  as 
they  maintained  celibacy.  But  if  these 
continued  to  procreate  children,  inferior  in 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  qualities,  it 
is  easy  to  believe  the  time  may  come  when 
such  persons  would  be  considered  as  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  State,  and  to  have  forfeited  all 
claims  to  kindness. 

The  objection  is  sure  to  be  urged  against 
my  scheme,  that  its  effects  are  too  remote 
for  men  to  care  to  trouble  themselves  about 
it.  The  earlier  results  will  be  insignificant 
in  number,  and  disappointing  to  the  san¬ 
guine  and  ignorant,  who  may  expect  a  high 
race  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  present  mon¬ 
grel  mass  of  mankind  in  a  single  genera¬ 
tion.  Of  cQurse  this  is  absurd  ;  there  will 
be  numerous  and  most  annoying  cases  of 
reversion  in  the  first  and  even  in  the  second 
generation,  but  when  the  third  generation 
of  selected  men  has  been  reached,  the  race 
will  begin  to  bear  offspring  of  distinctly 
purer  blood  than  in  the  first,  and  after  five- 
or  six  generations,  reversion  to  an  inferior 
type  will  be  rare.  But  is  not  that  too  re¬ 
mote  an  event  for  us  to  care  for?  I  reply 
that  the  current  interests  which  the  schenoe 
would  evoke  are,  as  already  explained,  of  a 
very  attractive  kind,  and  a  sufficient  reward 
for  considerable  exertion  quite  indepen¬ 
dently  of  anything  else.  Its  effects  would, 
be  ever  present,  clearly  visible,  of  general’ 
importance,  and  of  the  highest  interest,  the 
number  of  experiments  going  on  at  the 
same  time  being  an  equivalent  to  the  slow¬ 
ness  with  which  their  results  became  appa¬ 
rent.  Also,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
laborers  employed  on  the  foundation  of. 
any  edifice,  have  a  store  of  present  plea¬ 
sure  in  discounting,  so  to  speak,  its  future 
development. 

But  even  if  the  labor  were  wholly  unre¬ 
munerated  by  present  pleasure,  I  should 
not  despair,  looking  at  the  great  works  al¬ 
ready  accomplished  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  I  will  cite  one  example.  The 
forests  of  Europe*  extend  over  enormous 
tracts.  In  France,  alone,  they  cover  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  million  acres,  which 
equals  a  region  130  miles  long  by  one  100 


*I  taketdl  the  following  facts  from  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  memoir  by  Mr.  Sykes  Gamble, 
Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests  in  British  India, 
published  in  the  TratuacUons  of  the  Highland  and 
Agriculhtral  Society  of  Scotland,  1872. 
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broad.  The  chief  timber  tree  in  France  is  hausted;  consequently  the  Government  of 
oak,  and  an  ordinance  which  dates  from  France  strives  to  favor  in  every  way  the 
1669  contains  a  clause  inserted  by  Colbert  growth  of  fine  oak  timber,  and 'postpones 
that  ‘  in  none  of  the  forests  of  the  State  felling  the  trees  until  they  are  fully  ma- 
shall  oaks  be  felled  until  they  are  ripe,  that  ture ;  that  is,  between  the  ages  of  1 50  and 
is,  are  unable  to  prosper  for  more  than  thir-  180  years. 

ty  years  longer.’  This  regulation  has  been  Is  not  man  worthy  of  more  conside- 
strictly  attended  to  up  to  the  present  day,  ration  than  timber  ?  If  a  nation  readily 
and  in  the  mean  time  forest  legislation  has  consents  to  lay  costly  plans  for  results  not 
grown  into  an  important  duty  of  the  State,  to  be  attained  until  five  generations  of  men 
The  same  has  occurred  in  Germany,  and  shall  have  passed  away,  for  a  good  supply 
the  lead  of  these  two  countries  has  been  of  oak,  could  it  not  be  persuaded  to  do  at 
followed  by  Italy,  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden,  least  as  much  for  a  good  supply  of  man  ? 
Denmark,  and  British  India.  To  return  Marvellous  effects  might  be  produced  in 
to  our  oaks:  the  timber  is  of  great  value  five  generations  (or  in  166  years,  allowing 
in  France,  not  only  for  shipbuilding,  but  three  generations  to  a  century).  I  believe, 
on  account  of  the  enonnous  quantity  used  when  the  truth  of  heredity  as  respects 
for  parquet  floors  and  wine  casks,  while,  on  man  shall  have  become  firmly  established 
the  other  hand,  countries  which  formerly  and  clearly  understood,  that  instead  of  a 
supplied  it  in  abundance,  are  now  running  sluggish  regard  being  shown  towards  a 
short  In  North  Germany  oaks  are  rarely  practical  application  of  their  knowledge,  it 
permitted  to  attain  a  large  size,  being  usu-  is  much  more  likely  that  a  perfect  enthu- 
ally  felled  before  they  are  100  years  of  age,  siasm  for  improving  the  race  might  deve- 
and  the  fine  natural  forests  of  Hungary,  lop  itself  among  the  educated  classes. — 
Croatia  and  Sclavonia  are  becoming  ex-  From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
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AN  AMERICAN  IDYLL. 

BY  A.  F.,  BOSTON,  U.  S. 

There  is  a  valley  near  New  England,  fair 
As  vales  long  nursed  in  story  and  in  song ; 

Where  brethren  dwell,  and  sisters,  lulled  in  p>eace. 
United  in  monotonous  amity. 

To  war  against  the  world  and  natural  man. 

There  matin-birds  a  various  melody 
Deliver ;  there  soft  evenings  fall  asleep. 

And  the  bright  day  arises  glad  to  meet 
Green  earth  grown  beautiful  beneath  the  sun. 

But  ear  and  eye  are  taught  never  to  know 

The  Lord  of  Love,  through  loving  His  gladjworld. 

In  perishable  sweetness  manifest. 

Maiden  of  slender  form  and  delicate  foot. 

Swift  Arethusa  gliding  o’er  the  snows 
Of  man’s  cold  fancy,  here  must  veil  her  shape. 
Beauty  grown  shamefaced  of  her  Maker’s  work. 
Here  men  cast  down  the  eye,  nor  guiltless  look 
Upon  a  woman ;  starve  and  pine  for  household  joys. 
Cosset  their  lamb  or  dog,  then  eat  and  sleep. 

And  shuddering  think  upon  the  wicked  world. 

No  infant  here,  the  sacred  seal  of  love. 

Is  bom ;  father's  petition  and  a  mother’s  cry 
Unite  not  till  a  bridge  of  prayer  be  thrown 
Quick  from  the  cradle  to  the  gate  of  heaven ; 
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But  only  children  orphaned  or  forgot 
Learn  here  a  brother’s  and  a  sister’s  care. 

Thither  kind  Sister  Dorothy,  eldest  nun 
Of  this  new-gathered  church,  from  neighboring  town 
Returned ; — whence  deeds  of  mercy  called  her  forth ; 
Leading  a  tiny,  motherless,  six  years’  girl,  • 

Who  h^f  reluctant,  half  consenting  came ; 

Pulled  Dorothy’s  gown  ere  yet  her  tears  were  dried. 
And  laughed  and  tossed  her  shining  golden  curis, 

A  very  April  weather  on  her  face. 

But  clinging  with  her  heart :  such  Phoebe  was 
When  Dorothy  brought  her  home,  and  such  she  stood, 
Fresh  tears  upon  her  eyes,  hearing  the  prayer, 

“  That  when  this  young  child’s  yellow  curls  be  shorn 
Temptations  of  the  world  may  fall  with  them. 

And  vain  thoughts  lose  their  ever-growing  sway  ” 

Still  as  the  pretty  shining  ringlets  fell 

Prayed  Dorothy,  while  Phoebe  dropped  her  tears, 

And  thought  upon  pale  hands,  no  more  to  stray. 

Lost,  in  that  fair  confusion  of  soft  gold. 

Henceforth  she  stood  a  daughter  of  the  Lord, 

In  muslin  cap,  with  formless,  spotless  gown. 

Copy  in  small  of  Sister  Dorothy, 

And  Dorothy  of  those  others,  save  a  peace 
'  Unknown  to  earth,  by  prayer  perpetual  won. 

Kept  in  the  elder’s  face  angelic  sway. 

Time  passed,  while  tractable  the  maiden  grew. 

And  dear  to  Dorothy.  Poor  heart!  with  yeaminj 
Filled,  unsatisfied,  daring  not  to  pour 
'ITiy  weight  of  tenderness  upon  the  child. 

What  sister  ever  gave  such  sister’s  care  I 
But  Phoebe,  not  unmindful  of  this  gift 
Withheld  in  giving,  nourished  there  her  heart. 

Rested  and  soothed,  as  birds  in  summer  bowers. 

Thus  at  her  spinning  Dorothy  heard  her  sing. 

And  drew  a  kind  of  comfort  from  the  song. 

“  I’ve  a  conscience  here  protected. 

Worth  a  throne  or  diadem; 

I’ve  a  mansion,  heaven-selected. 

In  the  New  Jerusalem.  . 

Here  I  have  a  dear  election,  ' 

Thus  prepared  I  have  a  home, 

Such  a  home  that  my  affection 
Never  from  this  shade  will  roam.” 

Daily  the  holy  fame  of  Lebanon  grew. 

And  sounded  through  the  hollows  of  wide  hills. 
Echoing  afar  on  many  a  mountain-side ; 

Till  thither  came  bowed  women,  sorrowful  men. 

Lone  widows,  followed  by  a  tattered  group 
Of  children,  fatherless  and  most  forlorn. 

To  swell  this  sacred  Family  of  the  Church. 

A  welcome  waited  all,  but  chief,  perhaps. 

The  young  and  stalwart,  strong,  and  fit  to  swell 
Their  church’s  worldly  good,  and  thus  enlarge 
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The  company  of  joyous  saints  in  heaven. 

So  came  the  eldest  of  a  little  brood, 

One  Nathan,  with  his  mother,  powerless 
To  fend  her  fireside  now  from  poverty, 

Being  but  young,  and  hardly  fledged  in  strength. 
The  calm  green  aspect  of  this  gentle  vale 
Smote  the  boy’s  vision  with  a  sense  of  joy, 

And  gratitude  that  was  not  without  root 
He  saw  the  bearded  grain  sdready  fit  _ 

For  harvest,  watched  the  rounded  apple  fall. 

Nor  failed  to  hear  the  heavy-fireighted  bee. 

How  beautiful  was  all  the  world  to  him ! 

Boyhood  yet  here,  and  sheltered  from  earth’s  care. 
Glad  he  rose  with  earliest  note  of  dawn. 

Bathed  in  the  common  fountain  his  young  brow. 
Donned  his  broad  hat,  and  ere  day’s  sun  could  smite 
The  meadow,  heard  the  small  gate  click 
Behind  his  hurrying  feet,  first  gone  afiek). 

Deftly  he  learnt  to  cross  the  polbhed  floor 
When  Sunday  came ;  never  with  noisy  tread 
Touched  he  the  spotless  surface,  shining,  clean. 

Or  left  a  fleck  of  dust  behind  his  step ; 

But  with  eyes  downcast,  and  uplifted  voice. 

With  moving  hands,  and  dance  continuous, 

He  joined  the  people  in  their  solemn  maze 
To  testify  the  gladness  of  his  faith. 

Forward  and  backward,  swaying,  sinuous. 

Turning  and  chanting,  swinging,  chiming,  slow 
Or  swift,  in  unison  with  the  growing  time. 

Once,  by.  the  ardor  of  the  mystic  ring 
Inspired,  wide  swung  the  silver  gates  of  speech ; 
When,  lo !  the  young  man’s  heart  in  perfect  praise 
Rose  to  our  Father,  while  those  others  stood 
Uplifted  by  the  Comforter  thus  sent. 

But  Phoebe,  her  soul  seated  in  her  eyes. 

Gazed  on  his  face  until  her  rapture  grew 
Far  beyond  words ;  and  when  a  silence  fell. 

Leaving  the  young  man  white  with  inward  fire. 

Her  voice  arose  in  mounting  melody. 

Leading  the  singers  to  new  heights  of  song. 

Then  grew  the  heart  of  Nathan  at  the  sound. 

As  grew  the  sad  eyes  of  that  Florentine 
Strong  to  behold  heaven’s  Rose  ineffeble ; 

And  calm  as  when  the  hand  of  Beatrice 
Beckoned  him  onward  to  her  gracious  height. 

The  exaltation  and  the  song  of  praise 
Were  ended ;  now  returned  six  working-days. 

And  Nathan  ever  was  the  first  afield; 

But  through  the  stillness  of  midsummer  noon. 

Day’s  task  half  done,  all  nature  breathing  low. 

He  seemed  to  hear  a  gentle  voice  reply 
To  every  aspiration,  and  uplift  t 

His  noon-day  hymn  till  lost  in  heaven’s  blue  fire. 
Coming,  at  sun^,  through  the  meadows,  home. 
Again  the  calm  of  faith,  by  Phoebe’s  voice 
Inspired,  painted  the  West  with  tenderer  hues, 

And  filled  the  fretted  vault  witli  harmony. 
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One  evening,  as  three  brethren  slowly  paced  * 
(Nathan  between  two  elders^  up  and  down 
Before  the  door,  Phoebe  ana  Dorothy  came 
To  join  their  talk  and  watch  the  summer  moon. 

“  I  thank  thee.  Sister  Phoebe,”  Nathan  said, 

“  For  calm  and  comfort  which  thy  voice  of  praise 
Gave  in  our  Sunday  meeting !”  “  And  I  thee, 
Nathan,”  said  Phoebe,  trembling,  for  without  thee  \ 
I  had  ifot  sung.” 


Dorothy  heard  these  words. 

These  simple  words  of  brother  to  a  sister. 

And  turning,  as  the  spot  whereon  she  stood 
Were  suddenly  infect^,  beckoned  Phoebe  in. 

From  the  night  air,  and  toward  her  lonely  couch. 
There,  lying  with  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast, 

'Phe  round  moon  silvering  her  uncurtained  room, 
Phoebe  first  thought  how  many  days  of  life 
Must  pass,  with  none  to  know  if  ill  or  well. 

If  tender  joy  or  pain,  besiege  her  soul ; 

Such  shadows  Love  can  measure,  but  none  else ! 

“  And  love,”  she  whispered,  “  save  the  doting  care 
Of  Sister  Dorothy,  I  must  never  know.” 

Thus  Phoebe  lay  and  watched  the  awful  moon 
Walking  in  silence  through  the  pathless  skies, 
llien  first  she  learned  the  wonders  of  the  night ; 
Heard  croaking  answers  from  a  distant  marsh 
To  strange  birds  on  the  hill,  and  thought  on  those 
Who  slept  in  peace,  and  prayed  that  all  might  sleep ! 
But  rose  herself,  opened  the  noiseless  pane, 

Fastened  her  gown  about  her,  and  leaned  forth 
To  gaze  upon  the  silver-fring^  earth. 

There,  with  a  sudden  fright,  upon  the  road. 

In  space  of  black  that  touched  the  awful  white. 

Some  living  thing  moved  on,  and  slowly  now 
Passed  through  the  silver  pathway  of  the  moon. 

Her  eyes  then  saw — she  half  repressed  a  cry — 

’Twas  Nathan;  he,  abroad  and  wakeful  too. 

Caught  ill  one  terrible  moment  where  she  stood. 
Swift  vision  of  the  maiden,  she  of  him ; 

Then  saw  she  both  arms  flung  in  agony 
Above  him,  while  through  dark  and  bright  he  fled. 

At  dawn  came  Dorothy  with  forehead  calm. 

And  patience  bom  of  sleep  and  early  praise. 

While  Phoebe  bathed  her  sleepless  eyes,  and  moved 
Like  one  become  another,  yet  the  same ; 

Performed  her  daily  duties,  then  sat  down 
To  spin  her  portion  at  the  ancient  wheel ; 

And  lonely,  as  she  sat,  she  lonely  sang : 

“  When  sorrowing  in  spirit. 

Oh  let  us  think  of  One 
Whose  soul  o'erflowed  with  anguish, 

.  Yet  suffered  it  alone. 

Oh  never  fear,  my  brother. 

Though  seemingly  alone. 
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And  grow  not  sad,  kind  sister, 

But  let  us  think  of  One. 

Since  our  dear  Saviour  suffered. 

We  can  endure  the  rod. 

And  tribulation  brings  us. 

Says  Mother,  near  to  God.” 

Nathan  that  day  at  work  in  the  broad  fields. 

Prayed  in  his  furrow  with  a  mighty  voice. 

Yet  none  on  earth  could  hear:  “  Dear  Lord, 

Release  me  from  this  prison  without  bars. 

Loosen  the  circling  arms  of  these  our  friends. 

That  we  may  go,  nor  feel  we  do  them  wrong. 

Mother,  who  hast  found  already  freedom  sweet 
In  the  blue  heavens,  why  didst  thou  bring  me  here. 
Forgetful  of  those  days  when  thou  didst  feed 
Upon  the  name  of  love  ?  O  Poverty,  scourge 
Of  man,  nipping  him  in  the  flower  and  the  bud. 
Teaching  the  mortal  mind  forgetfulness 
Of  what  lives  in  it,  immortal !  Lord,  Lord, 

Forgive  her !  Sorrow  blinded  her  sad  heart.  , 

Lo,  now  I  am  a  man,  and  but  a  man. 

Watching  the  beauty  of  Thy  glorious  world 
Swell  and  expand  from  Spring  to  Autumn’s  fruit. 
Finding  Thy  love  abroad,  and  natural  joy 
Making  earth  laugh  in  unison  with  heaven. 

Why  gavest  Thou  eyes,  save  to  behold  Thy  work ; 

Ears,  but  to  hear  earth’s  various  melody  ? 

And  why  these  native  powers,  condemned,  unused, — 
One  talent  wasted  waiting  for  the  ten. 

Perchance  thus  lost  for  ever.  Fair  blue  day ! 

Thou  strength  of  youth,  and  mighty  love’s  first  hour ! 
Lord,  teach  me  how  to  worship  Thee  aright. 

And  use  Life’s  morning  in  pure  chastity. 

Living  and  dying  in  the  name  of  Love. 

For  who  could  live  to  win  a  Paradise 
For  self  alone !  Teach  us  to  conquer,  then. 

Ourselves  and  Sin,  indeed,  but  learn  to  praise. 

As  young  birds  sing,  the  glory  of  the  world !  ” 

Thus  Mother  Nature  in  her  old,  old  way 

Taught  the  young  man:  and  Nathan,  strengthened  thus. 

With  resolution  ripe,  when  sunset  came, 

Met  Phoebe  going  homeward  with  the  herd. 

And  spoke  to  her,  and  told  her  all  his  mind. 

She,  knowing  not  what  to  answer,  answered  not 
Till  she  had  laid  her  hand  in  perfect  faith 
Within  his  own ;  then,  finding  words,  she  said, 

“Thee  is  right,  Nathan;  nor  can  I  live  fitly 
Without  thee !”  “  Let  us,  then,”  he  said,  “  go  hence  • 
And  serve  with  the  world’s  people  till  we  gain 
Store  for  our  marriage-day  and  humble  home.” 

Like  some  far  cape  whereon  a  morning  mist 
Hangs  a  white  veil,  by  early  breezes  rent. 

Such  was  the  face  of  Phoebe  while  he  spoke. 

Then  she,  “  Ah,  Nathan  I  What  of  Dorothy, 

What  of  the  brethren  ?  Must  we  leave  them  here 
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Lonely  for  us,  their  children  ?  Let  us  first 
In  solemn  convocation  tell  our  need, 

And  ask  them  for  their  blessing  and  farewell.” 

Thus  Phoebe  said,  but  Nathan  answered,  “  Nay, 

So  should  we  first  ask  what  they  may  not  give.” 

But  Phoebe,  gently  urgent,  won  at  last 
“  Yea,”  from  his  lips,  and  hand  in  hand  they  went 
Through  evening  fields  of  heavy  bended  grain. 

And  hand  in  hand  they  stood  before  them  all, 

The  Church's  conclave  gathered  to  this  end. 

Silent,  till  Nathan  spoke,  and  speaking  shook. 

Though  with  low  voice,  the  temple  of  each  heart. 

“  I,  Nathan,  love  thee,  Phoebe,  as  God  said 
A  man.should  love  a  woman ;”  there  he  paused, 

And  Phoebe,  as  an  echo  may  give  back 

What  we  give — more  melodious — answered  straight, 

“  I,  Phoebe,  love  thee,  Nathan,  in  the  Lord, 

To  follow  thee  and  live  a  faithful  wife. 

Forsaking  brethren  and  these  sisters  dear.” 

She  ended,  and  a  low  cry  sudden  smote 
Upon  her  ear,  a  vision  of  quick  death 
l^y  on  the  ground  before  her,  the  w'hile  she. 

As  turned  to  stone,  moved  not,  but  other  hands 
Took  Dorothy  like  one  dead,  and  bore  her  home. 
There  lay  she,  night  and  day,  turned  toward  the  wail. 
Breathing,  but  speaking  not,  though  Phcebe  cast 
Her  arms  about  her,  weeping  bitterly. 

And  praying  for  one  word  before  she  went. 

But  when  the  dawn  returned  a  second  time. 

Those  two  passed,  penniless,  across  the  vale. 

Leaving  the  world  they  knew'behind  them,  brave 
To  seek  another  at  the  feet  of  Love. 

Five  years  went  by,  and  Phcebe  served  the  time 
With  a  kind  mistress ;  yet  she  often  thought, 

When  the  world’s  people  laughed  at  Shaker  ways 
(For  such  they  call  them),  of  that  service  pure. 

That  living  and  that  dying  for  the  Lord 
As  they  believe,  that  scorning  of  the  flesh. 

And  all  that  stem  denial  of  man’s  self 
To  do  the  awful  service  of  High  God 
And  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  His  Son. 

For  in  the  world,  although  the  name  of  Christ 
Seemed  not  unknown,  rich  tables  groaned  with  sweets. 
While  hungry  children  lived  forgot  near  by, 

And  women  gathered  costly  garments  up  t 

Lest  they  should  touch  a  filthy  beggar’s  foot. 

Some  all  day  long  on  purple  cushions  lay, 

Or  danced,  or  sang,  or  gaily  charioted. 

Moved  over  noiseless  turf,  past  swaying  flowers. 

To  gaze  up>on  some  pageant  of  the  plain. 

Or  watch  the  white-winged  ships  on  summer  seas ; 
While  other  women  in  the  noisome  town 
Toiled  through  the  burning  heat  of  August  noon. 

And  never  knew  the  beauty  of  green  fields. 

Save  by  the  light  of  saddening  memories. 

Thus  Phoebe  saw  and  questioned,  thus  she  lived 
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And  faithful  served  through  winter  into  ^ring ; 
And  Nathan,  waiting,  in  this  winter  of  delay 
Found  a  bright  summer. 


Till  at  length  the  hour  came ! 
The  one  glad  hour  wherein  all  earthly  bliss 
Doth  culminate  and  whiten  into  bloom. 

And  Nathan  canied  Phoebe  to  their  home, 

The  old-time  cottage  near  a  walnut-tree 
Close  to  the  sandy  limit  of  salt  waves. 

Where  in  his  childhood  he  had  learned  to  love 
Voices,  and  glooms,  and  glories  of  the  sea. 

Thus  the  first  summer  passed,  and  autumn  came. 

And  Phoebe  ofttimes  stood  in  mist  alone 
Upon  the  shrouded  ocean's  awful  verge. 

But  ever  heard  the  voice  of  singing  birds. 

Above  the  noisy  battle  of  the  waves. 

Chirping  unseen,  about  her  cottage  eaves. 

A  village  near,  stood  grappling  to  the  rocks, 

Tom  by  wild  storms,  salt-eaten  to  the  heart ; 

Here  Phoebe  gladdened  many  a  widow’s  door 

With  share  of  her  own  gladness ;  strong  through  Love, 

She  lifted  now  the  burdens  of  the  rest. 

And  taught  how  bright  joy  indestructible. 

Sown  in  these  seeds  of  earth,  from  earth  shall  spring  I 
Thus  giving  ever,  ever  there  remained 
Deep  floods  of  ecstasy  upon  her  soul ; 

Till  often,  passing,  gazed  she  curiously 
On  other  faces,  asking  if  the  Lord 
Could  give  such  happiness  to  other  homes ! 

And  Nathan  looked  into  his  baby’s  eyes 
As  if  he  looked  upon  the  blue  of  heaven. 

And  prayed  there,  with  a  stillness  in  his  heart. 

While  the  child  babbled. 

So  their  morning  went. 

And  the  noon  ripened ;  ever  more  and  more 
They  gave  out  of  this  fulness  of  their  life 
As  growing  Love  grew  richer — their  one  store ; 

And  while  they  sang  their  wonted  vesper  hymn. 

They  thought  on  those  dear  sisters,  brethren  dear. 

Who  rose  and  danced  their  praise  before  the  Lord 
With  saddened  hearts  and  white,  tear-channelied  cheeks. 
Dying,  while  living,  of  immortal  thirst. 

I 

One  night  dreamed  Phoebe  of  the  ancient  wheel. 

Where  Dorothy  seemed  to  sit,  and  spinning,  sing. 

When  day  returned  and  hot  mists  lay  asleep 
On  the  far  seas,  while  breezes  stirred  the  com. 

And  butterflies  and  humming-birds  and  bees 
Darted  and  hummed  and  buzzed  about  the  porch. 

And  Phoebe,  busied,  murmured  half  aloud 
—  Some  memory  of  the  song  that  filled  her  nightj 
Returning  in  dim  changes  of  her  dream, — 

A  woman  passed,  with  weary  feet,  unheard. 

Through  the  green  footpath  up  to  Phoebe’s  door. 
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Seen  of  the  child,  he  tugged  his  mother’s  skirts  ' 
Until  he  drew  her  where  the  woman  lay, 

Fallen,  as  in  petition,  at  her  journey’s  end. 

Then  Phcebe  cried  out  in  one  mighty  wail, . 

“  O  Dorothy,  my  sister,  art  thou  come  ?” 

And  lifted  her,  and  held  her  to  her  heart ; 

But  she,  ere  she  could  speak,  a  storm  of  tears 
Let  fall,  from  meeting  clouds  of  joy  and  pain 
Unwonted  to  her  heart ;  while  Phoebe  said ; 

“  There  is  small  need  of  speech  between  us  now 
To  tell  the  story  of  thy  pilgrimage !” 

And  Dorothy,  strong  by  hearing  her  sweet  voice. 
Made  answer:  “  Long  have  I  stood  in  loneliness. 
And  leaped  and  sung  before  the  church,  as  if 
A  heart  of  praise  were  in  me !  Others  said, 

‘  Behold  a  saint,  for  hath  she  not  her  griefs  ? 

Yet  is  she  ever  joyful  in  our  faith. 

Putting  aside  all  sweetness  of  the  earth. 

To  make  the  cross  more  heavy  that  she  bears.’ 

I  heard  them,  and  I  knew  my  wicked  heart 
Was  turning  false!  My  soul  was  filled  with  hate 
Toward  those  who  let  thee,  helpless,  go,  to  starve, 
Perchance,  on  some  highway ;  and  brooding  thus 
My  being  slowly  curdled  toward  them  all. 

As  night  and  morning  I  remembered  thee. 

I  could  not  pray,  for  prayer  is  bom  of  love. 

And  now  I  hated ; — hated  the  calm  gloze 
Worn  over  every  face,  whate’er  the  thought; — 
Hated  their  movement  slow,  and  gradual  dance. 
While  my  hot  heart  flew  ever  after  thee. 

One  mom  I  said,  ‘The  Holy  Word  is  written. 

My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light ! 

Will  not  the  Father  show  me  how  to  read?’ 

And  rising  from  my  bed  I  saw  a  shade 
Fall  between  me  and  the  new-risen  sun. 
Wherefrom  there  came  a  voice  articulate. 
Kneeling,  I  heard :  ‘  Go  thou,  and  burdens  bear 
For  others;  thus  thy  burden  shall  prove  light! 

He  who  shall  love  his  neighbor  as  himself 
Most  truly  loveth  Mel’ 

Then  I  said  in  fear, 

*  How  heavy  are  the  burdens  of  this  sect,’ 

As  if  to  try  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Again  I  heard,  ‘  I  am  no  more  in  the  world. 

But  these  are  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  thee.’ 
Then  first  I  knew  we  were  not  set  apart. 

Save  in  proud  fancy,  from  that  outer  world. 

And  here  the  seed  of  sordid  cares  must  grow. 
Ambition,  selfishness,  and  thoughts  of  gain. 

The  common  fruitage  of  the  common  heart. 
Unbound,  unguided,  by  those  human  cords 
Of  natursil  love,  which  fetter  earth  to  heaven. 

So  I  departed,  and  have  sought  for  thee 
Long,  up  and  down  the  .weary  face  of  the  land. 
But  now  I  find  thee,  all  the  strength  of  life. 

The  frozen  current  of  young  joy,  the  breath* 

Of  summer  days,  the  gladness  of  high  noon. 
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The  noble  indolence  of  evening,  gift  of  sleep. 

And  freshness  of  the  morning,  are  restored ; 

Youth  shining  back  across  my  length  of  days.” 

Thus  Dorothy  remained  and  blessed  their  house 
Until  the  day  whereof  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

When  other  mansions  are  prepared  for  us. 

Then,  while*her  spirit  vanished,  gazed  those  three 
As  they  would  follow  through  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Death’s  way  made  beautiful  by  the  feet  of  Love. 

— Meumillatii  Afagatine. 


THE  RECENT  STAR-SHOWER,  AND  STAR  SHOWERS  GENERALLY. 


On  November  27  last,  several  days  af¬ 
ter  astronomers  had  given  up  all  hopes  of 
recognizing  any  conspicuous  traces  of  the 
great  November  meteor  system,  there  oc¬ 
curred  a  remarkable  display  of  shooting- 
stars.  Meteors  fell  for  about  five  hours  at 
an  average  rate  of  nearly  two  thousand 
per  hour.  In  brilliancy  they  were  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  which  fell  during 
the  memorable  display  of  November, 
1866  ;  but  they  were  fully  as  numerous. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  p)erhaps, 
that  after  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  November  meteors, 
many  of  the  observers  of  the  recent  display 
should  have  supposed  that  it  belonged  to 
that  now  celebrated  system  or  stream. 
Were  this  the  case,  although  the  phenome¬ 
non  would  not  be  without  interest,  yet  we 
should  scarcely  care  to  discuss  it  in  these 
pages.  For,  to  say  truth,  the  subject  of 
the  November  shooting-stars  has  become 
somewhat  well-worn ;  and  moreover,  there 
is  scarcely  a  feature  of  that  system  which 
may  not  be  found  fully  describe  in  extant 
treatises  on  astronomy.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  only  was  the  recent  display  al¬ 
together  unconnected  with  the  Leonides 
(as  the  November  meteors  are  called),  but 
there  are  circumstances  which  gave  it  a 
peculiar  interest  and  significance.  Care¬ 
fully  considered,  it  will  be  found  to  throw 
a  new  light  on  the  whole  subject  of  meteo¬ 
ric  astronomy,  and  especially  on  that  very 
remarkable  relation  which  associates  mete¬ 
ors  with  comets. 

Since  it  chances,  also,  that  a  new  and 
somewhat  startling  theory  of  the  origin  of 
certain  meteor  systems  has  recently  been 
propounded,  and  is  apparently  supported 
by  evidence  of  considerable  weight,  we 
think  that  this  is  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  again  touching  on  a  subject  which  in 


November,  1871,  we  discussed  in  these 
pages  at  some  length.  It  may  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  the  pa{>er  referred  to, — 
entitled  “  Meteors  —  Seed-bearing  and 
otherwise,” — we  showed  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  some  meteoric  masses  which 
fall  on  our  earth  have  been  expelled  either 
from  the  sun  or  from  one  or  other  of  his 
fellow-suns,  the  stars.  We  shall  now  show 
how  similar  evidence  must  (it  would  seem) 
be  interpreted  in  the  case  of  meteor-systems 
which  certainly  have  not  come  from  the 
sun,  while  a  stellar  origin  is  almost  as  cer¬ 
tainly  out  of  the  question.  The  falling- 
stars  seen  on  November  27  last  belong  to 
this  category. 

But  it  may  be  asked  in  the  first  place 
how  we  can  be  sure  that  those  shooting- 
stars  were  not  Leonides.  The  answer  is 
not  far  to  seek. 

In  the  first  place,  every  shower  of  falling- 
stars  comes  as  certainly  from  a  definite 
direction  as  a  shower  of  rain  falling  when  a 
strong  and  steady  wind  is  blowing ;  and 
apart  from  all  question  of  date,  a  star- 
shower  falling  in  one  direction  cannot  well 
be  mistaken  for  one  falling  in  another  di¬ 
rection.  Now  the  contrast  which  exists  in 
this  respect  between  the  so-called  Novem¬ 
ber  meteors — that  is,  the  Leonides — and 
those  which  fell  on  November  27  last,  was 
of  the  most  decided  character.  The  Leo¬ 
nides,  regarded  as  a  shower,  meet  the  earth 
almost  full  front ;  the  shower  of  last  No¬ 
vember  fell  from  behind.  Here  we  refer 
to  the  earth's  motion  in  her  orbit.  As  she 
circles  round  the  sun  she  of  course  always 
directs  her  motion  towards  some  p>oint 
upon  that  circle  in  the  heavens  which 
marks  the  sun’s  seeming  yearly  journey 
round  the  earth;  and  in  November  her 
course  is  directed  towards  the  constellation 
of  the  Lion.  It  is  from  out  that  constel- 
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lation — so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned 
— that  the  Leonides  travel  to  meet  her. 
Were  it  not  for  a  slight  fall  from  the  north, 
it  might  be  said  that  they  meet  her  full 
front ;  and  their  course  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  shower  borne  by  a  fierce  wind, 
and  meeting  a  p>erson  who  travels  so  as  di¬ 
rectly  to  face  the  wind.  But  the  shower 
of  November  27  came  from  a  region  of 
the  heavens  lying  somewhat  north  of  the 
constellation  Aries,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  a  long  way  from  the  Lion  :  the 
Ram  is  indeed  only  separated  by  the  Fish¬ 
es  from  the  Water-bearer;  and  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27  the  earth  is  travelling  directly  away 
from  a  point  in  the  Water-bearer  on  the 
side  towards  the  Fishes.  So  that  the 
shower  fell  from  behind.  It  came  down¬ 
wards,  also,  or  from  the  north,  with  a  much 
greater  slant  than  in  the  case  of  the  Leo¬ 
nides  ;  and  it  fell  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
earth’s  track — that  is,  from  the  side  away 
from  the  sun.* 

There  can  be  no  possibility,  then,  that 
the  shower  of  last  November  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Leonides. 

But  another  question  will  at  once  sug¬ 
gest  itself.  Astronomers  have  lately  been 
in  the  habit  of  predicting  star-showers,  and 
on  the  whole  not  without  success.  How 
was  it  that  the  late  shower  had.  not  been  in 
anv  way  announced  ? 

To  this  it  must  be  replied  in  the  first 
place  that  meteoric  astronomy  is  a  science 
of  quite  recent  birth.  A  very  few  years 
ago  astronomers  were  far  from  feeling  as¬ 
sured  that  meteors  are  astronomical  phe¬ 
nomena  at  all.  Very  few  facts  were 
known  which  could  enable  astronomers  to 
make  predictions  even  respecting  one  or 
two  of  the  more  remarkable  meteor  systems ; 
while  it  was  clearly  recognized  that  a  far 
greater  number  were  unclassified.  These 
meteors  — sporadic^  as  Humboldt  called 
them — might  belong  to  systems  capable  of 
giving  rise  on  occasion  to  great  meteoric 
displays,  precisely  as  the  Leonides  for  a 
score  of  years  in  succession  may  show  on¬ 
ly  a  few  stragglers,  and  then  during  several 
years  produce  remarkable  showers.  But 

*  If  a  somewhat  commonplace  illustration  (but 
the  aptest  which  occurs  to  us)  be  permitted,  we 
may  compare  the  Leonides  to  a  shower  of  missiles 
thrown  at  a  rider  in  a  circus  from  the  front  seat  in 
the  lower  tier  of  boxes  so  as  to  strike  him  in  the 
face,  while  the  shower  of  last  November  may  be 
compared  to  a  shower  thrown  from  a  back  seat  of 
a  higher  tier  so  as  to  strike  him  from  above  and 
from  the  outside,  but  also  slightly  from  the  rear. 


astronomers  could  only  recognize  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  displays,  in  the  case  of  near¬ 
ly  all  those  meteor  streams  which  were 
known  only  by  their  stragglers.  In  the 
great  majority  of  instances  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  way  whatever  of  forming  the 
vaguest  idea  as  to  the  possible  occurrence 
of  star-showers  belonging  to  any  given 
system.  There  is  scarcely  a  night  in  the 
year  when  a  display  of  meteors  may  not 
occur — a  display  belonging  to  a  recognized 
me|eor  stream,  but  one  whose  peri^  has 
not  been  determined. 

The  very  fact  that  astronomers  recognize 
an  association  between  meteors  and  comets 
shows  that  a  long  interval  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  periods  of  most  of  the  meteor 
systems  can  be  determined.  For  we  see 
that  the  November  meteors  exhibit  their 
great  displays  at  intervals  of  about  thirty- 
three  years,  this  being  the  period  of  the 
comet  they  belong  to;  and  the  August 
meteors  have  probably  an  interval  of  about 
1 50  years,  corresponding  to  the  period  of 
the  comet  of  1862  ;  but  many  of  the  comets 
observed  by  astronomers  have  periods 
measured  not  by  decades  of  years,  but  by 
centuries,  and  even  by  thousands  of  years. 

But  it  chances  that,  in  a  quiet  sort  of 
way,  astronomers  had  discuss^  the  possi¬ 
ble  occurrence  of  a  star-shower  during  the 
last  week  in  November,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  shower  actually  seen  was 
the  one  thus  looked  for.  The  circum¬ 
stances  are  somewhat  remarkable. 

There  is,  or,  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  there  was — a  celebrated  comet  called 
Gambart’s  by  the  French,  but  by  all  other 
astronomers  named  after  the  German  as¬ 
tronomer  Biela.  This  comet  was  first 
fairly  discovered  in  February,  1826,  though 
it  had  been  seen  in  the  years  1772  and 
1805.  It  was  found  to  revolve  round  the 
sun  in  about  6}  years,  and  on  a  path 
approaching  very  closely  indeed  to  the 
earth’s.  Indeed,  great  alarm  was  expe¬ 
rienced  when  the  return  of  the  comet  was 
expected  in  1832 ;  for  it  was  shown  by  the 
calculations  of  astronomers  that  the  head 
of  the  comet  would  actually  envelope  the 
part  of  the  earth’s  orbit  which  she  crosses 
on  November  30.  This,  in  fact,  happened ; 
but  since  it  happened  (as  predicted)  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1832,  when  the  earth  was 
a  month’s  journey  from  that  part  of  her 
orbit,  of  course  there  was  no  collision. 
Twice  more  the  comet  circled  on  its  wide 
path,  extending  far  beyond  the  orbit  of 
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Jupiter;  and  again  in  1846  it  was  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  under  the  careful  tele¬ 
scopic  scrutiny  of  astronomers.  It  was 
then  that,  almost  under  their  eyes,  the 
comet  behaved  in  a  most  remarkable  man¬ 
ner.  Up  to  the  13th  of  January  the 
comet  had  presented  its  usual  aspect,  a 
round  hairy-looking  head  enclosing  a 
brighter  nucleus,  and  a  narrow,  straight, 
and  rather  short  tail ;  but  on  that  day,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  telescopist  who 
first  recognized  the  change,  the  comet  ]vas 
found  to  be  double.  There,  in  the  place 
I  of  the  single  comet  of  the  day  before,  were 
“two  distinct  comets,”  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,  “  each  with  a  head,  coma,  and  a 
little  nucleus  of  its  own and  each  with 
a  tail  also,  if  the  pictures  by  the  German 
observers  are  to  be  trusted.  “  What  do¬ 
mestic  trouble  caused  the  secession,”  pro¬ 
ceeds  Herschel,  “  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
jecture,  but  the  two  receded  farther  and 
farther  from  each  other  up  to  a  certain 
moderate  distance,  with  some  degree  of 
mutual  communication,  and  a  very  odd 
interchange  of  light — one  day  one  head 
being  brighter  and  another  the  other — till 
they  seem  to  have  agreed  finally  to  part 
company.  The  oddest  part  of  the  story, 
however,  is  yet  to  come.  The  year  1852 
brought  round  the  time  for  their  reappear¬ 
ance,  and  behold !  there  they  both  were, 
at  about  the  same  distance  from  each 
other,  and  both  visible  in  one  telescope. 

In  1859,  when  the  comet  next  came 
near  the  earth,  circumstances  were  such 
that  it  was  useless  to  look  for  it.  In  fact, 
it  was  so  situated  as  to  be  lost  in  the  sun’s 
light.  But  in  1866  the  double  comet 
should  have  been  well  seen.  In  the  con¬ 
fident  expectation  that  both  comets  would 
ap[>ear,  astronomers  carefully  searched  the 
track  which  had  been  calculated  for  these 
bodies,  but  without  success.  In  some  as 
yet  unexplained  way  both  the  comets  had 
been  either  dissipated  or  destroyed. 

Now,  during  the  autumn  of  1872 
another  period  of  the  comet’s  revolution 
was  completed,  and  again  a  search  was 
instituted.  Mr.  Hind  calculated  the  path 
of  the  chief  comet  of  the  pair  on  three 
different  suppositions  as  to  the  date  of 
nearest  approach ;  more  care  was  expend¬ 
ed  in  the  search  than  in  1866  (when  the 
non-appearance  of  the  comet  took  astrono¬ 
mers  by  surprise) ;  but  all  attempts  to  re¬ 
discover  the  comet  proved  ineffectual,  and 
it  is  now  generally  believed  among  astro- 
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nomers  that  Biela’s  comet  will  never  be 
seen  again  as  a  comet. 

We  do  not  discuss  here  the  probable 
manner  or  cause  of  the  comet’s  dissipa¬ 
tion,  because  for  our  present  purpose  we 
only  require  to  consider  those  parts  of  the 
comet’s  history  which  arc  related  to  the  re¬ 
cent  meteoric  display.  The  association 
between  the  star-shower  and  the  vanished 
comet  must  now  be  indicated. 

W’e  have  seen  that  the  comet’s  path 
crosses  close  by  the  earth’s.  Consequently, 
the  association  between  comets  and  meteors 
now  recognised  by  astronomers  leads  us 
to  expect  that  the  earth,  in  crossing  the 
comet’s  track,  would  be  saluted  by  me¬ 
teors.  What  we  have  learned  from  the 
November  meteors  teaches  us  further  to 
ex|>ect  that  the  most  remarkable  display 
of  these  Bielan  meteors  would  occur  when 
the  earth  crossed  the  comet’s  track  soon 
after  the  comet  had  “  gone  that  way.”  So 
that  since  the  comet  passed  early  last  au¬ 
tumn,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  earth’s 
passage  of  the  comet’s  track  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  months  would  be  attended  by  a  me¬ 
teoric  dbplay. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  in  1832  the 
earth’s  destruction  was  expected  b^ause 
the  comet  crossed  the  part  of  the  earth’s 
orbit  which  she  traverses  on  November  30. 
So  that  if  matters  had  remained  unaltered 
a  display  of  Bielan  meteors  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  on  the  night  of  November  30.  But 
It  was  known  that  the  place  of  passage, 
owing  to  perturbations  of  the  comet,  is 
shifting  backwards  along  the  earth’s  track, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  November  27, 
the  very  day  of  the  recent  star-shower, 
would  correspond  with  the  time  of  the 
earth’s  crossing  the  comet’s  track.  For 
Dr.  Weiss,  a  German  astronomer,  calcu¬ 
lated  that  in  1858  the  date  of  passage 
would  be  November  28 ;  and  comparing 
this  with  the  fact  that  in  1830  the  date 
was  November  30,  we  see  that  the  date 
for  the  present  year  would  be  November 
27.* 

Next,  as  to  the  direction  in  which  Bielan 


*  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  enter  here  into 
the  recondite  considerations  affecting  the  esti¬ 
mated  position  of  the  comet’s  path.  What  is 
said  above  suffices  to  show  in  a  general  way  that 
November  27  is  about  the  right  day  at  present ; 
but  the  real  shifting  of  the  date  takes  place  in  a 
very  complicated  fashion,  the  mere  description  of 
which  would  be  quite  unsuited  for  these  pages, 
while  the  explanation  could  only  be  understood 
by  the  mathematician. 
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meteors  would  salute  the  earth.  The 
comet  travels  in  the  same  direction  round 
the  sun  as  the  earth,  and,  moving  more 
swiftly  than  the  earth  when  in  her  neigh¬ 
borhood,  can  manifestly  only  reach  her 
from  behind.  The  comet  also  crosses  her 
track  from  the  outside,  travelling  on  a  path 
slightly  inclined  downwards,  or  from  the 
north.  All  this  agrees  with  what  we  sta¬ 
ted  above  as  to  the  course  of  the  meteors 
seen  last  November.  But-  the  agreement 
is  very  close  indeed  when  details  are  con¬ 
sidered.  We  can  tell  the  very  part  of  the 
heavens  whence  the  comet  would  seem  to 
come  if  at  any  time  it  actually  overtook 
1  the  earth;  and  this  part  of  the  heavens 

(making  the  calculation  for  the  year  1872) 
would  be  close  to  the  feet  of  Andromeda. 
Now,  the  best  accounts  of  the  recent  me¬ 
teoric  display  describe  the  shower  as  hav¬ 
ing  its  “  radiant  point  ”  in  that  very  re¬ 
gion  of  the  heavens.  By  the  best  accounts, 
we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  those  which 
agree  best  with  the  theory  that  the  meteors 
belonged  to  Biela’s  comet,  but  those  which 
came  from  the  most  practised  observers. 
V’  To  show  that  we  are  not  exaggerating  the 
value  of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  we 
[  quote  the  account  received  from  Professor 

Grant,  of  the  Glasgow  Observatory.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Grant  is  not  only  known  as  a  most 
skilful  astronomer  and  mathematician,  bu- 
he  has  also  paid  special  attention  to  met 
teoric  phenomena.  We  give  the  whole 
account,  partly  because  of  its  general  in^ 
terest,  and  partly  because  it  gives  weight 
to  the  determination  of  the  radiant  point. 
“  At  5.35,”  says  the  account,  “  when  a  se- 
^  ries  of  observations  were  commenced  by 
1  Professor  Grant  and  his  assistants  at  the 
;  Observatory,  only  forty  meteors  were  seen 

to  fall  within  five  minutes.  The  number 
gradually  increased,  the  maximum  being 
attained  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  when  366 
were  counted  by  one  observer  in  five  mi- 
;  nutes.  As  the  region  of  observation  of 
any  one  person  was  necessarily  limited,  we 
may  assume  that  the  whole  number  ac¬ 
tually  visible  in  the  heavens  was  much 
greater,  and  that  it  would  not  be  less  than 
1600  within  the  time  specified.  From 
8.15  onwards  the  meteoric  shower  gradu¬ 
ally  lessened,  until  at  10.10  only  fifty 

i  shooting-stars  were  counted  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  ITie  radiant  point  was  a  little  above 
the  star  Gamma  Andromedae.  At  times 
three  or  four  meteors  darted  at  once  across 
the  sky,  like  a  shower  of  serpents,  some  of 


them  leaving  behind  masses  of  light  of  a 
pale  Ted  color.”  Again,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe, 
of  the  Highfield  House  Observatory,  Not¬ 
tingham,  telegraphed  as  follows  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  night:  “From  ten  minutes  to  six 
to  the  present  time  (7.30,)  a  very  great 
shower  of  meteors  has  fallen.  They  still 
continue.  The  radiant  is  in  Andromeda.” 

It  thus  appears  certain  that  the  display 
of  November  27  was  a  shower  of  Bielan 
meteors.  But  the  reader  may  desire  to 
have  some  evidence  showing  that  this  is 
not  an  after-thought,  but  in  accordance 
with  ideas  expressed  before  the  display 
took  place.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
mention  that,  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of 
the  Astronomical  Society  published  on 
October  24,  1872,  a  month  before  the 
star-shower,  there  appeared  a  list  of  132 
meteor  streams,  amongst  which  is  one  (No. 
120),  whose  date  is  set  at  November  30  by 
the  Italian  observers,  Schiaparelli  and 
Zezioli,  while  our  English  meteor-students 
set  it  down  for  November  25;  and  not 
only  is  the  radiant  of  this  shower  set  in 
Andromeda,  but  the  remark  is  appended 
that  the  shower  is  “  supposed  by  d’ Arrest 
and  Weiss  to  be  connected  with  Biela’s 
comet.”  Then,  in  the  same  number,  but 
in  another  article.  Professor  Herschel  in¬ 
vites  astronomers  to  be  on  the  watch  for  a 
display  of  Bielan  meteors,  mentioning  that 
“  the  date  of  the  earth’s  passage  through 
the  comet’s  orbit  now  falls  in  the  end  of 
November.” 

But  the  actual  appearance  of  the  shower, 
so  soon  after  Biela’s  comet  had  passed, 
combined  with  the  perfect  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  movements  of  the  meteors  and 
the  position  of  the  comet’s  path,  must  be 
regarded  as  rendering  certain  that  which 
before  had  been  but  highly  probable. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  display  of  No¬ 
vember  27  may  be  perfectly  assured  that 
they  were  then  watching  the  fall  of  bodies 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  the  comets  ever  studied  by  as¬ 
tronomers.  The  collision  so  dreaded  in 
1832  was  in  1872  actually  in  progress ;  the 
process  of  dissipation  commenced  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1846,  was  illustrated  and,  perhaps, 
carried  to  a  farther  stage  last  November ; 
and,  lastly,  the  disap{>earance  of  Biela’s 
comet  becomes  explicable  when  we  per¬ 
ceive  of  what  slight  materials  the  comet’s 
train  is  formed.  During  the  five  hours  of 
the  display  the  earth  tunnelled  a  path  (as 
it  were)  through  this  train — a  pathaquar- 
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ter  of  a  million  of  miles  long,  and  having 
a  circular  section  nearly  8,000  miles  in 
diameter ;  and  yet,  in  this  enormous  tubu¬ 
lar  section  of  the  train,  having  a  volume  of 
about  twelve  millions  of  millions  of  cubic 
miles,  there  were  but  some  thousands  of 
scattered  shreds  of  matter,  so  minute  as  to 
be  unable  to  penetrate  our  atmosphere. 
Melted  and  vaporized  high  in  the  more 
tenuous  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  these 
small  bodies  doubdess  sank  in  the  form  of 
an  impalpable  powder  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  occupying  many  days,  perhaps,  in 
their  descent 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of 
certain  circumstances  in  shooting-star  dis¬ 
plays  which  are  essentially  different  from 
those  which  we  took  into  account  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  meteorites  and  aerolites. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  part  of  our 
evidence  res|)ecting  meteorites  was  based 
on  the  actual  analysis,  chemical  and  mi¬ 
croscopical,  of  masses  which  have  fallen 
upon  the  earth  from  interplanetary  spaces. 
Shooting- stars  do  not  fall  as  masses;  and 
though  their  nature  may  be  to  some  extent 
inferred  from  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of 
their  light,  as  well  as  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  light  which  they 
emit,  we  are  unable  to  apply  to  them  the 
reasoning  which  had  chief  weight  in  the 
case  of  meteorites.  We  cannot  assert  that 
the  substance  of  shooting-stars  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  some  star  or  sun  in  space,  on 
the  strength  either  of  the  molecular  struc¬ 
ture  of  those  bodies  or  of  their  chemical 
condition,  for  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
on  either  point.  A  shooting-star  may,  for 
aught  that  is  known,  contain,  like  meteoric 
iron,  an  excess  of  occluded  hydrogen ;  or, 
when  it  first  reaches  our  atmosphere,  it 
may  have  that  peculiar  microscopical  struc¬ 
ture  which  has  led  Mr.  Sorby  to  regard 
certain'  meteorites  as  expelled  from  glowing 
orbs  like  our  sun  and  his  fellow  suns :  but 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
either  condition  prevails. 

There  are  certain  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  about  such  meteor  systems  as  the 
Leonides,  Perseides,  and  these  Bielan 
shooting-stars,  which  have  a  very  decided 
bearing  on  the  question  of  their  origin. 

If  a  meteoric  mass  were  expelled  from 
the  sun,  it  would  return  to  the  sun,  unless 
either  it  encountered  one  of  the  planets, 
or  else  had  been  expelled  with  a  velocity 
great  enough  to  carry  it  for  ever  away 
from  the  sun.  For  the  latter  event  to 


happen,  a  velocity  of  about  380  miles  per 
second  must  be  imparted;  and  then  the 
body  would  pass  away  not  only  from  the 
sun,  but  from  the  solar  system,  and  after  a 
few  millions  of  years  had  elapsed  would 
pay  a  visit  to  some  other  star.  After  cir¬ 
cling  around  this  star,  the  body,  if  it  es¬ 
caped  collision  with  one  or  other  of  the 
worlds  circling  around  the  star,  and  if  its 
course  carried  it  clear  of  the  star  itself, 
would  pass  away  again,  and  enjoy  another 
interstellar  journey  lasting  for  a  few  mil¬ 
lions  of  years. 

Of  course  the  same  holds  with  meteors 
visiting  our  system  from  other  stars.  They 
reach  the  neighborhood  of  the  solar  system 
after  a  journey  lasting  millions  of  years 
(even  when  they  come  from  the  nearest 
star) ;  and  if  they  escape  entanglement  in 
our  system,  they  return  to  the  interstellar 
depths,  though  not  by  the  road  which 
brought  them  here. 

Now  the  shooting-star  systems  we  have 
mentioned  behave  in  quite  another  fashion. 
They  travel  round  the  sun  in  closed  orbits 
and  in  periods  of  moderate  length.  Most 
of  them  do  not  approach  the  sun  within 
fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  miles,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  possibility  of  their  having  once 
been  expelled  from  the  sun.  For  even  it 
a  body  expelled  from  the  sun,  instead  of 
returning  directly  to  him,  were  enabled 
(through  the  effects  of  planetary  perturba¬ 
tion)  to  steer  clear  of  his  mass,  its  course 
would  nevertheless  pass  very  near  to  him 
for  ever  after. 

Whence,  then,  can  these  meteor  streams 
come  ?  They  cannot  have  come  originally 
from  the  sun  ;  and  it  is  only  by  entangle¬ 
ment  in  our  system  that  meteor  systems 
coming  from  other  suns  can  be  compelled 
to  circle  around  the  sun.  So  that  hither¬ 
to  the  theory  has  been  accepted  that  these 
meteor  systems  are  actually  visitants  from 
interstellar  space,  which  have  been  en- 
angled  by  the  attraction  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system, 
and  so  compelled  to  take  up  their  present 
paths. 

•  But  it  has  recently  been  pointed  out 
that  enormous  difficulties  surround  this 
theory.  The  giant  planets,  Neptune,  Ura¬ 
nus,  ^turn,  and  Jupiter,  undoubtedly  have 
power  enough  to  compel  a  visitant  from 
interplanetary  space  to  circle  in  a  closed 
orbit  round  the  sun,  if  only  the  course  of 
the  said  visitant  carries  him  near  enough 
to  the  particular  giant  planet  which  is  to 
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accomplish  the  work.  But  the  approach 
must  be  very  close  indeed,  or  else  the  vis¬ 
itant  w^l  not  be  entreated  to  stay  within 
our  system,  T’he  matter  is  a  very  simple 
one.  What  induces  the  body  to  visit  our 
solar  system  is  the  sun’s  attraction.  This 
force  acts  on  the  body  for  millions  of  years 
before  the  body  reaches  even  the  outskirts 
of  our  system,  and  in  the  course  of  those 
years  the  body  acquires  an  enormous  ve¬ 
locity  sunwards.  This  velocity  would 
carry  it,  if  undisturbed,  close  up  to  the  sun, 
round  whose  orb  the  body  would  swiftly 
make  a  half  circular  swoop,  and  would 
tlien  be  carried  away  by  the  action  of  the 
very  same  velocity  which  had  brought  it 
close  to  the  sun.  If  this  is  to  be  prevented, 
it  can  only  be  by  some  planet  depriving 
the  body  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  velo¬ 
city,  and  so  taking  away  (in  fact)  its  power 
of  retreating.*  To  do  this  a  planet  must 
be  peculiarly  placed.  It  must  be  nearly 
on  the  course  of  the  arriving  body ;  but 
that  is  by  no  means  sufficient :  indeed, 
the  action  of  a  planet  so  placed  would 
simply  be  to  accelerate  the  motion 
of  the  body  as  it  approached,  and  it  is 
l)recisely  the  contrary  effect  which  is  in  the 
long  run  to  be  produced.  A  planet  must 
be  so  placed  that  it  draws  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  place  where  the  body  wHl 
cross,  but  not  so  near  as  to  exert  its  most 
jwwerful  action  until  the  body  has  passed 
that  place.  7'hen,  the  body  being  Just  in¬ 
side  the  planet’s  course,  and  travelling  sun¬ 
wards,  tlic  planet  should  be  at  its  very 
nearest,  and  so  exert  its  greatest  pull  in 
drawing  the  body  back.  The  whole  affair 
must  be  managed  very  neatly,  so  to  speak ; 
for  the  body  will  inevitably  go  past  very 
quickly,  and  thus  the  planet  has  very  little 
time  during  which  to  exert'  its  power.  Un¬ 
less  the  planet  gets  a  really  effective  pull, 
owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  body  at  the 


•  The  case  may  be  thus  illustrated:  When  an 
elastic  ball  falls  from  a  great  height  on  a  hard  sur¬ 
face,  it  rebounds  nearly  to  the  height  from  which 
it  had  fallen.  But  suptwse  a  netting  to  be  inter¬ 
posed  (not  far  from  the  hard  surface),  and  that 
though  the  body  bursts  its  way  through  the  netting, 
it  only  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  best  part  of  its 
velocity :  then  the  body  will  not  rebound  to  a  great 
extent,  even  though  the  netting  be  removed.  A 
planet  may,  in  like  manner,  interfere  with  a  body 
approaching  the  sun  from  outer  space ;  and  though 
the  body  may  get  past  the  planet,  it  may  only  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  a  large  portion  of  its  velo¬ 
city  ;  and  then  instead  of  returning  to  the  inter¬ 
stellar  depths  it  will  pass  away  but  to  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  sun  (after  its  perihelion  swoop). 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVTI.,  No.*3 


critical  moment,  the  body  will  escape  scot- 
free.  And  this  applies  quite  as  forcibly  to 
the  greater  giants,  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  as 
to  the  lesser  giants,  Neptune  and  Uranus ; 
for  though  the  two  former  have  greatly  the 
advantage  in  respect  of  attractive  power, 
they  have  to  deal  with  much  more  swiftly 
moving  bodies.  A  visitant  from  the  ce¬ 
lestial  depths  would  pass  the  orbit  of  Nep¬ 
tune  with  a  velocity  of  only  about  five 
miles  per  second,  while  it  would  cross  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve 
miles  per  second. 

Now,  if  this  were  all,  there  would  still 
be  strong  reason  for  doubting  whether  it 
really  has  been  by  the  entanglement  of 
visitors  from  interstellar  space  that  meteor 
streams  have  been  introduced  into  the  so¬ 
lar  system.  Remembering  that  the  orbits 
of  the  giant  planets  are  from  a  thousand 
millions  to  5500  millions  of  miles  in  span, 
we  see  how  enormous  are  the  chances 
against  one  of  these  planets  occupying  just 
that  short  space  (a  few  thousands  of  miles 
in  length)  of  its  orbit  where  it  could  act  ef¬ 
ficiently  on  a  body  crossing  that  orbit  in 
its  Journey  from  outer  space.  But  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  a  body  so  arriving 
should  cross  the  orbit  of  any  one  of  the 
planets.  Indeed,  the  chances  are  enor¬ 
mously  in  'favor  of  its  path  crossing  the 
great  plane  of  the  planetary  movements 
far  away  from  any  planetary  orbit.  Thus, 
even  from  the  considerations  already  taken 
into  account,  we  see  that  either  there  must 
be  an  inconceivably  enormous  number  of 
visitants  from  outer  space,  or  the  giant 
planets  would  have  but  a  poor  chance  of 
entrapping  even  a  few  meteors ;  whereas 
we  know  that  the  number  of  meteor  streams 
existing  within  the  solar  system  must  be 
counted  by  millions. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  To  catch 
a  single  visitant  from  outer  space  is  a  task 
altogether  easy  by  comparison  with  the 
task  of  catching  a  group  of  such  visitants. 
Now  to  take  a  single  instance,  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meteor  stream  occupies  at  present  a 
region  many  millions  of  times  larger  than 
the  sun,  it  has  supplied  already  many 
millions  of  falling-stars,  and  at  a  very 
moderate  computation  it  contains  many 
billions  of  the  bodies  whose  fall  into  our 
atmosphere  produces  meteoric  displays. 
In  its  present  condition,  not  the  united 
power  of  all  the  giant  planets  could  re¬ 
verse  the  work  originally  (according  to  the¬ 
ory)  executed  by  Uranus  (one  of  the  least 
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of  them),  and  send  the  November  meteors 
away  into  outer  sjjace.  But  with  every  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  process  of  dispersion  which 
is  assumed  to  have  lengthened  and  widened 
and  depened  this  system,  is  it  conceivable 
that  it  was  ever  so  compact  as  to  enable 
Uranus  to  execute  the  neat  strategic  move¬ 
ment  by  which  he  is  suppKjsed  to  have  cap¬ 
tured  the  whole  flight?  If  Schiaparelli 
himself,  who  has  taken  a  chief  part  in  ad¬ 
vocating  the  theorj',  is  to  be  believed,  a 
flight  of  meteors  arriving  from  outer  space 
would  necessarily  assume  a  cylindrical  or 
lengthened  shape  long  before  it  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  our  system.  In  this 
case,  Uranus  certainly  could  not  have  cap¬ 
tured  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  flight  of  meteors,  and  we  are  left  to 
form  the  most  stupendous  conceptions  of 
that  cloud  of  celestial  visitants,  if  a  mere 
fragment  formed  the  November  meteor 
system.  But  taking  only  what  we  know, 
we  see  that  the  November  meteor  stream 
is  now  a  part  of  the  solar  system,  and 
therefore  if  Uranus  ever  acted  in  the  man¬ 
ner  supposed,  he  must  have  captured,  at 
least  all  the  November  stream  at  present 
recognized.  That  stream  must  once  have 
been  many  million  times  more  compact 
than  it  is  at  present ;  its  associated  comet 
must  once  have  been  so  condensed  (and 
in  close  company  with  the  meteors)  as  to 
be  utterly  unlike  the  comet  which  Dr. 
Huggins  examined  with  his  spectroscope  in 
1866 ;  and  in  fine,  added  to  all  the  marvels 
of  the  capture  itself,  we  have  to  account  for 
the  most  astounding  changes  of  condition 
alike  in  comet  and  in  meteor  train. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  same 
difficulties  present  themselves  in  account¬ 
ing  not  only  for  all  the  known  meteor  sys¬ 
tems,  but  for  the  myriads  of  meteor  systems 
which  must  exist  in  order  to  explain  (with 
any  degree  of  probability)  the  fact  that  the 
aniall  earth  encounters  so  many.  Thus  it 
iqjpears  that  Schiaparelli’s  ideas  as  to  the 
ori^n  of  the  meteor  streams  now  forming 
part  of  our  solar  system  are  open  to  grave 
exception.  It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  that 
they  are  demonstrably  untenable  in  at  least 
the  great  majority  of  known  instances. 

We  have  thus  been  careful  to  exhibit  the 
great  difficulties  which  surround  Schiapa 
relli’s  viewSj*  because  the  theory  which  w" 
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*  It  must  be  understood  that  oar  objections  by 
no  means  extend  to  the  important  theory  estab¬ 
lished  by  Schiaparelli,  that  meteors  and  comets 


are  about  to  describe  seems  at  first  sight  too 
wild  and  fanciful  for  acceptance.  It  is  only 
by  showing  the  weakness  of  the  oily  other 
theory  thus  far  advanced  that  we  can  hope 
to  claim  attention  for  that  which  is  now  to 
l»e  brought  forward ;  though  we  hope  to 
show  that  the  new  theory  has  strong  inde¬ 
pendent  evidence  in  its  favor. 

Since  the  November  meteors  (still  to 
follow  their  history)  were  once  very  near  to 
Uranus,  for  so  much  is  certainly  known, 
while  nevertheless  it  is  very  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  captured  them  (acting  as 
officer  for  the  sun)  in  the  condition  of  a 
very  compact  cloud  or  flight,  no  resource 
seems  op)en  to  us  but  to  believe  that  he  ex¬ 
pelled  them  from  his  own  orb  by  some 
mighty  eruptive  action.  And  if  we  accept 
this  view  in  the  case  of  the  November  me¬ 
teors,  w'e  must  adopt  a  similar  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  meteor  systems  gene¬ 
rally. 

The  new  theory  is  then  simply  this,  that 
the  streams  or  systems  which  ^oduce  dis¬ 
plays  of  shooting-stars^  as  well  as  the  comets 
with  which  such  streams  are  associated,  were 
at  some  distant  epoch  expelled  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  one  or  other  of  the  major  planets 
which  revolve  outside  the  zone  of  asteroids. 

This  theory  sounds  very  startling  at  a 
first  hearing.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered 
that,  (i)  we  have  been  almost  forced  to 
believe  that  meteoric  masses  have  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  our  sun  or  his  fellow  suns;  (2) 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  major  planets 
were  once  in  the  condidon  of  suns  (even  if 
they  are  not  at  the  present  time  the  scene 
of  processes  resembling  solar  action) ;  and 
(3)  if  a  large  sun  can  expel  matter  from 
his  globe  with  the  enormous  velocity 
necessary  to  carry  such  matter  for  ever 
away  from  him,  it  is  more  than  conceivable 
that  smaller  suns  should  be  competent  to 
expel  matter  from  their  substance  with  the 
much  smaller  velocity  necessary  to  free 
such  matter  from  the  attraction  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  planet.  It  might  also  be  added,  that 
since  we  explain  the  downfall  of  heavv 
masses  as  due  to  solar  eruptive  energies,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  “  light¬ 
er  metal  ”  of  the  shooting-stars  is  due  to 
the  eruptive  energies  of  minor  suns.  And 
it  would  appear  to  confirm  this  opinion 


ore  associated.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this  theory, 
and  certainly  not  in  deference  to  his  ideas  as  to 
the  origin  of  meteors,  that  the  Astronomical  Soci¬ 
ety  recently  awarded  its  gold  medal  to  Schiaparelli. 
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that  so  far  as  observations  have  hitherto 
extended,  all  the  meteoric  streams  which 
really  belong  to  the  solar  system  (and  thus 
come  under  the  above  reasoning)  produce 
displays  of  shooting-stars  only,  not  casting 
down  upon  the  earth  any  aerolitic  masses, 
while  all  the  comets  which  are  of  compa¬ 
ratively  short  period  are  in  like  manner  of 
secondary  importance  as  respects  their  di¬ 
mensions. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obviously  desirable 
that  a  theory  so  surprising  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  independent  evidence.  It  is, 
indeed,  always  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  a 
theory  that  it  is  one  to  which  we  appear  to 
be  driven  by  the  failure  of  all  others  which 
had  suggested  themselves.  But  it  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  a  true  theory  that  it  not  only 
meets  the  particular  difficulties  which  have 
driven  the  reasoner  towards  it,  but  sup¬ 
plies  an  explanation  of  other  circumstances 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  interpreted. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  such  a  result, 
is  (ordinarily)  to  examine  the  new  theory 
with  care  and  attention,  noting  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  consequences  which  would  follow 
if  the  theory  were  true.  Let  us  see  what 
follows  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  course 
in  the  present  instance. 

Let  us  begin  by  supposing  that  at  some 
far  distant  epoch,  the  four  giant  planets 
were  all  in  the  position  of  minor  suns, 
erupting  from  time  to  time,  and  with  great 
energy,  masses  of  vaporous  and  molten 
matter,  much  (in  their  degree)  as  the  sun 
is  now  understood  to  do.  Then,  whenever 
such  masses  were  flung  forth  with  suffici¬ 
ent  force  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  the 
parent  planet,  they  would  forthwith  revolve 
on  an  orbit  round  the  sun.  Now,  those 
that  the  planet  shot  out  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  that  itself  was  travelling  in,  would 
travel  faster  than  the  planet  and  follow 
a  wider  orbit  We  should  never  see  any 
traces  of  such  masses,  for  they  would  al¬ 
ways  lie  far  beyond  our  range  of  view.  It 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  we  should 
have  the  best  chance  of  detecting  those 
which  were  shot  backwards  so  as  to  have 
their  velocity  as  greatly  reduced  as  possi¬ 
ble.  But  without  for  the  moment  insisting 
on  this,  it  is  evident  that  for  the  ejected  mat¬ 
ter  ever  to  come  into  our  neighborhood,  it 
must  have  its  fierihelion  (or  place  of  near¬ 
est  approach  to  the  sun)  somewhere  near 
the  earth’s  path,  and  its  aphelion  some¬ 
where  near  the  path  of  its  parent  planet. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ejections 


would  be  such  as  to  produce  this  particu¬ 
lar  result ;  but  every  one  of  the  comets  or 
meteor  streams  knojon  to  us  should  exhibit 
the  peculiarity  in  question.  Now,  it  is  the 
fact  that  all  the  comets  which,  like  Biela’s 
and  the  comet  belonging  to  the  Leonides, 
have  short  periods,  have  their  aphelia  ly¬ 
ing  close  to  the  orbits  of  one  or  other  of 
the  four  giant  planets.  The  peculiarity  is 
not  now  noticed  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
so  marked  in  the  case  of  the  comets  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  orbit  of.  Jupiter,  that  they 
have  been  called  Jupiter’s  comet-family. 
In  the  case  of  Neptune,  again,  there  is  a 
less  numerous  group  of  the  kind,  so  well 
marked,  that  in  the  plan  of  their  orbits 
given  in  Mr.  Dunkin’s  supplement  to 
Lardner’s  Handbook  of  Astronomy,  the 
paths  api)ear  as  though  they  had  been  pur¬ 
posely  set  in  symmetrical  adjustment  with 
respect  to  Neptune’s  orbit 

Again,  we  may  assume  that  Jupiter,  who 
excels  in  mass  the  united  mass  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  Uranus,  and  Saturn,  would  vomit 
forth  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  mix¬ 
ed  masses  of  vaporised  and  molten  matter. 
It  is  found,  accordingly,  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  comets  which  circle  in 
closed  orbits  around  the  sun  belong  to  the 
Jovian  family  of  comets,  the  remaining 
third  being  distributed  among  the  other 
three  giant  planets. 

Yet  although  these  circumstances  agree 
satisfactorily  with  the  new  theory,  they  are 
not  altogether  convincing ;  simply  because 
they  might  be  expected  to,  follow  if  the 
theory  were  sound  which  regards  the  giant 
planets  as  the  disturbers  of  cometic  masses 
arriving  from  interstellar  space.  We  come 
next,  however,  to  a  really  crucial  text  (sug¬ 
gested  to  the  present  writer  by  Professor 
Herschel,  to  whose  consideration  he  had 
submitted  the  new  theory).  If  Jupiter  were 
to  introduce  a  number  of  comets  into 
our  system  by  his  action  on  matter  ar¬ 
riving  from  without,  we  should  recognise 
in  these  comets  the  signs  of  an  extra-plane¬ 
tary  origin,  in  a  diversity  of  motion  and 
direction  corresponding  to  that  recognised 
in  the  great  comets  which  from  time  to 
time  visit  our  system  from  without.  Some 
of  the  Jovian  family  would  travel  forward 
(that  is,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
planets),  others  would  travel  backward, 
some  would  travel  nearly  in  the  level  of 
the  planetary  motions,  others  on  paths 
more  or  less  considerably  inclined,  and 
some  few  on  paths  nearly  square  to  that 
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level.  Bui,  if  the  Jovian-comet  family 
were  originally  expelled  from  Jupiter,  inac- 
much  as  they  would  all  (besides  the  motion 
he  gave  on  ejecting  them)  partake  in  his 
rapid  forward  motion,  we  should  find  them 
all  travelling  forward  and  all  on  paths  not 
greatly  inclined  to  the  level  on  which  Ju¬ 
piter  himself  travels.  Precisely  as  when  a 
bomb  explodes  in  mid-air,  the  fragments 
all  travel  in  the  general  direction  which  the 
l)omb  had  before  pursued,  even  though  the 
bursting  force  act»  backward  on  some  and 
sidew’ays  on  others,  so  it  would  be  with 
the  matter  expelled  from  Jupiter.  Those 
cometic  masses  which  we  recognise  as  Jo¬ 
vian,  may  indeed  (as  suggested  above)  be 
masses  hurled  by  Jupiter  almost  directly 
rearward,  yet  that  would  still  leave  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  forward  motion  they  had 
shared  with  him,  and  they  would  appear 
as  comets  having  a  direct  and  not  a  retro¬ 
grade  motion.*  And  in  like  manner,  mat¬ 
ter  ejected  even  at  a  considerable  inclina¬ 
tion  to  the  level  in  which  Jupiter  travels 
would  yet  travel  nearly  in  that  level,  just 
as  a  ball  which  a  passenger  by  an  express 
train  should  attempt  to  fling  straight  up¬ 
ward  would  in  reality  not  travel  vertically 
upward  but  slantwise  with  respect  to  the 
ground. 

It  certainly  seems  to  be  a  circumstance 
strongly  favoring  the  new  theory  that  this 
relation  precisely  accords  with  the  observed 
I>eculiarities  of  the  Jovian  family  of  comets. 
It  had  been  noticed  respecting  them  (long 
before  this  theory  had  been  thought  of)  that 
they  all  advance,  and  that  they  all  travel  on 
paths  moderately  inclined  to  the  general  le¬ 
vel  of  the  planetary  motions.  Sir  John  Hers- 
chel  spoke  thus  in  a  lecture  delivered  101859 
and  published  among  his  Familiar  Essays: 
“  It  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  that  all 
the  comets  of  short  period  revolve  in  the 


same  direction  round  the  sun  as  the  planets, 
and  have  their  orbits  inclined  at  no  very 
large  angles  to  the  ecliptic.” 

Now  if  we  turn  to  Neptune,  which 
travels  at  the  rate  of  only  three  miles  per 
second  (while  Jupiter  travels  eight  miles 
per  second),  we  should  expect  to  find  a 
different  state  of  things.  We  might  still 
expect,  indeed,  to  find  the  greater  number 
of  the  Neptunian  comets  travelling  forward, 
but  we  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  their 
paths  lying  nearly  in  the  level  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic.  Accordingly,  out  of  six  known  Nep¬ 
tunian  comets,  we  find  that  five  travel  for¬ 
ward  and  only  one  (Halley’s  comet)  travels 
backward,  while  their  paths  are  found  to 
show  every  variety  of  inclination,  one  (De 
Vico’s)  having  a  path  very  nearly  square 
to  the  level  in  which  Neptune  himself 
travels. 

Adopting  this  theory  of  comets  and  their 
associated  meteor  trains,  meteoric  astrono¬ 
my  resumes  something  of  the  uniformity  it 
possessed  before  the  remarkable  evidence 
was  obtained  which  has  recently  compelled 
astronomers  and  physicists  to  regard  some 
meteors  at  any  rate  as  the  results  of  solar 
explosions.  All  comets  and  all  meteor 
systems,  no  matter  what  their  grade,  must 
be  regarded  as  consisting  of  matter  expelled 
from  the  various  orbs  which  people  space. 
Only,  whereas  the  great  meteoric  masses 
owe  their  origin  to  suns,  the  streams  01 
small  meteors  which  produce  the  ordinarj- 
falling-stars  owe  their  birth,  if  this  theorj’ 
lie  true,  to  the  explosive  energies  of  orbs 
which,  like  the  giant  planets  of  the  solar 
system,  lie  midway  in  bulk  and  might  be¬ 
tween  inhabited  worlds  such  as  the  hearth, 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  and  great 
central  suns  like  the  orb  which  rules  and 
nourishes  our  solar  system.  —  Comhill 
Magazine. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 


There  are  few  regions  of  Eurof>e  into 
which  Victor  Hugo’s  ‘  magnificent  scream  ’ 
has  not  penetrated.  Poet,  politician,  philo- 

*  The  case  may  be  compared  to  that  of  water 
flung  (not  too  sharply)  over  the  stern  of  a  swiftly 
advancing  ship ;  such  water  would  move  backward 
with  respect  to  the  ship,  but  seen  from  some  station 
at  rest  would  seem  to  move  foiward.  As  Jupiter 
travels  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per  second,  it  is 
.readily  seen  that  matter  retiring  very  swiftly  from 
Atm  rearward  would  be  advancing  in  reality. 


sopher,  novelist — he  is  far  above  medio¬ 
crity  in  each  vocation,  and  is  more  than 
eminent,  is  illustrious,  in  more  than  one. 
Though  the  excitement  of  recent  events, 
acting  upon  a  man  who  has  lived  long  the 
life  of  a  retired  student,  looking  out  on  a 
waste  of  sea,  may  have  carried  his  politi¬ 
cal  oratory  into  unpractical  frothiness  and 
oceanic  splutter,  yet  we  are  not  justified  in 
following  the  fashion  set  by  many  of  the 
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newspapers  during  the  war,  of  ridiculing 
’him  as  a  political  imbecile.  We  cannot 
despise  the  man  who  in  the  days  of  the  old 
republic,  in  1851,  foresaw  the  imminence 
of  the  empire — that  ‘  immense  intrigue,’ 
and  had  yet  the  courage  to  denounce  it  in 
the  Chamber  in  such  mordant  language  as 
this :  ‘  Quoi !  apr^s  Auguste,  Augustule ! 
Quoi !  parce  que  nous  avons  eu  Napo- 
l^on-le  grand,  il  fautque  nousayons  Napo¬ 
leon  •le-j)etit !’ 

Victor  Hugo  does  not  spring  from  high¬ 
born  ancestry,  but  the  nineteenth  century 
appears  to  have  been  favorable  to  the 
stock  ;  for  each  member  of  the  family  has 
become  more  or  less  distinguished  during 
that  period.  Victor  Hugo’s  father  came 
of  a  bourgeois  family,  living  at  Nancy. 
Hugo  fire  was  bom  in  1774,  an(^  enlisted, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  an  infantry  regi¬ 
ment,  just  before  the  time  of  the  revolution. 
Military  promotion  was  rapid  in  those  day.s, 
and  passing  from  grade  to  grade,  being 
only  a  sub-lieutenant  in  1791,  he  became 
a  general  in  1809.  Whilst  a  captain,  be¬ 
tween  1797  and  1799,  he  had  terrible  func¬ 
tions  to  fulfil.  Having  been  nominated 
reporter  of  a  council  of  war,  his  business 
was  to  carry  out  the  fatal  suits  against  the 
runaways,  at  a  time  when  it  was  sufficient 
to  have  their  identity  established  for  them 
to  be  ordered  away  to  death.  During  this 
period  Victor  Hugo’s  two  elder  brothers 
were  born.  The  father  was  probably  a 
man  of  vigorous  intellect,  for  the  three 
sons  have  all  earned  distinction.  The 
elder,  Abel  Hugo,  began  life  as  a  page  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  when  the  latter  was 
king  of  Spain.  He  was  a  notable  child 
for  precocity,  having  entrusted  to  him, 
whilst  very  young  indeed,  most  delicate 
missions.  Become  a  little  older,  he  saved 
his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others  on 
several  occasions  by  the  exercise  of  mar¬ 
vellous  ingenuity.  At  fourteen  he  was 
with  the  army,  betaking  himself,  in  the  most 
difficult  straits  or  cruel  privations,  to  three 
or  four  volumes  of  French  and  Spanish 
poetry  which  he  carried  with  him.  With 
these  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1813,  and 
made  use  of  his  studies  of  foreign  literature 
for  lectures,  which  had  a  marked  effect, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  new  Roman¬ 
tic  School,  of  which  his  brother  Victor  was 
afterwards  the  chief.  He  wrote  many 
valuable  works,  but  only  in  prose.  To  his 
brother  he  abandoned  the  poetical  domain. 
He  died  in  1855,  with  the  first  sheets  of  a 


^eat  history  of  the  Crimean  war  just  pub¬ 
lished.  The  second  brother  Was  a  kind  of 
seer,  with  an  unquiet,  exalted  imagination. 
He  wrote  some  fine  energetic  lyrics  and 
dramatic  legends,  mA  with  an  unfortunate 
love-passion,  and  went  crazy — incurably 
so. 

Victor  Marie  Hugo  was  bom  at  Besan- 
9on  in  February  1802;  and,  as  an  infant, 
travelled  over  Europe,  h'ls  father  being 
stationed  successively  in  Elba,  at  Geneva, 
at  Paris,  in  Italy.  Whilst  governor  of  the 
province  of  Avelino,  the  latter  destroyed 
the  band  of  the  heroic  brigand.  Fra  Dia- 
volo. 

We  have  some  pretty  pictures  of  Hugo’s 
early  life.  As  a  boy  he  resided  with  his 
mother  in  an  ancient  abbey.  She  was  a 
lady  of  some  culture  and  taste,  a  Vendean 
and  royalist,  and  the  first  muse  of  her  son. 
Under  her  inspiration  the  young  Victor 
composetl  charming  juvenile  verses,  chiefly 
echoes  of  her  royalism,  several  of  which 
obtained  academical  prizes.  One  of  his 
earlier  attempts  was  refused  the  prize,  be¬ 
cause  the  judges  imagineil  that  the  candi¬ 
date  was  hoaxing  them  in  giving  his  age 
as  fourteen.  As  the  boy  grew  older  he 
composed  a  coronation  ode  for  Charles  X., 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  present  to  the 
king.  That  monarch  handed  the  verses 
to  Chateaubriand  for  an  opinion  on  their 
merits,  and  received  the  enthusiastic  com¬ 
ment  upon  them  from  his  poetic  councillor : 
— ‘  Sire,  e’est  un  enfant  sublime  1’ 

Hugo’s  mother  died  when  he  was  nine¬ 
teen,  and  at  twenty  he  married  a  girl 
even  younger  than  himself,  Mdlle.  AdMe 
Foucher.  At  this  date  the  youth  had 
composed  one  or  two  of  the  books  whose 
names  are  now  known  to  the  world.  One 
of  these,  ‘  Han  d’Islande,’  a  sort  of  ethcri- 
alized  ‘  Blue  Beard,’  succeeded  so  well  as 
to  reach  a  second  edition,  and  bring  some¬ 
thing  of  material  comfort  to  the  little  cot¬ 
tage  that  lay  so  cosily  hidden  amongst 
trees,  but  had  held  previously  more  hope 
than  realization,  more  enthusiasm  than 
bank  notes.  The  Catholic  usage  is  to 
make  a  special  confession  before  marriage. 
Victor  Hugo’s  youth,  it  is  said,  had  been 
so  unsullied  that  the  only  penance  required 
of  him  was  a  chat  with  Lamennais,  his 
confessor.  These  chats  with  Lamennais 
led,  however,  to  more  than  a  recital  of  boy¬ 
ish  p)eccadilloes ;  they  inaugurated  a  spiri¬ 
tual  direction  on  the  part  of  the  democratic 
priest,  which  soon  sowed  some  deeper 
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thoughts  than  his  mother’s  in  the  midst  of 
the  young  man’s  untested  and  superficial 
royalism. 

Chateaubriand  followed  up  his  first  ad¬ 
miration  of  Victor  Hugo  by  asking  him 
to  visit  him,  and  according  him  a  dignified 
and  gracious  patronage.  It  would  make 
an  entertaining  picture  could  we  but  have 
seen  the  high-minded  and  pompous  old 
author  send  his  secretary  for  an  old  manu¬ 
script  of  verses,  and  read  aloud  to  his 
young  prot^g^  his  pet  portions  of  a  pon¬ 
derous  tragedy ;  the  young  man  feeling 
highly  favored  all  the  while,  and  doing 
his  utmost  to  think  the  whole  very  fine, 
and  whenever  he  found  a  line  or  a  passage 
that  he  could  conscientiously  admire,  pil¬ 
ing  his  most  assiduous  praises  upon  that. 

Like  most  writers  who  rise  to  greatness, 
Victor  Hugo  gave  birth  in  his  early  days 
to  a  nuniber  of  writings,  the  titles  of  which 
never  apf>ear  in  the  list  of  his  works,  even 
when  they  are  recounted  by  his  most  ad¬ 
miring  friends.  Such  juvenile  obscurities 
are  ‘  Roland  et  la  Chevalerie,’  a  book  of 
poems;  ‘  Irtamdne,’  a  tragedy,  the  last 
line  of  which,  by-the-by,  shows  strong 
traces  of  Hugo’s  royalist  bringing  up — 

*  Quand  on  bait  les  tyrans,  on  doit  aimer  les  rois.’ 

Several  other  poems  and  tragedies  were 
evolved  from  this  precocious  boy,  but  all 
arc  unknown  until  we  arrive  at  ‘  Han 
d’Islande,’  composed  when  he  was  nine¬ 
teen.  This,  say  his  friends,  was  the  first 
cry  of  revolt  of  the  young  eagle. 

The  young  eagle  lived  for  some  years 
in  his  cottage  with  his  wife,  as  quietly  as 
paired  birds  usually  live,  and  happily. 
An  amusing  little  story  is  told,  which  may 
i  llustrate  his  life  at  this  period.  The  poet, 
his  wife,  and  little  boys,  used  to  take 
walks  in  the  fields  about  their  cottage. 
One  evening  they  ascended  a  knoll,  where¬ 
on  was  a  windmill  swaying  its  monstrous 
arms.  Victor  Hugo  offered  to  bet  that 
he  would  lay  hold  of  one  of  them,  and, 
hanging  on  to  it,  would  make  a  revolution 
in  the  air.  Madame  screamed,  and  so 
her  husband  renounced  his  projected 
aerial  voyage.  But,  to  prove  that  the 
thing  was  possible,  he  threw  his  wife’s 
handkerchief  upon  a  mounting  wing,  and 
ran  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  mill  to 
catch  it  coming  down.  All  at  once,  in 
the  mill  itself,  there  opened  a  skylight ;  a 
mocking  face  appeared,  it  was  followed 


by  an  outstretched  hand ;  and  Madame’s 
cambric  and  lace,  ere  her  husband  could 
get  round,  had  become  the  prey  of  the 
miller,  who  closed  his  window  again  with 
a  burst  of  laughter.  Some  stout  country 
girl  that  evening  doubtless  had  a  pretty 
present  from  her  floury  lover. 

Friends  soon  began  to  surround  Victor 
Hugo  in  his  cottage  home.  He  began  to 
think,  and  to  be  looked  upon  by  those 
that  surrounded  him,  as  a  master.  True 
evidences  of  his  genius  rapidly  manifested 
themselves.  He  began  to  offend  critics 
of  taste,  and  to  set  on  edge  the  teeth  of 
decorous  keepers  of  academic  canons. 
He  commenced  his  series  of  romantic 
dramas,  wherein  some  high  spirit,  some 
young  enthusiasm,  some  modem  vitality, 
were  permitted  to  abide  in  opposition  to 
the  heavy  classical  unrealities  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  writers.  These  gentry  shrugged  their 
shoulders  at  first,  and  the  press  amused 
itself  with  the  new  school;  but  as  the 
power  and  influence  of  these  iconoclastic 
heretics  began  to  manifest  itself  in  grow¬ 
ing  enthusiasms,  a  battle  between  the  two 
parties  began  in  earnest. 

Hugo  must  have  worked  hard  in  those 
days ;  he  produced  simultaneously,  lyrics, 
dramas,  and  romances.  In  1832,  Sainte- 
Beuve  was  reviewing  his  novels  as  a  whole, 
and  pronounced  ‘  Notre  Dame,’  the  last 
written,  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  truly 
great  romances,  which  the  author  was  des¬ 
tined  to  continue  in  the  future.  With 
‘  Notre  Dame’  commences,  doubtless,  the 
acquaintance  of  the  average  English  reader 
with  Victor  Hugo.  This  work  was  writ¬ 
ten  without  interruption,  its  author  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  Balzac’s  plan  of  composing. 
He  shut  himself  up  from  convivial  friends, 
and  lived  in  his  work.  He  locked  up  his 
dress-clothes,  and,  clothed  in  a  ‘  l>ear-skin’ 
— we  have  seen  an  English  novelist  at 
work  wrapped  up  in  a  liuge  blanket — 
dreamed  and  wrote.  It  is  even  said  that 
he  bought  a  bottle  of  ink  to  begin  with, 
which  was  drained  dry  with  the  last  chap¬ 
ter;  and  that  hence  arose  the  well-known 
expression  for  a  book — ‘  Ce  qu’il  y  a  dans 
une  bouteille  d’encre ;’ which  saying  Hugo 
afterwards  made  over  to  one  of  his  friends, 
who  wished  to  utilize  it  as  the  title  of  a 
series  of  works.  Professor  de  Morgan 
could  not  bear  a  fire  near  him  when  he 
had  any  abstruse  intellectual  operation 
before  him;  but  was  wont  then  to  sit 
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wrap])ed  up  in  an  overcoat.  Hugo,  on 
the  contrary,  likes  a  big  hre  and  an  open 
window  when  he  works. 

Victor  Hugo  was  driven  out  of  his 
rural  cottage.  Paris,  like  London,  kept 
running  into  its  suburbs  with  more  and 
more  bricks  and  mortar.  Trees  were  cut 
down,  and  the  fields  long  associated  with 
pieas.int  walks  began  to  grow  crops  of 
scaffolding  poles.  Fora  time  Hugo  lived 
in  a  house  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  whence 
he  migrated,  in  1830,  to  the  Place  Roy  ale, 
to  a  splendid  old  mansion,  where  he  lived 
for  fifteen  years.  His  novel  of  ‘  Notre 
Dame,'  says  some  critic,  saved  mediaeval 
art  in  France,  and  gave  archaeology  a 
lyrical  impulse.  His  Parisian  abode  seems 
to  have  been  a  mediaeval  and  archaeologic 
embodiment  Here  Hugo  reigned  as 
king,  with  a  very  distinguished  court. 

In  1848,  Hugo  entered  the  political 
arena  and  was  elected  a  representative,  of 
course  on  the  revolutionary  side ;  for  his 
ideais  had  been  gradually  developing  from 
the  time  that  his  mother's  influence  was 
removed  and  he  entered  into  the  wide 
world. 

In  1851,  after  the  Coup  d’fitat,  Hugo 
went  into  exile,  proceeding  first  to  Brussels 
and  thence  to  England.  He  has  no  great 
affection  for  London.  He  came  thither 
in  December  1851 — an  unpleasant  month 
for  an  exile’s  tour — but  found  the  fugs  too 
much  for  him.  ‘  God,  who  has  taken  our 
country  from  us,  should  not  quite  withdraw 
the  sun  as  well,’  said  he. 

After  England  he  proceeded  to  Jersey, 
where  in 

*A  spare  white  house  of  unaccustomed  form, 
On  barren  clifflands  scarred  by  wrathful  storm,’ 

he  lived  in  tranquillity  for  several  years. 
Some  small  difficulty  arising  in  connection 
with  the  government  and  another  refugee, 
a  friend  of  his,  he  exchanged  Jersey  for 
Guernsey  in  1855.  Since  that  date  he 
has  had  his  home  in  that  charming  island, 
making  occasional  visits  to  Brussels.  On 
Napoleon’s  fall  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
continued  there  during  the  siege,  but  he 
appears  now  to  have  gone  back  for  good 
to  his  exile-home,  though  few  weeks  pass 
without  some  words  of  his,  of  letter  or 
message,  being  published  in  Paris. 

Whatever  political  weaknesses  he  may 
be  guilty  of,  he  deserves  the  credit  of  writ¬ 
ing  novels  steadily.  In  1861  he  was  writ¬ 
ing,  from  a  village  near  Waterloo,  to  Au- 
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guste  Vacquerie,  a  great  friend  of  his : — 
“  Dear  Auguste,  this  morning,  30th  of 
June,  at  half  post  eight,  with  a  fine  sun  in 
my  windows,  I  have  finished  ‘  Les  Mis^- 
rables.’  ”  Since  that  work,  have  appeared 
‘  LesTravailleursde  la  Mer’and  ‘L’homme 
qui  rit,’  both  of  which,  probably,  are  near¬ 
ly  as  w'ell  known  in  England  as  in  France. 
Ten  years  ago,  one  of  his  reviewers  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  work  of  his  as  brought  out 
“after  forty-three  years  of  action,  at  the 
theatre,  the  tribune,  the  press ;  after  the 
production  of  ten  volumes  of  poems,  three 
of  dramas,  six  of  romantic  or  philosophi¬ 
cal  works,  and  eleven  years  of  exile.” 
Hugo  is  now  three  score  and  ten,  but  hale 
enough  to  take  two  hundred  sea-baths  a 
year,  which  must  be  nearly  one  a  day 
during  the  time  he  is  at  home. 

In  practical  matters  Hugo  seems  always 
to  have  had  a  quiet  power  of  getting  his 
own  way.  When  quite  a  young  man,  as 
artistic  leader  of  a  new  and  heretical  clique, 
he  had  much  to  fight  against  from  the 
powers  that  be.  His  plays  being,  as  they 
were,  ‘  an  energetic  revelation  of  what 
height  of  daring  one  may  attain  to  on  the 
boards,’  not  seldom  came  under  official 
interdict.  And,  what  was  even  worse, 
actors  revolted  against  the  expressions  as¬ 
signed  to  them — the  language  was  too 
forcible.  Such  verbal  audacities  as  this — 

*  Horrible  compagnonne, 
Dont  le  menton  fleurit  et  dont  le  nez  trognonne.’ 

shocked  the  gallery  as  much  as  they  dis¬ 
turbed  the  mincing  mouths  of  the  actors 
in  uttering  them.  There  was  one  actress 
between  whom  and  the  author  there  was  a 
regular  trial  of  strength.  It  was  Mdlle. 
Mars,  who  affected  culture  and  critical 
faculty.  At  the  reading  of  ‘  Hernani  ’  she 
sat  in  dignified  hauteur,  and  crunched 
burnt  almond.  As  th«  young  dramatist 
read  the  words — 

*  Moi,  je  s«is  fille  noble  et  de  ce  sang  jalonse, 
Trop  pour  la  concubine  et  trop  |ftu  pour  I’^pouse,  ’ 

a  voice  interrupted  him  saying :  ‘  J^avo- 
rite'  The  author  raised  his  Head  and  look¬ 
ed  towards  Mdlle.  Mars.  She  had  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  her  fingers 
in  her  comfit-box.  He  thought  there  was 
some  mistake,  and  recommenced.  Again 
there  was  the  same  interruption.  ‘  Is  it 
you,’  at  length  he  asked,  ‘  who  do  me  the 
honor  to  interrupt  me?'  She  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  'You  think,  then,  that 
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the  word  fcn^orite  would  advantageously 
replace  that  of  concubine  /’  ‘  I  am  sure  of 
it.  We  have  never  said  “  concubine  ”  at 
the  theatre.’  ‘  Then  it  shall  be  said  for  the 
first  time,  madame,’  answered  Hugo ;  ‘  one 
word  gives  force  to  my  thought — the  other 
would  weaken  it.’  She  tried  to  impress 
upon  the  obstinate  author  that  the  public 
were  certain  to  hiss,  but  he  persisted  in  his 
design.  At  the  very  last  moment,  when 
the  piece  was  being  brought  out  publicly, 
she  went  to  her  opponent  just  before  it 
was  her  turn  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  ask¬ 
ed,  impudently,  if  he  still  refused  to  ex¬ 
punge  the  offending  word.  He  told  her 
that  the  public  would  be  quite  within  its 
right  if  it  were  to  hiss,  but  that  she  was  not 
in  her  right  in  interrupting  proceedings. 
So  the  matter  dropped,  but  this  was  not 
the  last  pestering  he  had  to  undergo  at 
the  hands  of  the  fashionable  actress.  We 
have  reproduced  the  story,  as  it  serves  as 
a  representative  onb,  and  marks  the  op¬ 
position  between  the  old  and  new  school ; 
the  one  taking  refuge  in  conventionality, 
the  other  striking  out  boldly,  and  calling  a 
spade  a  spade. 

One  act  of  unusual  audacity  we  ought  to 
place  to  the  credit  of  Victor  Hugo.  He 
firmly  refused  a  large  pension  offered  him 
in  connection  with  an  interdict  which  had 
been  placed  upon  one  of  his  dramas. 

Victor  Hugo  is  an  example  of  the  vast 
jK)werof  the  novel  as  a  literary  instrument. 
Where  one  person  in  England  has  read  his 
p>oems  or  followed  his  speeches,  a  hundred 
know  something  of  his  novels.  This  is  by 
no  means  because  he  writes  better  novels  as 
novels  than  poems  as  poems ;  but  because  of 
the  superior  penetrating  power  of  the  great 
modern  literary  engine,  the  novel.  Though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  say  with  M.  Pelle- 
tan,  as  he  spoke  when  proposing  Hugo  as 
a  toast  at  a  banquet,  that  ‘  the  romance 
can  correct  the  false  jwsitivism  of  the 
statesman,  by  opposing  to  the  diplomacy 
of  politics  the  eternal  verity  of  the  human 
heart ;’  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large 
and  broad  undercurrent  of  real  power  and 
influence  attends  the  circulation  of  a  high- 
class  novel  strongly  impregnated  with 
ideas.  The  novel  may  not  be  in  England 
the  enemy  of  the  statesman,  but  it  is  the 
terrible  rival  of  the  drama  and  the  ser¬ 
mon. 

It  has  been  said  of  Hugo  that  his  fic¬ 
tions  afford  in  literature  the  species  of  in¬ 
terest  resulting  in  vulgar  life  from  the 


sjjcctacle  of  an  execution.  Tliere  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  truth  in  this  accusation  ;  there  is,  in 
several  of  his  novels,  an  intense  and  strain¬ 
ing  excitement  which  arises  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  abnormal  and  unusual  pas¬ 
sions.  In  *  Notre  Dame,’ for  instance,  we 
have  the  infatuation  of  two  men  for  one 
woman,  running  through  the  story.  There 
is  nothing  very  unusual  in  the  idea,  taken 
simply  as  we  have  put  it,  but  when  one  of 
love’s  madmen  is  a  celibate  priest,  and  the 
other  a  hideous  hunchback,  and  the  girl  a 
gipsy  dancing-girl,  and  the  loves  not  open 
and  healthy,  but  of  the  morbid,  gloating 
kind,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  fascination 
about  the  book  which  if  Jiot  actually  demo¬ 
niacal  in  its  nature,  is  yet  such  as  we  find  it 
almost  a  necessity  to  exorcise.  In  ‘  By  Or¬ 
der  of  the  King,’  a  similar  instance  of 
such  demoralised  passion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  bath-chamber  scene,  between  the 
Duchess  and  the  ‘  grinning  man.’ 

But  Hugo’s  intensities  of  style  are  more 
often  noble  than  ignoble. 

The  sort  of  people,  too,  that  make  so 
terrific  a  romance,  for  instance,  as  ‘  Le 
Dernier  Jour  d’un  Condamne,'  not  only 
necessary  but  good,  are  the  members  of 
that  very  large  class,  the  fat-witted,  who 
have  never  had  their  feelings  awakened  to 
the  pitch  of  sympathy  with  anything  out¬ 
side  themselves.  Such  people  are  well 
described  as  those  who  ‘  would  condemn  a 
fellow  creature  to  death  with  little  delibe¬ 
ration,  rather  than  go  longer  than  usual 
without  their  dinner,  but  would  be  mightily 
shocked,  and  talk  of  harrowing  their  feel¬ 
ings,  should  any  one  seek  to  force  upon 
them  a  consideration  of  the  real  amount  of 
suffering  which  they  had  inflicted,  or  were 
about  to  inflict.’  Some  have  called  such 
works  of  Victor  Hugo,  ‘  a  long  nightmare;’ 
but  the  author  seems  always  to  have  be¬ 
fore  his  vision  the  heavy  bourgeois  tem¬ 
perament,  that  nothing  short  of  a  horrible 
night-equine  impression  can  sting  into  any¬ 
thing  like  feel.ng.  However,  Hugo  was 
the  leader  of  the  Romantic  School, 'and 
his  works,  where  he  strives  the  most,  ‘  se 
complaire  avec  une  sorte  de  sensualitd  h 
faire  savourer  au  lecteur  toutes  les  angoisses 
de  la  douleur  morale  ou  physique,’  do  but 
mark  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  against 
the  smooth-lacquered  nothingnesses  of  the 
old  classical  literary  regime,  and  the  dead¬ 
ness  of  the  feelings  which  he  set  himself  to 
teach  to  move. 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  to  vagueness 
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and  formlessness  in  the  emotions  he  de¬ 
picts,  and  the  *  piling  up  of  agony’  which 
detracts  from  the  effect  of  his  books  up>on 
the  practical,  commonplace  reader,  by  its 
appearance  of  being  overstrained,  there  is 
a  strange  fascination  in  Hugo’s  writings. 
They  are  vertiginous,  and  pr^uce  a  weird 
cerebral  excitement.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s 
books  produce  something  of  the  same 
sensation,  and  are  apt  to  carry  away  the 
reader  in  an  unquiet  whirl ;  but  Hugo’s 
intensities  are  grander  and  more  lasting  in 
their  influence.  I'he  latter  half  of  the 
‘  Toilers  of  the  Sea’  may  afford  an  example 
of  what  we  mean. 

Hugo  has  not  been  the  best  possible 
teacher  for  the  French  nation  ;  his  practi¬ 
cable  political  ideas  have  too  often  excited 
them  in  the  path  of  their  distinctive  pas¬ 
sions,  shallow  pride,  and  infatuation  for 
what  they  denominate  glory.  His  purer 
and  higher  thoughts  have  been  too  pure 
and  high,  too  spiritually  ideal  for  the  ave¬ 
rage  French  mind,  which  vibrates  between 
dense  materialism  with  its  scoffing  scepti¬ 
cism,  and  sensuous  religion  with  its  weak 
devoteeism.  But  when  he  draws  a  politi¬ 
cal  picture  for  Frenchmen,  and  describes 
the  stones  on  the  left  bank  of  a  particular 
river  as  crying  out,  ‘  II  faut  que  la  France 
reprenne  le  Rhin,’  they  were,  unfortunately, 
able  to  comprehend  his  meaning  only  too 
well.  If  they  had  remembered  also  what 
he  said  in  1839,  ‘  Prussia  is  on  the  ad¬ 
vance,’  perhaps  tliey  might  have  gained 
good  as  well  as  evil  from  his  counsels. 

Victor  Hugo  has  two  natures.  In  one, 
the  lower  nature,  he  has  all  a  Frenchman’s 
weaknesses,  his  unsteadiness  of  purpose, 
his  childish  excitability,  his  mad  gaieties, 
his  depressions,  his  demoralisation.  But 
above  this  lower  nature  he  has  a  life  more 
serene  and  pure,  a  life  of  poetry  and 
spirituality,  of  deep  insights  and  celestial 
intuitions,  a  life  of  true  moral  passion  and 
earnestness.  He  may  not  be  angelic  as  a 
man,  but  an  angelic  shoot  is  somehow 
grafted  in  him.  In  his  French  moods  he 
is  often  unreasonable  and  hysterical ;  when 
he  is  sutficiently  free  from  excitement  to 
be  cosmopolitan,  his  spirit  is  that  of  a 
noble  and  high  humanitarianism. 

Perhaps  exile  has  been  good  for  Hugo 
in  making  him  less  Parisian  and  more 
cosmopolitan.  ‘  h'xile,’  says  one  writing  of 
him,  ‘  voyage  without  goal,  days  without 
hours,  space  without  air  !’  Another  friend 
of  his  was  more  practically  suggestive,  if 


less  poetical,  in  his  observations  on  this 
topic.  It  was  at  a  banquet  given  in 
Hugo’s  honor  at  Brussels,  in  1862,  that 
one  of  his  countrymen,  adverting  to  his 
presence,  pointed  out  that,  although  his 
hair  was  white,  his  forehead  and  eye  had 
a  calm  and  serenity  which  neither  ten  years 
of  exile  nor  manifold  incentives  to  despair 
and  wrath  had  been  able  to  disturb.  On 
this  was  naively  commented  :  *  His  rock 
of  Guernsey  and  the  sea  which  environs  it, 
seem  to  be  barriers  that  our  quarrels,  our 
jealousies,  our  rancors  and  our  feeble¬ 
nesses  are  unable  to  overcome.’ 

Hugo  has  a  grand  idea  of  doing  away 
with  the  statesman  or  rniddle-man,  and 
bringing  the  thinker  into  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  people  much  more  fully 
than  at  present.  The  idea  is  a  fine  one, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  men’s  bosoms, 
at  all  events  in  France,  are  too  inflamma¬ 
ble  and  too  little  self-regulative  for  it  to  be 
developed  at  present  in  politics  with  safety. 

Of  one  thing  Hugo  cannot  complain, 
that  he  has  been  without  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirers.  With  regard  to  the  chapter  in 
‘  Les  Miserables,’  where  Jean  Valjean  is 
struggling  with  himself  respecting  his  duty 
of  descending  from  his  position  as  a  man 
of  wealth  and  respectability  to  his  old 
criminal  name  and  standing,  in  order  to 
save  the  unfortunate  who  had  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  him ;  one  of  these  admirers  says 
that  the  strife  is  more  grand,  terrible,  and 
imposing  than  Waterloo :  ‘In  the  one  there 
are  200,000  men,  in  the  other  there  is 
humanity.’ 

Financially,  too,  Victor  Hugo  must  have 
been  well  appreciated,  for  his  great  works 
have  a  prodigious  circulation.  ‘  Les  Mise- 
raWes,’  it  is  said,  appeared  the  same  day 
at  raris,  Brussels,  Leipsic,  London,  Milan, 
Madrid,  Rotterdam,  Warsaw,  Pesth,  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  There  were  three  editions  in 
French,  one  at  Paris  of  fifteen  thousand 
copies,  one  at  Brussels  of  twelve  thousand, 
and  a  third  at  Leipsic  of  three  thousand 
copies.  There  were  also  nine  or  ten  trans¬ 
lations,  viz.,  into  English,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Portu¬ 
guese.  In  Spanish  there  were  two  versions, 
one  of'which  was  published  in  Paris  with 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  copies, 
the  other  in  Madrid  with  five  thousand. 
‘  Han  d’Islande’  was  sold  for  three  hundred 
francs ;  four  hundred  thousand,  it  is  said, 
were  bid  for  ‘  Les  Miserables.’ 

Large  sums,  it  is  plain,  are  made  by 
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Hugo  for  his  writings;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  spends  freely.  One  of  the  best 
evidences  that  the  humanitarian  passion, 
which  is  the  highest  element  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  is  genuine  and  true  in  him,  is  that  he 
loses  no  opportunity  of  carrying  his  prin¬ 
ciples  into  practice.  Whether  it  be  a  po¬ 
litical  cause  that  he  is  favoring,  or  the  poor 
of  Guernsey  that  he  is  succoring,  he  gives 
with  no  niggard  hand.  In  his  humani- 
tarianism  he  is  always  consistent,  always 
the  same,  whether  in  his  writings  or  his 
life.  He  is  always  pleading  eloquently  in 
favor  of  the  disinherited  of  this  world,  al¬ 
ways  looking  out  for  the  weak  and  uncared 
for,  with  tender  solicitude.  It  is  at  the 
proud  and  the  strong  alone  that  he  inces¬ 
santly  strikes,  deeming  received  opinions 
not  necessarily  infallible,  success  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  great,  and  those  in  high  places  not 
necessarily  noble.  But  his  spirit  of  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  ‘  principalities  and  {xiwers  ’  is 
one  of  chivalry,  not  of  jealousy.  The 
motto  graven  upon  the  walls  of  his  home 
is  ‘  Gloria  victis,  vac  nemini,’  which  is  good 
Christianity  as  opposed  to  the  ‘  Vae  victis  ’ 
of  old. 

Hugo’s  poems,  when  they  are  not 
‘  Chatiments,’  are  often  rather  ordinary 
and  monotonous,  especially  among  his  ear¬ 
lier  ballads  and  odes.  But  there  are  excep¬ 
tions  enough  among  all  to  prove  him  a 
genius.  There  are,  even  amongst  the 
smallest,  absolute  gems  of  lyricalart ;  and 
there  are  many  exquisite  blendings  of 
I)athos  and  poetic  elegance,  marked  with 
a  stamp  that  is  Hugo’s  alone.  Let  us  take 
for  example  a  poem  referring  to  the  fine 
old  journalist,  M.  Bertin,  who,  when  Louis 
Philippe  asked  to  see  him,  replied  with 
genuine  politefless  and  most  praiseworthy 
candor,  ‘  The  king  is  very  well  off  at  \itr- 
sailles,  and  I  am  very  well  off  at  Les 
Roches ;  were  he  to  come  here,  we  might 
both  feel  uncomfortable.’  This  M.  Bertin 
lived  in  a  pretty  country  villa,  where  he 
kept  open  house  always.  He  oppressed 
his  visitors  by  no  conventionalities,  but 
left  all  free  to  amuse  themselves  as  seemed 
best  to  each,  reserving  the  same  privilege 
of  liberty  for  himself.  Being  an  old  man, 
he  had  one  day  fallen  asleep  whilst  reading 
in  the  garden.  Thus  Victor  Hu^o  must 
have  seen  him,  and  so  have  gained  the 
suggestion  which  is  so  exquisitely  rendered 
as  follows : — 

'  Et  du  fond  de  leur  nid,  sous  I’orine  et  sour  I’erablc 
Les  oiseaux  admiraient  sa  tele  v^n^rable, 


Et,  gais  chanteurs  tremblants, 

Us  guettaient,  s’approchaient  et  souhaitaient  dans 
I’ombre, 

D’avoir,  pour  augmenter  la  douceur  du  nid- 
sombre, 

Un  de  ses  cheveux  blancs.’ 

A  fit  pair  to  this,  in  its  peculiar  elegance, 
would  be  the  p>oem  where  a  maiden  is 
promised  ‘  a  green  robe  in  April ;’  and  it 
comes  to  her  in  the  springing  of  green  buds 
over  her  grave. 

To  make  a  reputation  in  poetry,  Hugo 
need  have  done  no  more  than  the  ‘  Legende 
des  Sibclcs;’  which  is  his  greatest  and  most 
sustained  |x>etical  work. 

Looking  upon  Hugo  from  the  points  of 
view  of  politics,  philosophy,  poetry  and 
romance,  we  were  almost  forgetting  that 
he  has  another  faculty  still.  There  is  a 
book  published  as  the  work  of  Victor  Hugo, 
in  which,  as  says  its  editor,  the  late  Th6o- 
phile  Gautier,  there  is  neither  chapter,  nor 
ode,  nor  prose,  nor  verse ;  and  yet  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  great  poet  who  holds  the  pen. 
The  work  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of 
weird  drawings,  ‘  vague  profiles  of  sou¬ 
venirs,  visions  seen  across  a  fog,  chimeras 
of  fantasy,  and  fortuitous  caprices  of  a 
careless  hand.’  They  would  be  done  with 
a  little  ink  or  a  little  coffee  on  an  old  en¬ 
velope,  or  the  first  scrap  of  paper  that 
came.  His  friends  would  seize  upon  them 
so  soon  as  done,  and  a  few  of  them,  hav¬ 
ing  been  collected,  form  the  volume  we 
are  speaking  of.  As  might  be  expected, 
these  drawings  are  full  of  a  mysterious 
ideality.  They  love  cloud  more  than  pre¬ 
cision,  and  express  feeling  rather  than 
form.  Some  of  them  out-Dore  Dor6  for 
gloom  and  grand  ghastliness.  Some  seem 
to  give  forth  a  positively  frightful  melan¬ 
choly,  while  others  breathe  a  soft  gentle¬ 
ness  ; — cool  gleams  of  morning  are  show¬ 
ing  on  the  trees,  river,  and  church  spire  of 
a  little  village.  ‘  A  souvenir  of  a  fog  ’  is 
wonderfully  suggestive,  and  over  a  draw¬ 
ing  entitled  ‘  Arnica  silentia  ’  seems  to 
brood  a  dark  lowering  atmosphere  of  elf- 
land.  *  One  of  my  castles  in  Spain’  gives 
us  an  old  Moorish  building  of  strange 
grotesqueness.  M.  Hugo  is  particularly 
fond  of  mottoes.  Another  drawing  bears 
one  for  its  title,  ‘Homo  lapides,  nubes 
deus in  this  we  have  lofty  battlements 
and  towers  pushed  proudly  up  into  a  som¬ 
bre  sky,  across  which  is  a  wild  whirl  of 
cloud.  An  unwearied  walker  is  M.  Hugo, 
his  friend  tells  us ;  ‘  Pensive  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  rover,  always  accompanied  by  the 
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muse,  he  loves  to  surprise  solitude  in  the 
abandon  of  its  secret  attitudes,  to  come 
close  to  nature  during  hours  when,  ex¬ 
pecting  no  one,  she  remains  en  deshabille, 
and  does  not  compose  her  features.  He 
wanders  across  the  meadows  when,  under 
the  crimsons  of  evening,  the  files  of  the 
poplars  take  strange  profiles,  and  resemble 
processions  of  phantoms ;  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  shudder  of  dawn  makes 
quiver  the  old  convulsive  elm  by  the  side 
of  a  road  bathed  in  shadow,  a  passing 
dreamer  has  remarked  this  black  tremu¬ 
lousness  on  the  livid  whiteness  of  the  au¬ 
rora,  and  you  will  find  it  in  a  strophe  or  a 
drawing.  The  poet  possesses  that  vision¬ 
ary  eye  of  which  he  speaks  with  respect  to 
Albert  Diirer ;  he  sees  things  by  their  bi¬ 
zarre  angle,  and  the  life  hidden  under  the 
forms  reveals  itself  to  him  in  its  mysterious 
activity.’ 

M.  Hugo  would  have  declined  to  allow 
his  little  drawings  to  be  published,  but  it 
came  to  his  mind  that  the  profits  of  their 
sale  might  contribute  to  form  the  ‘civil 
list  ’  of  his  little  indigent  children.  We 
have  most  of  us  heard  of  his  kindness  to 
the  poor  of  Guernsey.  In  this  volume  of 
designs  is  printed  M.  Hugo’s  letter  to  the 
publisher,  M.  Castel,  which  will  give  us  a 
graphic  picture  of  his  system  of  charity. 
‘  Every  week,  poor  mothers  do  me  the 
honor  of  bringing  their  children  to  dine 
with  me.  I  had  eight  at  first,  then  fifteen, 
now  ’  (this  was  in  ’62)  ‘  I  have  twenty-two. 
These  children  dine  together.  They  are 
all  mixed.  Catholics,  Protestants,  English, 
French,  Irish,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  nation.  I  invite  them  to  joy  and  to 
laughter,  and  I  say  to  them :  Be  free.  We 
begin  and  terminate  the  repast  by  a  form 
of  thanks  to  God,  simple  and  outside  of 
all  religious  formulas  that  might  entangle 
the  conscience.  My  wife,  my  daughter, 
my  sister-in-law,  my  sons,  my  servants,  and 
I,  we  wait  upon  them.  They  eat  meat  and 
drink  wine,  two  great  necessities  for  child¬ 
hood.  After  which  they  play,  then  go  to 
school.  Catholic  priests,  Protestant  min¬ 
isters,  mingled  with  free-thinkers  and  pro¬ 
scribed  democrats,  come  often  to  see  this 
humble  supper,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  any  one  goes  away  dissatisfied.  .  . 
This  is  not  alms,  it  is  fraternity.  This  pene¬ 
tration  of  indigent  families  into  ours  does 
good  to  us  as  well  as  to  them.  .  .  .  We 
learn  to  be  of  use  to  them,  and  they  learn 
to  bear  goodwill  to  us.’ 


Victor  Hugo  has  made  a  wondrous 
show-place  of  his  Guernsey  house.  It  is  a 
sort  of  Wardour  Street  repository,  drawn 
from  the  palaces  of  France.  When  we 
visited  it  in  1868  and  1871,  we  saw  a  table 
that  had  been  the  property  of  Charles  the 
Second ;  part  of  a  state  bedstead  of  Fran¬ 
cis  the  First ;  a  service  of  crockery  present¬ 
ed  by  Charles  the  Tenth.  There  were  also 
bed-room  tapestries  from  Fontainbleau,  as 
well  as  embroidery  from  the  needle  of  La 
Pompadour.  Perhaps  now,  1872,  Victor 
Hugo  may  have  adderl  to  his  poetical  curi¬ 
osity  shop  a  bit  of  furniture  from  the  Tuile- 
ries,  as  a  memento  of  his  old  enemy  ‘  Na- 
|)ol^on  le  petit.’  What  changes  and  chances 
these  two  men  have  seen !  In  June  1848, 
Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  M. 
Thiers  were  all  being  voted  for  together  in 
the  Paris  elections.  Paris  has  coquetted 
with  the  first,  has  played  see-saw  with  the 
second,  and  is  now  under  the  heel  of  the 
last,  and  in  1 848,  the  least  favored,  of  the 
three. 

What  with  antique  oak  carvings,  tapes¬ 
tried  walls,  Dutch-tiled  fire-places,  statues, 
mirrors,  Chinese  porcelain  figures,  and  stray 
curiosities  of  all  kinds,  Victor  Hugo’s 
house  bears  a  very  unconventional  aspect. 
We  can  quite  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
aristocratic  ‘  Sixties  ’  and  ‘  Forties  ’  of  Guern¬ 
sey,  in  their  well-upholstered  mansions, 
looking  upon  the  great  man  in  their  midst 
with  some  disdain,  and  as  too  eccentric  to 
visit  with.  The  great  curiosity  of  all  in 
Hugo’s  house  is  the  number  of  maxims 
and  mottoes  one  meets  with  everywhere. 
Carved  on  oak,  embroidered  on  velvet, 
embossed  on  leather,  they  swarm  like  Bal¬ 
zac’s  creditors.  They  creep  out  from  eve¬ 
rywhere  :  from  behind  the  stove,  from  out 
of  the  chest  of  drawers;  they  scale  the 
windows,  they  attack  the  doors.  These 
mottoes  represent  different  sides  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  life  and  tlioughts.  On  a  great  pin¬ 
nacled  chimney-piece  we  find  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  list  of  earth’s  benefactors,  thus  :  ‘  Moise, 
Socrates,  Christ,  Colomb,  Luther,  Wash¬ 
ington;’  and  Victor  Hugo’s  selection  of 
the  greatest  of  the  poets,  viz., ‘Job,  Isaie, 
Homfere,  Eschyle,  Lucrece,  Dante,  Shakes- 
speare,  Moliere.’  In  another  place  we  find 
an  epigram  upon  a  timepiece,  relating  to 
the  hours : — 

‘  Toutes  laissent  Icur  trace  au  corps  comme  k 
I’esprit, 

Toutes  blessent,  h^las  ! — la  derniire  gu^rit.’ 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  have  a  religious 
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suggestiveness,  as  where,  under  a  death’s 
head,  we  find  the  words,  ‘  Nox,  Mors,  Lux.’ 
Round  one  room,  on  the  cornice,  runs  tne 
following,  in  carved  oak.  It  is  taken  from 
the  ‘  Chansons  des  rues  et  des  bois :  ’ — 

*  Le  peuple  est  petit,  mais  il  sera  grand, 

Dans  tes  bras  sacr^s,  O  mire  feconde  ! 

O  liberte  sainte,  au  pas  conquirant, 

Tu  portes  I’enfant  qui  porte  ie  monde.’ 

This  is  more  political  in  its  tendencies. 
Perhaps  the  article  that  strikes  a  stranger 
most  curiously  is  a  huge  wooden  chair  con¬ 
spicuously  placed  by  the  table  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  and  with  a  chain  drawn  and 
fixed  across  its  arms.  This  is  known  as 
‘  The  chair  of  the  ancestors  ;’  and  on  it  are 
inscribed  the  wonls,  ‘  Les  absents  sont  li.’ 
On  the  arms  of  the  chair  are  the  names  of 
some  departed  members  of  the  Hugo  fa¬ 
mily.  The  great  writer’s  sanctum  is  at  the 
very  top  of  the  house,  a  sort  of  attic  room 
walled  with  glass  on  two  sides,  and  from 
which  may  be  seen  the  finest  view  in 
Guernsey ;  as  at  this  height  one  seems  to 
have  the  blue  sea  immediately  below  and 
around.  Here,  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  is 
a  small  deal  writing-table,  and  here,  or  just 
above  on  the  parapet,  M.  Hugo,  or  his 
great  felt  hat,  may  be  discerned  very  early 
in  the  morning  by  the  passer-by. 

We  translate  a  fragment  from  a  French 
parody  of  ‘  L’ Homme  qui  rit,’  which  will 
do  as  a  foil  to  the  description  of  Hugo’s 
house.  ‘  Ursus,’  it  will  be  observed,  shares 
his  author’s  passion  for  mural  inscrip¬ 
tions  : — 

‘The  cabin  of  Ursus  was  simply  furnish¬ 
ed.  Besides  a  pitcher  which  served  him 
for  pillow,  the  furniture  was  composed 
only  of  two  leaves  of  paper  pasted  upon 
the  wainscot,  and  upon  which  were  traced 
with  the  hand  two  inscriptions  that  we 
could  detail  in  sixteen  pages,  but  that  we 
shall  translate  in  five  lines,  our  work  not 
being  bound  to  be  bought  for  300,000 
francs  by  the  publisher  Lacroix.  Here  is 


the  sense  of  the  inscriptions :  The  barons, 
peers,  viscounts,  and  marquises  of  England , 
they  are  canaUie !  as  regards  the  dukes, 
princes,  judges,  and  lords,  it  is  absolutely 
the  same  thing.  The  172  peers  reigning 
under  James  II.  possessed  amongst  them¬ 
selves  alone  the  eleventh  part  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  England.  This  is  not  fun  for  the 
thirty  millions  of  English  who  are  not 
peers.’ 

Hugo  is  one  of  the  few  among  the  ex¬ 
treme  party  in  politics  who  are  broad 
enough  to  entertain  and  daring  enough  to 
avow  a  love  for  anything  antique.  In  his 
leanings  towards  antiquarianism  he  is  con¬ 
sistent  and  unchangeable.  M.  Charles 
Hugo  tells  a  story  of  his  father,  when  fly¬ 
ing  after  the  Coup  d'Etat.  It  appears  that 
he  arrived  in  Brussels  with  but  a  small  sum 
of  money  in  his  pocket,  and  found  his  at¬ 
tention  arrested  by  a  curiosity  shop,  where 
he  saw  an  old  dish  of  remarkable  chased 
work.  He  inquired  the  price  and  found  it 
amounted  to  the  sum  he  had  in  his  pocket. 
Without  thinking  of  what  he  was  to  make 
his  dinner  of,  he  bought  the  dish.  The 
same  faculty  of  taste  that  caused  him,  a 
new-made  exile,  to  spend  his  last  piece  of 
gold  upon  a  curious  dish,  doubtless  impel¬ 
led  him  to  his  pmetic  protest  against  the 
demolition  of  the  Column  last  year. 

Hugo  has  earned,  and  will  keep,  his 
place  as  a  European  celebrity.  This  is  a  bad 
time  to  judge  him ;  for  he  lost  ground  with 
many  of  his  admirers  for  his  too  effervescent 
eloquence  during  the  war.  But  who  could 
think  calmly  and  at  his  best,  with  his  coun¬ 
try  steeped  in  blood  and  disgrace,  and 
with  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  horror 
of  shells  filling  his  beautiful  city,  so  long 
worshipped  as  almost  a  goddess  in  the 
world  ?  Victor  Hugo  is  not  quite  one  of 
the  ‘eternal  men,’  but  among  terrestrial 
stars  his  orb  shines  forth  large,  luminous, 
and  many  colored. 

Kf.ningale  Cook. 


TOO  SOON. 

BY  KATHERINE  S.  MACQUOID,  AUTHOR  OF  “PATTY.” 

^CHAPTER  VII. — THE  GROWTH  OF  LOVE.  That  evening  Mr.  Helder  attended  a 

whist  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
I  THINK  I  have  said,  in  another  place  played  very  unskilfully,  though  he  strove 
that  the  growth  of  Love  is  like  Jack’s  hard  to  keep  his  thoughts  on  his  cards; 
bean-stalk,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  but  when  he  reached  his  quiet,  dark  house 
truer  similitude.  thought  began  to  claim  its  rights.  He 
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went  to  bed ;  he  was  too  self-controlled  to 
sit  up,  as  a  younger  man  would  have 
done,  getting  rid  perhaps  of  some  of  hi,s 
pent-up  feeling  on  paper;  but  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  when  he 
waked  from  the  uneasy  slumber  which  had 
at  last  overpowered  his  excitement,  his 
first  thought  was  of  Bertha,  and  his  first 
impulse  a  resolve  to  go  down  to  Vine  Cot¬ 
tage  and  see  her  again. 

He  did  not  notice  that  his  cousin  was 
quieter  than  usual,  and  that  she  watched 
him  closely.  He  had  taken  no  resolution 
about  it,  but  he  shrank  from  speaking  of 
Bertha.  He  knew  that,  with  all  her  good¬ 
ness,  Rachel  was  eager  for  his  success  in 
life,  and  that  she  would  take  little  interest 
in  this  new  unambitious  acquaintance. 

By  mid-day  he  decided  that  he  was  in¬ 
fatuated  by  Bertha’s  dark  eyes  and  that  he 
was  a  fool. 

“  Surely  at  my  age  I  might  have  some¬ 
thing  better  to  do  than  to  be  running  af¬ 
ter  a  girl’s  eyes.  But  I  shall  forget  them, 

I  dare  say.” 

He  decided — and  when  Michael  Helder 
decided  on  reflection,  he  forced  himself 
to  act  out  his  decision — that  he  would 
wait  a  whole  week ;  if  he  then  still  felt  the 
same  attraction — well,  he  should  not  yield 
to  it  in  any  blind,  foolish  way,  he  should 
go  down  to  Vine  Cottage  and  study  Ber¬ 
tha’s  character;  he  should  go  several 
times,  and  judge  calmly  and  deliberately 
whether  she  was  likely  to  make  him  hap¬ 
py.  And  having  thus  satisfied  his  com¬ 
mon  sense,  he  suffered  torments.  He  was 
making  a  digest  of  an  accumulation  of  pa¬ 
lmers,  and  when  he  came  to  revise  it  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  the  misquoted  dates  and 
ill-arranged  facts  appalled  him — decidedly 
that  holiday  afternoon  had  disagreed  with 
his  memory. 

At  home  he  was  so  absent  and  self-ab¬ 
sorbed  that  his  cousin  asked  him  abruptly 
what  ailed  him.  “  You  are  studying  too 
hard,”  she  said;  “you  want  change  of 
air.” 

This  was  on  Monday.  Michael  knew 
partly  what  ailed  him,  and  he  asked  him¬ 
self  if  he  should  break  his  resolution  and 
go  down  to  Brompton. 

“  No ;  Wednesday  is  only  the  day  after 
to-morrow ;  it  is  childish  not  to  wait” 

A  vainer  man  might  have  thought  of 
Bertha’s  feelings,  and  how  she  would  read 
this  seeming  want  of  interest;  but  Mi¬ 
chael  did  not  flatter  himself  that  the  girl 


had  more  than  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
him.  When  he  thought  of  her  handsome 
cousiA  and  the  enthusiasm  which  she  had 
avowed  for  beauty,  his  hope  of  winning 
her  grew  faint 

Wednesday  came,  and  it  chanced  by  one 
of  the  contradictions  which  to  some  minds 
seem  so  vexatious,  to  others  attest  that  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  is  laid  on  every  earth¬ 
ly  hope,  Frank  Williams  also  decided  to 
go  down  and  spend  the  afternoon  at  Vine 
Cottage.  He  had  been  pained  by  Ber¬ 
tha’s  manner ;  but  when  he  reflected  on 
her  natural  perversity,  it  seemed  to  him 
he  had  provoked  her  by  finding  fault  with 
her  new  acquaintance. 

“  If  I  had  praised  him,  she  would  have 
gone  against  him.  I  have  known  her  so 
long,  and  yet  I  never  succeed  in  managing 
her,  or  pleasing  her.” 

Bertha  received  her  cousin  more  gra¬ 
ciously  than  usual,  and  for  this  reason. 
For  a  day  or  two  after  the  visit  to  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  she  had  been  in  such  a  wild,  ex¬ 
cited  state  that  Aunt  Sophy  had  been 
doubtful  about  the  success  of  her  experi¬ 
ment  ;  but  as  even  Mr.  Williams  observed 
that  Bertha’s  looks  had  improved,  the  gen¬ 
tle  woman  supposed  it  would  all  come 
right,  and  that  the  girl  would  settle  back 
into  her  usual  life. 

But  there  was  no  rest  left  in  Bertha,  un¬ 
less  the  time  she  sp>ent  looking  out  of  win¬ 
dow  might  be  called  by  that  name ;  her  wild 
spirits  quieted,  but  she  was  full  of  petu¬ 
lant  discontent.  “  He  cometh  not,”  she 
said.  She  was  discontented  with  herself 
as  well  as  with  Mr.  Helder.  She 
had  opened  her  heart  to  this  stranger  be¬ 
cause  she  thought  he  cared  for  her,  and 
what  a  mistake  she  had  made!  He 
thought  her  a  silly  child,  “  gushing  ”  per¬ 
haps,  or  he  would  have  come  to  Vine  Cot¬ 
tage  long  ago. 

Fortunately  for  Frank,  she  saw  him 
pass  the  window,  or  his  knock  might  have 
raised  a  false  hope,  and  he  would  have 
suffered  thereby.  He  looked  so  bright 
and  happy,  his  manner  was  so  kind,  that 
her  conscience  troubled  her.  She  had 
slighted  this  constant  friend  for  a  new  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  cared  nothing  about  her ; 
in  her  remorse  she  softened ;  she  and 
Frank  were  talking  in  most  sociable  fa¬ 
shion  when  Mr.  Helder  was  announced. 

Bertha  felt  that  her  cousin  looked  quick¬ 
ly  at  her,  and  sh€  made  an  effort  to  be 
calm  and  indifferent ;  and  as  Mr.  Helder 
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was  striving  after  self-possession  too,  the 
greeting  was  cold  between  these  two. 

“  I  hope  ” — Mr.  Helder  speaks  td  Aunt 
Sophy — “  you  are  none  the  worse  for  our 
pleasant  afternoon  ?”  And  while  Aunt 
Sophy  answers,  Bertha  sits  down  again 
beside  Frank,  and  her  cousin  says  in  a 
low  voice, — 

“  What  is  this  ‘  pleasant  afternoon  7” 

“  We  went  to  Hampton  Court,”  says 
Bertha,  blushing,  and  she  remembers  her 
ungracious  refusal  to  go  with  him.  “  I 
did  not  know  anything  about  it  till  it  was 
settled,  Frank.”  The  expression  in  her 
eyes  soothes  her  cousin  as  she  looks  up  at 
him  ;  it  is  almost  imploring.  He  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  benevolent  even  to  Mr.  Hel¬ 
der. 

“  Ah  " — he  pulls  his  whiskers — “  I  am 
glad  you  went ;  let  us  go  again  when  the 
roses  are  out.” 

“  I  should  like  it,”  saj^  Bertha.  She 
knows  Mr.  Helder  is  looking  and  listening 
at  last,  and  she  smiles  at  Frank  on  pur¬ 
pose.  She  is  getting  vexed  with  Mr.  Hel¬ 
der;  if  she  were  reasonable  she  would 
know  that  he  cannot  leave  Aunt  Sophy 
in  her  comer,  and  force  himself  into  her 
tfite-a-tfite  with  her  cousin ;  but  she  is  not 
reasonable,  and  her  heart  gets  sorer  every 
moment. 

“  I  may  have  been  *  confiding  and  gush¬ 
ing  ’  once,”  she  thinks,  “  but  he  shall  not 
say  I  am  dying  to  be  spoken  to.  I  am 
not  I  can  amuse  myself  with  Frank.” 
And  all  the  while  her  ears  are  strained  to 
catch  every  word  that  Mr.  Helder  says, 
and  she  longs  to  look  up  in  his  face  as  slie 
did  a  week  ago. 

Frank  is  thoroughly  happy ;  he  goes  on 
laughing  and  chattering;  he  makes  Ber¬ 
tha  laugh  too,  and  he  decides  that  she  is 
a  “  brick.”  She  does  care  for  him,  after 
all,  more  than  for  “  that  tall,  lumbering, 
serious-looking  swell,  who  looks  as  if  he 
had  never  danced  or  flirted  in  his  life.” 

The  “  swell  ”  lingers,  but  Bertha  makes 
no  effort  to  turn  from  her  companion  to 
himself,  and  Frank  is  determine  not  to 
give  her  the  chance  of  doing  so. 

Mt.  Helder  keeps  up  a  labored  conver¬ 
sation  with  Miss  Ashton ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  do  this,  and  very  soon  he  goes  away. 

CHAPTER  yill. — MISS  ERASER’S  DISCOVERY. 

It  is  easy  to  set  down  words — ^very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  render  the  meaiiing  of  them ;  it  is 
something  like  the  interpretation  of  a 


drama  in-  an  unknown  tongue.  “  Mr. 
Helder  goes  away.”  He  may  have  looked 
graver  than  when  he  came  in,  but  that  is 
all ;  he  gives  no  outward  sign  of  his  bitter 
disappointment. 

What  a  fool  he  has  been  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  women  till  he  has  lost  the  pow¬ 
er  of  winning  them,  and  then  to  dream 
that  he  has  a  chance  of  success  beside  that 
handsome  cousin  1  Mr.  Helder  does  not 
fly  into  a  rage  with  Frank  and  call  him 
hard  names;  it  is  not  his  way,  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  he  is  too  full  of  humiliation  and  self¬ 
contempt  to  be  angry  with  any  one  but 
himself. 

But  this  mood  too  pa.sses.  When  Miss 
Fraser  says  “  good-night,”  and  he  goes  up 
to  his  study  to  smoke,  he  sits  in  judgment 
on  Bertha.  “  Women’s  eyes  are  not  to 
be  trusted ;  half  of  those  sweet,  trustful, 
confiding  glances  are  traditional,  handed 
down  from  some  dark-eyed  grandmother 
or  other,  who  had  a  heart,  and  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  her  descendants  only  the  trick 
by  which  she  expressed  it  I  know  I  have 
read  it  in  some  book,  and  it  is  doubtless 
true.  I  could  excuse  a  boy  for  believing 
that  sweet  childlike  simplicity,  but  at  my 
age  it  is  absurd ;  and  yet  the  other  day” 
— he  puts  his  pipe  down  and  paces  his 
room — “  she  must  be  very  practised  if  she 
was  not  in  earnest ;  it  was  so  like  the  truth 
— so  like  the  frankness  of  a  shy  nature 
hardly  won  to  confidence.  Stuff!  what 
am  I  saying!”  He  goes  back  to  his 
chair.  “  How  do  I  know  she  was  not 
talking  in  just  the  same  way  to  her  cou¬ 
sin  ?” 

Here  he  looks  very  disturbed,  and  feel¬ 
ing  in  want  of  solace,  stretches  out  his 
hand  and  refills  his  pipe.  It  is  so  hard  to 
think  ill  of  Bertha;  but  his  pipe  helfw  to 
clear  his  brain  ;  he  smiles  at  his  own  weak¬ 
ness.  He  really  is  not  so  much  to  blame. 
To-day  she  did  not  treat  him  with  common 
civility.  He  tries  to  recall  every  detail  of 
the  parting  at  Waterloo  station,  and  he 
can  only  see  the  vision  of  those  dark, 
half-imploring  eyes  fixed  sweetly  in  a  last 
look.  It  is  not  possible  to  think  he  had 
then  given  any  cause  of  offence — her 
change  of  manner  is  only  caprice. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Fraser  had  taken  coun¬ 
sel  with  herself.  Michael  had  seemed  so 
much  brighter  and  happier  that  morning 
that  she  hoped  she  had  troubled  herselt 
about  his  health  unreasonably ;  there  was 
really  nothing  the  matter ;  but  at  dinner- 
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time  he  was  stranger,  more  unlike  himself, 
than  ever.  He  was  so  absent  and  abrupt 
that  she  would  have  considered  him  rude 
if  he  had  beerf  any  one  but  her  beloved 
cousin.  She  decided  that  it  was  better  to 
speak  out,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  she  began. 
“  I  was  sorry  you  were  so  late  yesterday" 
— she  looked  at  him  keenly — “  the  book¬ 
binder  came,  and  I  really  could  not  tell 
him  what  to  do." 

He  was  so  very  pale  this  morning  that 
the  keen  eyes  softened  as  she  looked  at 
him,  and  an  anxious  look  stole  into  them. 

“  Ah,  that  was  a  pity."  Then  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  feeling  the  need  of  a 
confidant,  •  somehow  this  answer  came  : 
“  The  truth  is,  I  went  down  to  Brompton 
to  call  at  my  friend  Williams’s" — a  slight 
,  flush  here;  then,  with  an  effort  to  be  wholly 
frank,  “  I  have  been  seeing  a  good  deal  of 
him  and  his  family  lately."  A  cold  chill 
fell  on  Miss  Fraser.  Her  cousin  had  not 
looked  at  her  while  he  spoke,  so  he  did 
not  see  the  surprise,  and  then  the  mortifi¬ 
cation,  that  possessed  her. 

We  may  go  on  fearing  and  doubting, 
yet  at  heart  unbelieving  m  the  reality  of 
that  which  we  fear;  and  Rachel  Fraser 
had  done  this,  and  now  suddenly  she  heard 
from  her  cousin’s  own  lips,  that  all  this 
changed  manner,  all  this  silent  abstraction, 
was  no  result  of  overwork,  no  mere  pas.sing 
vexation,  but  a  thing  with  a  root,  and  that 
root  a  new  acquaintance  formed  without 
her  knowledge. 

She  was  wounded  deeply ;  her  pride, 
too,  rose,  and  that  intense  love  of  domin¬ 
ion  which  is  at  least  often  latent  in  the 
heart  of  a  clever  woman,  resolved  that 
Michael  should  be  freed  from  what  cer¬ 
tainly  had  not  improved  either  his  looks 
or  his  temper. 

“  Mr.  Williams,"  in  a  hard,  constrained 
voice ;  “  he  has  a  family,  has  he  ?” 

“Yes" — then  Michael  felt  that  he  had 
been  dealing  unfairly  towards  his  cousin, 
and  he  looked  up  at  her.  He  started  a 
little  at  the  intense  gaze  fixed  on  him; 
but  Rachel  always  took  a  warm  interest 
in  his  affairs,  though  she  never  worried 
him  with  questions.  It  was  only  natural 
she  should  wish  to  know  something  of  this 
new  acquaintance.  “  Mr.  Williams  has  a 
sister-in-law.  Miss  Ashton,  a  very  pleasant 
woman  indeed ;  I  am  sure  you  would  like 
her,  Rachel;”  then,  with  a  forced  laugh. 


“  She  manages  Williams  just  as  you  man¬ 
age  me,  and  his  daughter  too,  I  suppose.” 

Rachel  knew  it  all  now.  “  His  daugh¬ 
ter!’’  She  saw  Michael’s  eyes  droop;  she 
heard  a  change  in  his  voice;  and  in  her 
heart,  spite  of  all  her  love  and  her  reve¬ 
rence,  she  called  him  “  a  fool.” 

But  she  answered  carelessly,  as  women 
can  answer  when  they  are  most  deeply 
wounded, — 

“  How  old  is  the  daughter,  and  what  is 
she  like  ?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  exactly  know.”  Michael 
tried  to  smile  indifferently,  but  it  was  a 
very  sickly  attempt.  “  It  is  difficult  to  tell. 
You  say  I  know  nothing  about  young 
ladies;  I  fancy  Miss  Williams  is  about 
eighteen.  She  is  not  tall,  but  she  is  re¬ 
markable-looking.” 

Rachel  coughed,  and  her  cousin  felt 
very  uncomfortable,  and  wished  he  had 
kept  silence. 

“  I  suppose  you  mean  she  is  very  pret¬ 
ty.  Have  you  seen  her  often  ?” 

Till  now  he  had  been  patient.  He  was 
a  just  man,  and  he  considered  that  Rachel 
had  some  right  to  feel  hurt  by  his  reserve; 
but  this  categorical  questioning  was  more 
than  he  could  bear. 

It  was  hard  enough  to  think  of  Bertha 
at  all — although  perforce  she  mingled  with 
all  his  thoughts — but  it  was  impossible  to 
discuss  her  with  his  cousin  Rachel.  His 
square  brows  almost  met,  and  he  rose  up 
from  the  breakfast-table. 

“  I  said  I  had  seen  them  all  several 
times;  I  am  no  judge  of  beauty,  so  I  can¬ 
not  answer  your  question.” 

Then  he  gathered  his  unread  letters  into 
a  heap  and  departed. 

CHAPTER  IX. — FRANK  TOO  GOES  AWAY. 

A  DEAD  silence  fell  on  Bertha  when  Mr. 
Helder  went  away. 

“  Why,  Bertha,  what  a  strange  child  you 
are !  ’’  says  Aunt  Sophy,  in  her  happy  un¬ 
consciousness  ;  “  you  hardly  spoke  to  your 
friend,  after  all  his  kindness  the  other 
day." 

“  Yes  ” — Frank  is  resolved  not  to  give 
offence  to-day — “  he  seems  a  kind  sort  of 
fellow.” 

Bertha  has  kept  silence  because  she  felt 
a  storm  rising ;  now  her  lip  curls  rather 
more  than  usual.  “  You  must  know  so 
much  about  him !’’  Then  she  turns  her 
back  to  Frank,  and  faces  Aunt  Sophy. 
“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  kind- 
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ness,  aunt ;  every  man  is  bound  to  be  civil 
to  every  woman,  I  fancy.” 

Aunt  Sophy  bends  her  head  over  her 
needlework ;  she  cannot  cope  with  Bertha’s 
tongue,  and  if  she  had  the  power,  she  has 
neither  will  nor  courage. 

“  Why,  Bertha,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?” 
Frank  is  startled  too  suddenly  out  of  his 
glimpse  of  hope  to  have  his  wits  about 
him.  “  I  meant  to  praise  him  because  I 
thought  you  liked  him ;  I’ll  abuse  him  if 
you  prefer  it,  there’s  plenty  about  him  to 
find  fault  with.” 

“  Fault-finding  is  so  easy,”  says  Bertha, 
in  an  exasperated  voice,  for  it  seems  to  her 
that  she  has  flung  away  Mr.  Helder’s 
friendship,  and  that  instead  of  leaving  her 
alone  with  her  misery,  Frank  and  Aunt 
Sophy  are  bent  on  tormenting  her. 

“  Then  I’ll  praise — I’ll  do  anything  you 
please  ” — Frank  bends  his  head  down  and 
speaks  softly — “  if  you  will  only  be  friends.” 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders,  she  will  not 
even  look  at  him. 

“  Friends !  how  absurd  you  are.  How 
can  we  be  anything  else  when  we  are  cou¬ 
sins  ?”  She  says  this  aloud.  Miss  Ashton 
takes  no  notice,  but  she  sews  a  little  faster 
and  looks  nervous. 

The  young  man  flushes  up  to  his  tem¬ 
ples,  but  he  controls  himself.  “  You  know 
what  I  mean,”  he  says,  in  a  low  voice ; 
“  why  will  you  always  misunderstand  me 
so  wilfuUy  ?” 

“  What  is  there  to  understand  ?”  she 
says,  so  tormented  that  she  can  no  longer 
sit  still;  she  jumps  up  from  her  low  chair 
beside  Frank,  and  makes  for  the  open  glass 
doors  leading  to  the  garden.  He  follows 
her,  and  she  gives  an  impatient  glance  over 
her  shoulder  at  being  so  followed.  “  If 
you  mean  that  I  am  always  to  be  calm 
and  proper  behaved,  like  the  Miss  Gre- 
villes,  then  I  tell  you  I  can’t ;  there  is  no 
‘  prunes  and  prism  ’  in  me.”  She  tries  to 
pass  him,  but  Frank  stands  in  her  way. 

“  Bertha,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  how  I 
have  vexed  you !  I  wish  Helder  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,”  he  says,  impetu¬ 
ously,  “  if  he  is  always  to  make  us  quarrel. 
^Vhy  should  a  mere  stranger  come  between 
us  ?  Last  time  he  came  you  said  I  was 
too  silent ;  and  now  I  suppose  my  crime 
is  that  I  talked  too  much.  How  is  one 
to  please  you,  Bertha  ?”  poor  Frank  says, 
with  wistful  eyes. 

Poor  Frank,  indeed !  as  if  Bertha  is 
likely  to  yield  in  her  present  mood,  or  in 


any  mood  at  all,  to  such  an  appeal.  Frank 
has  studied  very  much,  and  has  seen  much 
of  the  world  for  his  age,  but  he  has  not 
studied  women,  although  be  thinks  he  has. 

I  am  not  sure  that  without  some  natural 
insight  mere  study  will  suffice.  A  woman 
is  so  very  sensitive  in  detecting  observation, 
or  any  attempt  at  drawing  her  out,  that  it 
is  quite  possible  she  defeats  her  investiga¬ 
tor  by  assuming  and  acting  out  a  nature 
which  is  not  her  own  for  the  mere  satis¬ 
faction  of  baffling  the  student  of  human 
character. 

Bertha  does  not  hear  Frank’s  last  words, 
her  wrongs  have  gathered  into  an  answer 
which  she  can  hardly  wait  to  speak. 

“  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  alone,” 
she  says,  with  flashing  eyes;  “  J  don’t  find 
fault  with  you  and  torment  you,  I  only 
want  to  be  left  in  peace.  You  are  such  a 
tyrant !  how  can  you  expect  me  to  like 
you  ?”  He  tries  to  take  her  hand  as  she 
rushes  past  him  into  the  garden,  but  she 
pulls  it  away.  “  No,  don’t,  Frank,  do 
have  some  sense ;  can’t  you  see  you  bore 
me,  and  I  hate  being  bored !”  and  then, 
having  vented  her  wrath,  she  stands  silent, 
and  if  Frank  knows  how  to  manage  her, 
will  be  penitent  in  two  minutes,  for  the  , 
pain  in  his  face  makes  her  suffer  keenly. 

Frank  has  grown  pale,  and  the  veins 
show  on  his  fair  temples. 

“  I  bore  you,  do  I !  I  wish  you  had  said 
so  sooner,  Bertha.  I  see  my  mistake  now ; 

I  should  have  gone  away  and  left  you  free 
to  enjoy  your  new  friend’s  superior  con¬ 
versation  ;  but  then  as  each  time  I  have 
seen  him  he  has  talked  exclusively  to  Aunt 
Sophy,  and  left  you  unnoticed,  1  could  not 
suppose  you  cared  so  much;  however,  I 
see  my  mistake,  and  will  try  to  avoid  it. 
Good-by.” 

He  waits  an  instant  in  the  hope  that 
she  will  come  round ;  but  the  taunt  about 
Mr.  Helder  has  stricken  Bertha  dumb. 

Frank  turns  away  and  goes  into  the 
house,  and  not  finding  Aunt  Sophy  in  her 
accustomed  comer,  he  takes  his  hat  and 
goes  away,  thinking  very  hard  things  of  his 
cousin  Bertha.  His  only  comfort  is  that 
he  had  been  just  saved  from  asking  her  to 
be  his  wife,  for  he  felt  madly  in  love  dur¬ 
ing  those  last  minutes,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
have  spared  himself  her  scornful  rejection. 

“  At  the  same  time,  I  shall  keep  away 
firom  Vine  Cottage  till  she  settles  down 
again.  We  never  used  to  quarrel  in  this 
way.  This  confounded  new  acquaintance 
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has  turned  her  head,  and  I’m  sure  he 
doesn’t  care  a  rap  for  her.  It  is  really 
awful  to  see  how  girls  deceive  themselves.” 


CHAPTER  X. — LOVE  WORKS  TROUBLE. 

Days  go  by,  then  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  and  through  them  all  we  for  the 
most  part  are  planning  and  looking  for¬ 
ward.  We  seldom  realise,  while  we  are 
young,  at  any  rate,  that  we  are  living  our 
life  in  each  of  these  hours  which  we  often 
leap  over  in  anticipation,  so  desirous  are 
we  of  those  ahead  which  we  fancy  will 
be  so  much  fuller  of  happiness.  And 
yet  to  most  of  us  the  day,  it  may  be  the 
hour,  in  which  we  make  our  most  im¬ 
portant  step,  comes  to  us  unexpectedly, 
with  no  warning  for  the  preparation  which 
we  should  have  thought  necessary  before¬ 
hand.  And  also  this  same  event  which 
has  fixed  our  future  often  affects  others 
perhaps  wholly  unknown  to  us. 

That  afternoon  at  Hampton  Court,  ar¬ 
ranged  almost  in  joke  in  a  few  laughing 
words  between  Mr.  Helder  and  Aunt 
Sophy,  had  already  caused  more  than  a 
fortnight’s  misery  to  four  people. 

Mr.  Helder  had  struggled  manfully 
against  what  he  called  his  infatuation,  and 
had  found  himself  unable  to  conquer  it — 
utterly  unable  to  shut  out  the  vision  of 
those  dark  eyes  from  his  thoughts;  and 
the  more  he  thought  over  his  last  visit  to 
Vine  Cottage,  the  more  sure  he  felt  that 
those  eyes"  would  never  be  his ;  indeed,  he 
was  not  sure  that  they  did  not  belong  of 
right  to  that  good-looking  cousin  w'ho  had 
so  monopolised  Bertha,  and  seemingly 
with  her  own  will,  for  she  had  made  no 
effort  to  free  herself  or  say  a  word  to 
him. 

“  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  be  torment¬ 
ed,”  he  had  been  contrasting  himself  for 
the  hundredth  time  with  Frank;  “how 
much  better  suited  he  is  to  a  girl  of  eigh¬ 
teen  than  I  could  ever  be  ?  I  can’t  get 
over  this  folly  all  at  once,  I  feel,  but  I  can 
keep  away  from  Vine  Cottage.  Williams 
will  forget  all  about  me  again  if  I  keep 
out  of  any  chance  of  seeing  him  ;  and  if  he 
does  ask  me,  I  can  easily  refuse.” 

Having  made  this  resolution,  it  did  not 
occur  to  Michael  Helder  that  anything 
further  was  required  of  him,  and  he  re¬ 
lapsed  into  the  moody  silences  which  had 
troubled  Miss  Fraser. 

He  was  too  self-absorbed  to  notice  her. 
She  had  grown  pale  and  gloomy.  She  was 
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jealous,  and  she  knew  it ;  not  jealous  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  jealous  that  any  one 
should  share  the  confidence  and  trust  her 
cousin  had  reposed  so  implicitly  in  her. 

She  did  not  yield  to  this  feeling ;  it  was 
the  struggle,  and  a  nature  like  Rachel 
Fraser’s  struggles  with  such  will  to  con¬ 
quer,  that  meantime  it  centres  all  thought 
on  the  offending  self.  She  tohl  herself 
severely  that  she  was  wronging  Michael; 
was  it  not  possible  for  a  man  of  his  age  to 
visit  where  there  was  a  young  girl  without 
wanting  to  marry  her  ?  But  the  doubt 
was  very  hard  to  lay  in  the  face  of  Mi¬ 
chael’s  grave,  altered  face  anrl  manner. 

The  servants  talked  down-stairs.  Had 
master  and  Miss  Fraser  quarrelled? — 
and  yet  no  one  could  observe  the  slightest 
token  of  ill-will  between  the  silent  jiair. 
Only  one  evening  at  dinner.  Miss  Fraser 
said,  “  Have  you  seen  your  friends  at 
Brompton  lately  ?” 

“  No,  I  have  not.”  And  Mr.  Helder 
spoke  in  so  loud  and  peremptory  a  tone 
that  the  parlor- maid  affirraetl  to  the  cook 
she  nearly  let  the  dish  fall  that  she  was 
handing  round.  Certainly  Mr.  Helder 
spoke  quite  friendly  to  his  cousin  soon  af¬ 
ter,  but  that  “  No”  remained  a  startling 
fact 

Meanwhile  Frank  was  getting  rid  of  his 
annoyance  more  easily.  He  fumed  and 
fidgeted  and  worried  at  first,  and  thought 
he  would  go  down  and  see  Bertha  and 
make  it  up,  and  then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  that  would  be  undignified,  as  she  w'as 
the  offender,  and  he  knew  she  liked  men  to 
be  dignified.  Then  he  decided  to  write, 
and  he  did  write  one  or  two  letters,  but 
these  were  not  satisfactory.  Finally,  he 
waited  to  see  how  matters  would  settle- 
themselves,  and  he  took  vigorously  to  row¬ 
ing,  which  did  his  spirits  much  good  and. 
made  him  brown  and  hearty-looking. 

But  Bertha  could  get  no  respite  from* 
suffering.  She  was  paler  than  ever  now, 
and  besides  that  she  grew  thin  and  hol¬ 
low-eyed.  Once  she  persuaded  Aunt  Sophy 
to  call  on  a  friend  in  Bloomsbury,  and 
when  she  got  there  she  felt  only  anxious  to 
come  away  again,  lest  they  should  meet 
Mr.  Helder  and  he  should  recognise  them. 
If  she  could  only  have  decided  what  to 
think,  life  would  not  have  been  so.  full  of 
torment ;  but  one  half-hour  she  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Mr.  Helder  had  never  cared 
for  her,  and  that  he  was  quite  indifferent 
about  seeing  her  again,  and  the  next  she 
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was  heartbroken  at  the  remembrance  of 
her  own  conduct  towards  him.  She  was 
suffering  all  the  tortures  of  love  without 
any  of  its  compensating  joy,  for  every 
pleasant  memory  she  recalled  was  poisoned 
by  the  belief  that  it  was,  like  that  first 
meeting  at  the  Museum,  the  work  of  her 
own  imagination. 

“  I  know  it  all  happened,”  she  said,  pas¬ 
sionately  ;  “  I  am  not  quite  so  foolish  as 
that ;  but  my  vanity  deceived  me — I  mis¬ 
read  it  all.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  man,  a 
giant  in  intellect  compared  with  other  men 
I  have  seen,  should  think  in  any  special 
way  of  such  a  girl  as  I  am,  so  unattrac¬ 
tive  and  insignificant,  and  so  ignorant  and 
uncontrolled  ?”  And  while  Bertha  said 
this  to  herself,  she  really  believed  in  her 
own  humility,  and  felt  good  and  gentle  till 
her  will  was  ever  so  slightly  thwarted. 

But  her  sorrow  was  no  imagination ;  it 
began  to  tell  steadily  upon  her  health. 
Gradually  she  grew  weak  and  languid ; 
she  could  not  eat,  and  her  sleep  was  bro¬ 
ken  by  constant  and  tormenting  dreams. 
She  knew  by  the  irresistible  instinct  so 
fearful  in  its  truth,  against  the  magic  force 
of  which  no  woman  can  struggle,  that  for 
ever  and  for  ever  Mr.  Helder’s  image  was 
fixed  in  her  heart  She  might  never  see 
him  again.  She  might  hear  of  his  mar¬ 
riage — the  agony  of  this  thought  was  ter¬ 
rible. 

“  What  would  that  matter  ?”  she  said, 
in  her  wild  despair ;  “  I  should  think  of 
him  just  as  much.  I  don’t  sup[x>se  I  love 
him.  Love !” — she  hid  her  eyes  in  her 
hands — “no!  I  could  not  love  a  man 
who  does  not  care  for  me  ;  at  least,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  disgraceful  to  do  it  Why  are 
such  things  sent  ?  I  w'as  happy  enough — 
well,  not  exactly  happy — but  I  did  not 
Vnow  life  could  be  any  better,  I  only  sus¬ 
pected  it ;  and  if  I  had  never  seen  him^ 
never  listened  to  his  talk — no,  it  wasn’t  his 
talk,  what  was  it  ?  I  don’t  know  now 
what  it  is  I  care  for.  Well,  I  dare  say 
Frank  would  gradually  have  hammered 
me  into  the  belief  that  it  was  all  romance, 
and  that  life  is  the  detestable,  prosy,  com¬ 
monplace  thing  he  thinks  it.” 

These  were  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
distracted  Bertha  while  she  sat  poring  over 
a  book,  her  quiet  aunt  thought — a  book 
of  which  she  never  turned  a  page.  No 
wonder  the  poor  child  was  inattentive  and 
answered  at  random.  She  gave  up  watch¬ 
ing  at  the  window  for  the  feeble  chance 
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that  Mr.  Helder  might  have  other  Bromp- 
ton  friends,  and  so  pass  along  the  road. 
She  feared  to  attract  Aunt  Sopliy’s  atten¬ 
tion.  If  she  had  not  behaved  so  strangely 
to  Mr.  Helder,  and  if  he  had  come  again 
to  Vine  Cottage,  Bertha  would  not  so 
quickly  have  discovered  her  real  feelings. 
There  was  to  her  so  much  shame  in  the 
discovery,  that  sometimes  in  her  saddest  mo¬ 
ments  she  forced  herself  to  joke  and  laugh 
with  her  aunt,  for  the  inquiring  tenderness  of 
Miss  Ashton’s  looks  frightened  her.  You 
must  remember  that  Bertha’s  girlhood  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  she  had  not  shaken 
off  the  old-fashioned  terror  of  those  days  of 
giving  her  love  unsought. 

The  third  week  began,  and  Bertha  could 
no  longer  struggle  against  the  lassitude  of 
mind  and  body  which  she  had  striven  to 
hide.  Her  petulance  even  had  left  her, 
and  when  Aunt  Sophy  advised  her  to  go 
to  bed  early,  she  went  without  a  word. 

Aunt  Sophy  was  very  sad.  This  was 
something  more  than  a  perplexity.  She 
did  not  like  to  speak  to  Mr.  Williams — 
he  had  listened  to  her  fears  and  had  acted 
on  her  suggestions,  and  this  was  the  ap¬ 
parent  result ;  and  her  chief  counsellor, 
Frank,  the  only  member  of  the  family  of 
whom  she  was  not  afraid,  had  not  been 
to  Vine  Cottage  since  his  quarrel  with 
Bertha. 

“  They  did  quarrel,  I  feel  sure.”  The 
gentle  lady  leaned  her  soft  cheek  on  her 
hand  with  a  meditative  aspect.  *“  When  I 
asked  Bertha  when  she  expected  h  rank, 
she  said,  ‘  I  neither  know  nor  care.’  ” 
Here  Aunt  Sophy  sighed.  She  never 
carped  at  her  niece’s  shortcomings ;  they 
were  always  lovingly  attributed  to  her 
own  want  of  skill  as  a  guide.  “  She  has 
none  of  her  mother’s  gentle  ways,  perhaps 
that  is  why  Walter  takes  so  little  notice  of 
her.  I  am  afraid  she  was  rude  to  poor 
Frank.  Ah  !” — Miss  Ashton  took  her 
cheek  out  of  her  hand  and  sat  upright — “  I 
might  have  thought  of  it  sooner  if  I  had 
been  quicker-witted.  Poor  Bertha!  she 
is  sadly  mismanaged  among  us.  I  have 
no  doubt  she  was  rude,  and  that  is  what 
she  is  fretting  about,  for  she  does  fret,  poor 
dear  child,  though  I  do  not  like  to  tell  her 
of  it."  She  paused  here ;  there  was  a  faint 
struggle  in  her  mind,  something  whispered 
that  it  would  be  better  for  both — safer 
for  Bertha,  if  she  urged  the  girl  to  tell  what 
was  troubling  her;  and  then  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  many  abortive  attempts  to  win 
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her  niece’s  confidence  came  back  in  a  flut¬ 
tering  crowd,  and  she  resolved  that  it  was 
best  to  wait  and  hopw.  “But  I  might 
write  to  Frank  and  ask  him  to  come  down. 
I  won’t  even  mention  Bertha  in  the  note, 
and  then  I  cannot  do  mischief.” 

CHAPTER  XI. — NOTHING  NEW. 

The  weather  suddenly  became  bright 
and  warm.  People  began  to  throw  off 
winter  wraps  and  fancy  summer  was  come, 
whereas  she  had  only  sent  out  one  of  her 
heralds  to  see  if  the  earth  were  ready  for 
her,  and  would,  no  doubt,  after  a  week  or 
so,  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  the  mortals  who 
had  been  unwise  enough  to  mistake  her 
harbinger  for  herself. 

But  the  sunshine  cheered  Mr.  Helder ; 
he  thought  himself  cured,  and  he  laughed 
and  talked  so  naturally  that  his  cousin 
Rachel  grew  happy  again,  and  decided  she 
had  taken  a  false  alarm. 

“  It  could  not  be  a  serious  liking,”  she 
said,  “  if  he  has  cured  of  it  in  three  weeks ; 
he  looks  quite  like  himself.” 

So  he  did ;  and  he  felt  bright  and  hap¬ 
py,  and  thought  no  more  of  Bertha  Wil¬ 
liams.  Love  is  very  apt  to  try  this  plan ; 
he  retreats,  hides  out  of  sight,  and  then 
bides  his  time  for  a  weak  moment 

Mr.  Helder  came  out  of  the  Museum- 
and  met  Mr.  Williams  crossing  the  entrance 
hall. 

“  Why,  where  have  you  been,  Helder  ? 
I  thought  you  would  have  come  to  see 
us.” 

Mr.  Helder  excused  himself  on  the  plea 
of  “  business,”  but  his  security  was  not 
troubled  by  this  meeting.  He  had  told 
himself  Bertha  Williams  belonged  to  her 
cousin  Frank,  and  he  was  bound  to  believe 
his  own  assertion. 

They  walked  some  way  together,  and 
then  the  elder  man  said, — 

“  Come  down  to-morrow,  won’t  you  ?  I 
go  home  earlier  on  Saturdays.  1  have  a 
curious  Persian  ms.  to  show  you,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  things  I  want  to  consult  you 
about.” 

Mr.  Helder  hesitated,  but  being  pressed, 
consented ;  and  then  as  he  walked  home  he 
thought  he  had  perhaps  been  foolish  to 
stay  away  from  Vine  ‘  Cottage.  It  was 
only  because  he  was  unused  to  the  society 
of  young  girls  that  Bertha  had  taken  such 
a  hold  on  his  fancy. 

“  No  one  is  so  safe  as  just  after  a  cure,” 
he  said.  But  when  he  reached  home  he 


did  not  tell  Miss  Fraser  he  was  going  to 
Vine  Cottage;  he  had  told  Mr.  JVilliams 
he  could  not  stay  dinner,  so  there  was  no 
need  to  speak  of  his  visit. 

The  bright  warm  weather  lasted ;  even 
Aunt  Sopliy  took  her  work  out  into  the 
garden  and  sat  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees. 

There  was  no  sociability  in  Bertha,  her 
aunt  said ;  she  would  never  sit  down  for  a 
talk ;  if  her  aunt  worked,  she  was  sure  to 
read  or  write,  or  do  something  which  pre¬ 
cluded  conversation. 

On  this  afternoon  Bertha  was  very  rest¬ 
less.  She  tried  music,  and  in  her  usual 
careless  fashion  left  the  pianoforte  open, 
with  sheets  of  music  lying  about;  then 
she  went  into  the  garden  with  a  book,  a 
volume  of  Wordsworth ;  then  it  came  into 
her  head  that  she  must  that  very  moment 
compare  Wordsworth’s  “  Daisy”  and 
Burns’s,  and  she  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in 
studying  these  side  by  side  that  she  took 
no  heed  of  passing  events. 

She  had  seated  herself  on  the  Turkey 
carpet;  her  Wordsworth — a  large  heavy 
volume — lay  open  on  the  cushion  of  a  low 
easy  chair,  and  she  held  the  Bums  propped 
against  it ;  her  wide  open  sleeve  had  fallen 
back  from  the  arm  which  rested  on  the 
chair,  and  she  held  her  soft  chin  firmly 
clasped,  as  if  she  were  taking  it  into  coun¬ 
sel  in  the  matter.  She  faced  the  door,  and 
yet  she  was  so  absorbed  that  she  knew  it 
opened,  and  that  some  one  had  come  in 
before,  and  yet  she  could  not  rouse  her¬ 
self. 

“  Mr.  Helder,  miss,”  Jane  repeated. 

Bertha  crimsoned.  In  her  start  of  sur¬ 
prise  she  let  Burns  fall,  and  this  helped  her, 
for  while  Mr.  Helder  picked  it  up  she  had 
time  to  rise  up  quietly  and  push  her  hair 
off  her  face. 

She  gave  a  quick  glance  into  the  garden ; 
she  wanted  to  escape,  and  give  Mr.  Hel¬ 
der  up  to  Aunt  Sophy  till  she  had  got  her 
thoughts  in  order.  She  felt  too  excited  to 
speak.  But  the  garden  seat  was  empty. 
Aunt  Sophy  had  come  in — passed  through 
the  room  while  she  was  wrapt  in  her  books. 

Bertha’s  color  fled  away  and  left  her 
paler  than  usual. 

“  Are  you  well  ?”  said  Mr.  Helder,  anx¬ 
iously,  and  he  kept  her  hand  an  instant. 
He  was  shocked  at  her  looks ;  he  thought 
she  was  sadly  changed. 

He  did  not  know  how  earnestly  he 
spoke ;  but  the  tone  stirred  Bertha’s  hean. 
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“  Oh  yes,  quite  well,  thank  you.”  She 
looked  up  with  a  loving,  grateful  glance, 
and  then  her  eyes  droopwi  in  sudden 
shame.  Actually  she  had  begun  to  cry. 

Mr.  Helder  did  not  seem  to  have  no¬ 
ticed  her  tears. 

In  that  moment  he  had  wished  himself 
away  from  Vine  Cottage ;  there  was  the 
same  glance,  the  wonderful  dark  depth  of 
expression  which  he  had  been  fighting  to 
keep  out  of  memory.  In  one  instant  he 
felt  his  hardly  won  victory  slipping  from 
his  grasp,  but  he  strove  against  the  subtle 
temptation ;  he  looked  resolutely  away 
from  Bertha,  and  remembered  that  in  that 
very  room  she  had  not  given  him  a  word 
or  a  look  when  her  cousin  was  beside  her. 
“  And  if  he  came  in  now  she  would  take 
no  more  notice  of  me — all  women  are  like 
this.” 

“  I  hop>e  your  cousin  is  well,”  he  said, 
gravely,  when  he  and  Bertha  had  both  seated 
themselves. 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

He  had  resolved  not  to  look  at  her, 
but  there  was  such  genuine-  surprise  in  her 
voice  that  his  eyes  travelled  to  her  face  at 
once.  She  was  looking  at  him  with  a  very 
l>uzzled  expression — a  new  idea  had  sud¬ 
denly  sprung  into  life,  but  it  only  added  to 
her  confusion. 

“  Did  you  think  Frank  lived  here  ?” 
She  kept  her  eyes  on  his,  though  his  in¬ 
tense  gaze  troubled  her,  and  brought  the 
color  back  to  her  face. 

Mr.  Helder  saw  it,  and  it  confirmed  his 
jealousy.  “No,  I  only  supposed  that  you 
saw  him  often,  and  that — that” — it  is  so 
difficult  to  shape  it  in  words — “  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  yours.” 

“  He  is  my  cousin,  so  of  course  he  is  my 
friend,”  she  says,  simply;  “  but  I  can’t  tell 
you  how  he  is,  for  he  has  not  been  here  since 
the  day  you  came.” 

She  speaks  sadly,  full  of  self-reproach 
for  her  own  conduct;  but  Michael  only 
hears  regret  for  the  absence  of  her  lover. 
He  feels  savage.  He  is  no  longer  afraid  of 
looking  at  Bertha.  He  has  given  himself 
the  pain  of  coming  to  Vine  Cottage  to 
hear  a  love-sick  girl  talk  of  her  lover  and 
regret  his  absence.  It  is  insupportable; 
he  has  quite  forgotten  how  the  subject  was 
introduced.  Mr.  Helder  does  not  quite 
know  what  to  say,  and  while  he  hesitates 
.\unt  Sophy  comes  in. 

“  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  thought  it 
was  our  nephew ;  I  expect  him  presently.” 


“  You  expect  Frank,  aunt  ?” 

Bertha  is  utterly  surprised,  and  speaks 
out  impetuously.  She  wants  Mr.  Helder 
to  understand  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
Frank’s  intended  visit.  The  tone  startles 
him,  there  is  so  much  vexation  in  it. 

“Yes.”  The  faint  pink  tinge  on  Aunt 
Sophy’s  cheeks  deepens  as  she  meets 
Bertha’s  fixed  look  of  inquiry.  “  I  wrote 
and  asked  him  to  come,  it  is  so  very  long 
since  he  has  been  here.” 

Bertha  glanced  quickly  at  Mr.  Helder, 
and  she  starts  when  she  meets  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her.  “  I  am  sorry  you  asked 
Frank,”  she  says,  careles.sly ;  “  he  will  come 
when  he  wants  to.” 

Mr.  Helder  must  surely  understand  now 
that  she  has  no  special  interest  in  Frank — 
he  is  only  her  cousin. 

What  Mr.  Helder  understands  is  that 
Bertha  and  her  cousin  have  had  a  lovers’ 
quarrel,  and  that  this  kind,  sweetly  smiling 
aunt  is  trying  to  make  it  up  between  them. 
He  feels  hardened  against  the  dark  eyes, 
and  goes  on  talking  to  Aunt  Sophy. 

“He  has  been  here  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,”  says  Bertha  to  herself ;  “  he  will  go 
away  soon,  and  I  think  we  are  less  friends 
than  ever,  for  it  is  worse  to  speak  and  not 
get  right  again  than  to  be  silent  as  we  were 
last  time.”  She  feels  despairing,  and  yet 
what  can  she  do  ?  She  cannot  begin  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Helder  when  he  has  turned 
his  back  on  her. 

How  pleasantly  he  is  talking  to  her 
aunt.  She  sits  listening,  and  then  she  feels 
suddenly  giddy,  for  there  is  a  ring  at  the 
bell.  Frank,  no  doubt,  and  he  will  take 
possession  of  her,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
— an  end  to  what  she  does  not  say,  for 
she  has  recognised  her  father’s  creaking 
tread,  and  he  comes  in.  He  is  alone. 
Bertha  really  feels  thankful — a  very  un¬ 
usual  sentiment,  for  she  is  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  that  the  events  of  life  go  specially 
contrary  to  her  wishes. 

“  This  is  very  kind,  Helder,”  and  Mr. 
Williams,  who  never  doubts  that  his 
friend’s  visits  are  only  made  to  him,  drags 
Michael  off  to  the  study  to  read  the  Per¬ 
sian  MS. 

“  Do  you  think  Mr.  Helder  has  come  to 
dinner  ?”  says  Aunt  Sophy,  with  the 
anxiety  of  a  housekeeper. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  and  Bertha  goes  into 
the  garden.  She  is  afraid  of  a  discussion, 
and  is  conscious  that  she  has  lost  all  self- 
control. 
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Aunt  Sophy  looks  after  her.  “  Poor 
child,”  she  sighs,  “  I  am  afraid  she  thinks 
about  Mr.  Helder,  and  he  does  not  care 
for  her,  poor  child  !” 

The  poor  child  was  schooling  herself 
under  the  trees — lashing  herself  with  pride 
and  sensitiveness,  the  two  weapons  women 
mostly  use  against  themselves. 

“  He  does  not  care  one  bit  for  me!”  A 
scarlet  spot  burnt  on  each  cheek,  and  her 
eyes  glittered  with  excitement ;  they  were 
too  fevered  for  tears.  “  And  oh,  how  vain 
I  was  to  imagine  even  he  could  care 
whether  I  liked  Frank  or  not.  I  half 
think  I  will  pretend  I  do  like  Frank,  and 
then  Mr.  Helder  cannot  suspect  me  of 
caring  for  himself."  She  stopped ;  pre¬ 
sently  she  sighed,  and  went  on  again:  No, 
that  would  be  so  missy,  so  unsimple ;  be¬ 
sides,  it  would  be  an  untruth.  If  I  try 
hard  I  can  be  so  cold  that  he  will  never 
suspect  what  I  feel  at  the  sight  of  him.” 
She  shrank  up  in  a  corner  of  the  garden 
seat,  which  the  drooping  bows  of  an  asp 
hid  from  overlooking  windows,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

What  did  she  feel  ?  She  could  not  tell — 
a  sensation  that  was  hardly  pleasure,  it 
was  too  fevered,  too  full  of  agitation  for 
any  real  happiness;  a  sensation  that  made 
her  pulses  throb  and  her  head  burn,  and 
her  hands  so  deadly  cold,  and  her  heart 
— ah !  what  frightened  Bertha  was  this 
new  strange  feeling,  as  if  her  heart  urged 
her  out  of  all  self-restraint. 

She  did  not  hear  footsteps  near  her,  for 
Mr.  Helder  has  come  across  the  grass,  and 
it  is  thick  and  velvet-like.  He  does  not 
want  to  take  her  by  surprise.  He  has 
said  good-by  to  Mr.  Williams  and  Miss 
Ashton,  and  has  come  out  to  find  Bertha 
to  say  gootl-by too— “along  good-by,”  he 
says  to  himself ;  why  should  he  come 
down  to  Vine  Cottage  again  only  to  be 
vexed  ? 

Jumbo  came  scampering  after  him,  his 
long  ears  flying  out  like  wings,  his  tail 
wagging  its  utmost.  A  true  spaniel,  he 
wanted  notice  from  the  new  visitor.  See¬ 
ing  Bertha,  he  ran  to  her,  and  sprang  into 
her  lap.  She  looked  up  at  this  and  saw 
Mr.  Helder. 

“  I  am  come  to  say  good-by,”  he  said 
quietly. 

“  Gootl-by.”  Bertha  rose  and  shook 
hands,  but  she  could  not  get  courage  to 
look  at  him. 

Mr.  Helder  looks  down  at  her,  and  the 


change  in  her  face  pains  him ;  out  here  in 
the  full  daylight  he  sees  how  wan-and  thin 
the  girl  looks. 

“  I  am  sure  you  are  not  well.”  He  did 
not  mean  that  tenderness  in  his  voice,  but 
Bertha  hears  it.  She  looks  up  with  the 
wistful,  grateful  glance  that  tried  him  so 
just  now  indoors. 

“  How  kind  you  are,”  she  says,  gently  ; 
“  but  indeed  I  am  not  ill.  I — ” 

She  stops ;  she  was  actually  going  to 
say  she  was  only  unhappy.  What  is  the 
strange  power  this  man  has  of  drawing  out 
her  feelings  against  her  will ;  she  can  hard¬ 
ly  keep  from  running  away;  she  cannot 
help  blushing. 

Mr.  Helder  feels  his  resolution  flying 
like  a  torn  kite,  and  then  he  thinks  of 
Frank,  and  struggles.  VV'hy  should  he 
make  himself  unhappy  in  attempting  to 
comfort  Bertha?  He  feels  he  could  win 
her  confidence ;  her  quivering  lips  tell  him 
her  agitation  is  getting  beyond  control, 
and  she  will  confide  to  him  the  story  of 
her  love  for  her  cousin,  and  the  troubles 
arising  therefrom. 

“  I  am  too  old  for  Quixotism,”  says  Mr. 
Helder,  and  he  murmurs  some  indistinct 
sympathy,  raises  his  hat,  and  goes  back  to 
the  house.  But  he  looks  over  his  shoulder 
before  he  reaches  the  gravel-walk. 

Bertha  is  sitting  down  with  both  hands 
clasped  over  her  face. 

Mr.  Helder  does  not  .stay  and  think  this 
time;  he  is  beside  her  before  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing. 

“If  you  are  not  ill,  you  are  unhappy. 
What  is  it  ?  Tell  me.  I  have  no  right, 
but  still  tell  me.” 

Bertha  dares  not  take  her  hands  away, 
they  are  a  shelter  against  her  terror.  She 
feels  no  courage  against  Mr.  Helder’s  pity. 
“  I  am  never  happy.” 

“  Yes,  you  are.  Surely  you  were  happy 
the  first  time  I  saw  you;  and  again,  at 
Hampton  Court  you  looked  so  bright.” 
Then,  impelled  out  of  himself,  “  Why 
are  you  so  changeable  ?  Is  it  when  you 
are  unhappy  that  you  are  cold  ?” 

It  seemed  to  Bertha  that  she  could  not 
be  accused  of  coldness  unless  she  had  been 
previously  unreserved. 

“  I  don’t  understand,”  she  said,  stiffly, 
and  drew  her  hands  away  from  her  face. 
“  You  have  seen  so  little  of  me  that  you 
cannot  know  what  my  usual  humor  is.” 

Mr.  Helder  bit  his  lips.  How  was  he 
to  win  this  child  to  listen.  She  seemed  on 
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the  defensive  on  all  sies,  but  his  love  was 
too  headlong  to  let  him  hesitate.  “You 
will  teil  me  this,  at  least.”  He  took  one 
of  the  small  trembling  hands  in  his,  heed¬ 
less  of  any  overlooking  eyes.  “  Which  is 
your  true  self,  the  Bertha  of  Hampton 
Court,  or  the  stately  young  lady  who  had 
not  a  word  for  me  the  last  time  I  came  ?” 

Such  a  bright  look  spread  over  the  sweet 
intelligent  face,  that  once  more  that  foolish 
longing  came  to  him  to  take  her  in  his 
arms.  But  she  spoke  very  quietly  : — 

“  You  did  not  speak  to  me,  so  1  did  not 
know  you  cared,  and  Frank  would  keep 
on  talking  so.” 

This  came  in  a  petulant  burst,  a  revenge 
for  the  siiifness  with  which  she  had  begun. 
He  felt  her  hand  was  restless,  so  he  let  it 
go.  Michael  Helder  was  not  a  vain  man, 
and  he  coveted  the  love  he  was  seeking 
too  ardently  to  believe  it  was  his  own. 

“  Do  you  know  what  I  thought  ?” 

She  glanced  up  with  a  half  arch,  half 
shy  look,  that  made  her  inhnitely  charm¬ 
ing. 

“  I  am  not  sure,  what  was  it  ?” 

“  I  thought — ^|)erhaps  my  guess  was  a 
true  one — that  you  and  your  cousin  were 
engaged.” 

The  blood  rushed  over  Bertha’s  face, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  did 
not  speak  gently,  she  answered  im{>etu- 
ously,  without  reflecting  on  her  words. 

“  Then  you  thought  me  a  flirt.  You 
thought  I  could  be  engaged  to  Frank  and 
care  for  him,  and  yet  talk  to  you  as  I  did 
at  Hampton  Court.” 

She  stopped  abruptly,  frightened  at  her¬ 
self,  but  she  had  no  time  to  realise  any¬ 
thing. 

“  You  are  a  darling,”  he  whispered,  and 
he  clasped  her  hand  tightly  in  his ;  “  and 
we  will  never  misunderstand  each  other 
any  more.” 

CHAPIER  XII. — MR.  HELDER  SPEAKS. 

Mr.  Williams  had  stayed  in  the  sitting- 
room  expecting  his  visitor  to  come  back, 
but  he  had  brought  a  book  in  his  hand, 
so  he  began  to  read,  and  time  passed 
away.* 

Miss  Ashton  looked  up,  but  her  brother 
was  deep  in  his  book,  and  the  chief  solici¬ 
tude  of  her  life  was  that  Walter’s  leisure 
should  be  undisturbed;  so  she  sat  still, just 
giving  a  quiet  glance  now  and  then  to 
the  garden. 

The  garden  seat  was  set  far  back  under 


the  trees,  and  it  w.ns  not  visible  from  Aunt 
Sophy’s  corner.  She  felt  fidgety  at  first 
— then  curious — then  interested.  She 
looked  up  again  at  her  brother-in-law ;  he 
had  roused  from  his  book,  and  was  also 
looking  towards  the  garden.  The  branches 
of  the  trees  interfere  with  his  view  of  the 
garden  seat,  but  still  Mr.  Williams  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  surprised;  his  face 
gradually  assumed  a  very  unusual  and 
wakened-up  expression.  It  seemed  tphim 
that  his  studious  friend,  instead  of  saying 
good-by  to  Bertha,  had  seated  himself  be¬ 
side  her,  and  was  talking  very  earnestly. 

“  Sophy” —  the  truth  had  not  dawn^ 
on  the  scholar’s  mind — “  Helder  is  talking 
to  Bertha;  should  I  go  out  to  him  ?” 

Miss  Ashton  did  not  go  to  the  window, 
but  she  moved  across  the  room  so  as  to 
get  Mr.  Williams’s  view  of  the  situation. 

Her  brother  turned  a  perplexed  face 
towards  her. 

“  What  can  they  be  talking  about  ?  some 
book,  I  suppose.” 

Aunt  Sophy  smiled.  There  was  a  con¬ 
scious  look  of  mystery  about  her  that  puz¬ 
zled  him  still  more.  She  simply  said,  “  1 
don’t  think  you  are  wanted,  Walter.” 

Mr.  Williams  kept  silence;  he  felt  there 
was  a  special  meaning  in  her  answer,  so 
he  waited.  He  had  not  much  insight 
into  feminine  nature,  but  he  knew  that  the 
way  to  make  a  woman  speak  out  is  to 
leave  her  unquestioned. 

Aunt  Sophy  went  back  to  her  comer 
and  her  needlework,  b.ut  her  thread  broke. 
Somehow  she  felt  unsettled.  After  a  few 
unsatisfactory  stitches  she  folded  up  her 
work  and  put  it  by. 

•“.Walter” — Mr.  Williams’s  ready  atten¬ 
tion  showef.1  her  he  was  interested — “  have 
you  known  Mr.  Helder  long  ?” 

“  I  have  known  him - ”  (a  pause  of 

recollection)  “  six  or  seven  years,  at  least." 

“  Why  did  he  never  come  here  before  ?” 

Mr.  Williams  looked  puzzled. 

“  I  really  don’t  know.  I  never  thought 
of  him  except  as  a  very  well-informed 
man  till  that  day  at  the  Museum;  then  he 
was  so  kind  to  Bertha,  and  you  had  said 
in  the  morning  that  it  would  be  well  to 
increase  our  acquaintances,  so  I  asked  him 
down.” 

“Then  you” — Miss  Ashton  hesitated 
and  blushed,  it  seemed  such  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  subject  to  discuss — “you  did  not 
think  about  Bertha — I  mean  specially — 
in  asking  Mr.  Helder  here  ?” 
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“  Bertha  !”  The  color  flew  over  Mr 
Williams’s  delicate,  thoughtful  face ;  he 
looked  intently  at  Miss  Ashton.  “  Per¬ 
haps  I  mistake  your  meaning,  Sophy,  but 
I  could  not  think  of  such  nonsence.  Why, 
Helder  is  old  enough  to  be  her  father! 
Bless  me” — he  took  oflf  his  spectacles  with 
very  unusual  irritation — “Bertha’s  a  baby  1” 

Miss  Ashton  was  frightened,  but  not 
convinced.  The  meekest  woman  clings 
to  her  own  judgment  in  a  love  matter. 

“  Bertha  is  the  age  her  mother  was  when 
you  asked  her  to  marry  you,  Walter;  she 
was  eighteen  last  birthday.” 

The  vexation  faded  into  a  look  of  sad¬ 
ness.  “  You  are  right,  Sophy.”  Then  to 
himself  he  murmured,  “  Poor  darling;  and 
I  was  older  than  Helder  is.” 

There  was  a  silence.  Neither  father 
nor  aunt  could  speak  the  thought  that 
was  in  the  mind  of  each ;  and  then  came 
footsteps  on  the  gravel  path,  and  Mr.  Hel¬ 
der  himself. 

He  looked  flushed  and  eager. 

“  Williams,”  he  said,  hurriedly,  “  can  I 
speak  to  you  in  your  study.” 

Mr.  Williams  had  no  reliance  on  femi¬ 
nine  judgment  except  in  matters  purely  do¬ 
mestic,  but  the  idea  suggested  by  his  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  had  produced  a  sort  of  chaos 
in  his  mind ;  he  felt,  in  a  vague  way,  that 
it  was  she  who  was  responsible  for  this 
perplexity,  and  therefore  she  ought  to 
share  it. 

“  You  can  say  anything  before  my  sis¬ 
ter”  (then,  catching  at  a  fragment  of  hope), 
“  unless  it  is  about  Persian — you  don’t 
care  about  Persian,  do  you,  Sophy  ?” 

Mr.  Helder  looked  into  her  sweet,  gen¬ 
tle  face,  and  took  courage. 

“  No,  it  is  not  about  any  learned  matter, 
and,”  he  continued,  earnestly,  “  I  am  very 
glad  to  s[)eak  before  Miss  Ashton,  because 
1  hope  she  will  take  my  part.  I  meant  to 
have  spoken  to  you  first.  I  dare  say  you 
will  be  surprised,  and  I  believe  you  will* 
think  I  have  been  hasty,  but  that  can't  be 
helped.  Williams,  1  want  you  to  give  me 
your  daughter.” 

Mr.  Williams  had  begun  to  rub  his  fore¬ 
head  with  his  hand  l^fore  the  sentence 
was  ended. 

“  But,  Mr.  Helder” — agitation  made  him 
formal  and  constrained  —  “  Bertha  is  a 
child;  you  should  not  have  spoken  to 
her.” 

Mr.  Helder  looked  beseechingly  at 
Aunt  Sophy,  but  he  spoke  for  himself. 


“  My  dear  friend,  she  is  all  I  want  in  a 
wife ;  and  if  she  is  so  good  as  to  accept 
me  and  my  awkward  elderly  ways,  won’t 
you  let  us  be  happy  ?  I  know  I  am  not 
nearly  good  enough  for  her.  I  knew  it, 
and  tried  to  stay  away,  and  keep  out  of 
temptation,  but  you  tempted  me  yourself, 
old  friend,  to-day,  and  when  I  saw  her 
again  I  felt  I  must  know  my  fate.” 

Michael  looked  almost  handsome  as  he 
spoke  this  in  warm  rapid  words. 

Mr.  Williams  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes. 

“  Sophy,  you  know  Bertha  better  than 
I  do.  Is  she  old  enough  to  think  of  this  ?” 

Again  Mr.  Helder  fixed  beseeching  eyes 
on  Aunt  Sophy.  She  smiled,  but  she 
looked  sad  too. 

“  I  am  sure  Mr.  Helder  does  not  wish 
to  be  married  directly,”  she  said ;  “  and, 
Walter,  you  know  we  don’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  Bertha,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Helder  does.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Sophy,”  said 
Mr.  Williams. 

As  Michael  Helder  went  home  that  eve¬ 
ning — for  he  stayed  till  late  at  Vine  Cot¬ 
tage — across  his  bright  vision  of  joy  those 
words  came  back,  “  We  don’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  Bertha.”  Was  she,  then,  so  difficult 
to  understand  ? 

CHAPTER  XU. — SOFTENED. 

Bertha  gave  no  opportunity  to  either 
her  father  or  her  aunt  for  any  words  of 
congratulation  or  of  advice.  Mr.  Helder 
looked  when  he  went  away  as  if  he  would 
have  preferred  a  private  leave-taking,  but 
Bertha’s  shyness  had  come  back,  .and  she 
kept  close  beside  her  aunt  when  she  said 
good-by.  'I’hen  she  bade  them  a  hasty 
good  night  and  ran  away. 

She  had  just  put  on  her  dressing-gown, 
and  let  all  her  long  dark  hair  loose  over 
her  shoulders,  and  was  preparing  for  a  de¬ 
lightful  reverie,  when  Aunt  Sophy  tapped 
at  the  door. 

Bertha  groaned,  “  What  is  it  ?”  She 
spoke  in  a  sleepy  voice.  Aunt  Sophy 
came  in  without  further  invitation. 

At  all  times  Bertha  disliked  scenes  and 
fusses,  and  she  was  sure  Aunt  Sophy  would 
go  through  some  stereotyped  form  “  pro¬ 
per  ”  to  the  present  occasion  ;  so  she  stood 
stiffly,  without  even  a  smile  of  welcome. 

Aunt  Sophy  was  not  rebuffed,  though  it 
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cost  her  timid  nature  an  effort  to  seek 
Bertlia’s  confidence. 

“  My  dear,”  she  said,  simply,  and  she 
kissed  the  girl,  “  I  hope  you  are  very  hap¬ 
py.  You  are,  are  you  not,  dear  ?” 

Bertha  was  touched;  she  had  been 
longing  to  get  by  herself  to  pour  out  some 
of  the  wild  unbelieving  joy  that  she  had 
been  keeping  in  so  tightly.  She  put  both 
arms  round  Miss  Ashton’s  neck  and  hug¬ 
ged  her  till  the  gentle  soul  was  fairly  star¬ 
tled. 

“  Thank  you,  aunt,”  Bertha  whispered, 
and  her  aunt  felt  tears  on  her  cheek ;  “  I 
was  a  wretcli  to  you  just  now,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  was  not  quite  accountable.  Aunt, 
did  you  think  of  it— did  it  ever  come  into 
your  head  that  he  cared  for  me  ?” 

She  still  keeps  her  arms  round  her  aunt, 
and  hides  her  burning  face  on  her  shoul¬ 
der.  Aunt  Sophy  feels  uncomfortable,  she 
must  speak  the  truth. 

“  No,  dear ;  but  I  thought  you  cared 
for  him.” 

Bertha’s  head  is  erect  in  an  instant,  she 
looks  at  her  aunt  with  frightened  eyes. 

“  Aunt,  do  you  think  he  thought  so  ? 
Oh,  if  I  thought  that,  I — ” 

“  Hush  !”  Aunt  Sophy  puts  her  arm 
round  the  girl,  and  draws  her  close  again. 
**  My  darling,  I  should  laugh  if  I  did  not 
see  you  are  really  distressed.  Why,  if  Mr. 
Helder  noticed  your  manner  towards  him 
as  1  did,  it  showed  more  dislike  than  lik¬ 
ing.” 

“  Then  why  did  you  say  that  and  make 
me  so  wretched  ?” 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  Aunt  Sophy, 
soothingly,  and  the  tired  head  sank  once 
more  on  her  shoulders,  “  I  judged  only  by 
your  manner  between  his  visits.  My 
dear,  1  could  not  help  seeing  you  were  un¬ 
happy,  and  I  thought  it  over  till  it  seemed 
as  if  it  must  be  Mr.  Helder.” 

Bertha  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
her  aunt ;  she  saw  the  sweet  blue  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  . 

“  You  are  very  good  to  me,”  she  said, 
“  and  I  don’t  deserve  it.”  There  came  a 
little  jjenitent  sob,  and  then  another  vehe¬ 
ment  kiss. 

“  Oh,  aunt,”  she  whispered,  “  I  am  so 
happy  !  and  do  you  know  ” — she  nestled 
her  face  quite  close  to  hide  her  shame  at 
the  avowal — “  he  says  he  has  loved  me 
ever  since  that  day  at  the  museum,  and  he 
stayed  av/ay  because  he  thought  I  cared 
for  Frank.” 


“I  am -very  glad  indeed,  dear;  but  if 
he  said  that,  why  need  you  have  worried 
just  now  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  says  Bertha,  dreamily ; 
“  he  says  we  shall  never  misunderstand 
each  other  any  more.” 

Miss  Ashton  sighs ;  she  does  not  want 
to  damp  Bertha’s  joy,  but  she  has  misgiv¬ 
ings. 

“  How  soon  are  you  to  be  married  ?” 

“  Oh,  aunt !  not  for  ever  so  long.  Why, 
we  have  only  known  each  other  such  a 
short  time ;  and  aunt  ” — she  shrinks  closer 
to  her  aunt — “  I  don’t  want  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  ;  I  shall  be  quite  liappy  if  I  see  him 
every  day.” 

Miss  Ashton  smiles.  “  You  will  not 
think  so  long,  dear.  He  will  be  more  to 
you  soon  than  all  beside,  and  you  will  feel 
the  need  to  be  with  him.” 

Her  aunt’s  words  jarred,  they  seemed  so 
matter-of  fact 

“  I  feel  he  is  my  life  already ;  but  I  am 
too  shy  of  him  to  care  about  getting  mar¬ 
ried.  He  says  in  six  months,  but  that 
will  be  before  Christmas.” 

“  Well,  never  mind  ” — her  aunt  kis.ses 
her;  “you  may  be  sure  it  will  all  come 
right  You  must  do  as  he  wishes,  my 
dear,  and  then  you  will  be  happy.  Good 
night,  and  go  to  sleep  as  fast  as  you  can.” 

Bertha  opened  the  door  for  her  aunt 
with  most  unusual  courtesy,  and  then  she 
sat  down  before  her  glass  and  brushetl 
her  hair  vigorously. 

“  Dear  Aunt  Sophy,  I  will  try  and  be 
kinder  to  her.  How  good  of  her  to  care 
for  my  happiness  so  much.  I  wonder 
what  papa  thinks?”  Then  she  takes  a 
long  look  at  her  face,  and  pushes  the  veil 
of  hair  aside  with  both  hands.  “  Why 
does  he  like  my  face  so  much  ?  My 
mouth  is  not  a  regularly  pretty  mouth, 
and  my  nose  is  too  small,  and  1  have  not 
even  a  high  forehead.  My  eyes — well, 
•they  used  to  say  they  were  great  staring 
eyes  when  I  was  little ;  perhaps  I  have 
tolerable  eyebrows,  and  my  eyelaslies  are 
long,  but  then  1  don’t  think  these  are 
enough  to  make  anyone  pretty.  Wl>at 
can  have  taken  his  fancy  in  me — oli,  how 
vain  I  am.”  She  covered  her  face  and 
blushed.  “  No,  it  is  not  the  same  vanity 
now.  I  am  all  his,  every  bit.  I  shall  be¬ 
gin  to  love  myself  because  I  am  his,  only 
I  wish  I  were  taller,  grander,  better,  more 
worthy  of  him.  And  yet  I  like  being 
afraid  of  him,  and  feeling  so  inferior.  When 
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I  am  his  wife  I  shall  worship  him  from 
morning  till  night.  Oh,  how  happy  I 
am  !” 

If  Michael  Helder  could  have  seen  the 
perfect  happiness  in  her  face,  he  would 
have  been  more  than  content.  Aunt  So¬ 
phy’s  meditation  was  less  satisfactory.  She 
did  not  look  at  herself  in  the  glass,  she 
opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  likeness 
of  Bertha’s  mother.  It  was  very  like  Ber¬ 
tha,  but  there  was  less  intensity  of  expres¬ 
sion  :  it  was  gentler  and  far  less  intelli- 
gent. 

“  Poor  child!”  Miss  Ashton  sighed;  “  I 
hope  she  will  be  as  happy  as  her  mother  was. 
But  then  she  ex[)ects  more  from  life  than  her 
mother  did ;  she  is  so  difficult  to  satisfy.” 
She  kissed  the  little  picture,  and  put  it 
carefully  back  in  its  wrappings.  “  I  wish 
it  h  id  not  been  so  hurried  ;  and  yet  if  Mr. 
Helder  is  so  clever,  he  may  understand  Ber¬ 
tha,  and  so  be  more  able  to  make  her  hap¬ 
py  than  I  have  been.  Well,  in  six  months 
they  may  see  much  of  one  another,  but 
she  has  been ’seeing  Frank  for  quite  six 
months,  and  they  don’t  understand  one 
another.  Poor  Frank!  I  am  afraid  he 
will  not  like  this.  I  wish  he  would  come 
and  see  us.  He  told  me  once  that  unless 
Bertha  marries  some  one  she  loves  very 
much,  she  may  turn  out  very  badly.  She 
does  love  .Mr.  Helder,  I  think ;  but  then 
she  is  so  young,  and  she  has  seen  so  few 
people.”  Aunt  Sophy  went  to  sleep  with 
a  vague  fear  at  her  heart  for  her  niece’s 
future. 

CHAPTER  Xiv. — .MISS  FRASER  LEARNS  THE 
NEWS. 

Thf.re  coukl  scarcely  be  a  greater  con¬ 
trast  than  that  between  the  Brompton  cot¬ 
tage  and  the  Bloomsbury  house,  and 
Michael  felt  this  keenly  on  the  morning 
after  his  visit  to  Vine  Cottage. 

At  Brompton  the  rooms  were  small  and 
shabbily  furnished.  'I’here  were  quaint 
tables  and  chairs,  and  here  and  there 
shelves  fixed  up  in  tasteful  positions,  and 
bits  of  old  china  set  thereon,  and  there 
were  one  or  two  choice  water-color  draw¬ 
ings.  There  was  nothing  smart,  or  cheap, 
or  commonplace,  but  there  was  also  noth¬ 
ing  which  might  not  have  been  better  of 
its  kind. 

In  the  old  house  in  Bloomsbury  only 
three  of  the  many  sitting-rooms  had  been 
furnished,  but  in  these  all  was  good  and 
expensive;  rich  carpets,  sombre  curtains 


hanging  in  massive  folds,  and  plenty  of 
carved  oak  furniture  suited  to  the  style  of 
the  house.  In  all  the  rooms  the  dark  oak 
chimney-pieces  reached  nearly  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  the  sljelf  that  ran  across  them 
was  far  too  high  up  to  set  a  looking-glass 
on ;  instead,  in  the  room  which  the  cou¬ 
sins  occupied  when  ^  they  were  together, 
and  which  Miss  Fraser  called  the  parlor, 
there  were  Nankin  jars  and  jdates,  the  blue 
making  a  fine  contrast  to  the  dark  wood 
behind  them.  This  room  was  surrounded 
by  dwarf  bookshelves,  and  on  the  narrow 
ledge  a-top  was  a  variety  of  curiosities  in 
china,  pottery,  bronze,  and  Indian  fabrics, 
which  Mr.  Helder  and  his  father  had  col¬ 
lected.  There  was  more  in  the  way  of 
taste  here  than  in  any  other  room  in  the 
house,  but  Michael  looked  round  it  and 
thought  how  very  different  it  might  look. 

Rachel  Fraser  was  thoroughly  methodi¬ 
cal,  so  neat  that  she  could  not  bear  a  book 
out  of  its  place ;  but  her  love  of  order  de¬ 
feated  taste.  Things  that  matched  in  size 
must  stand  opposite,  and  all  must  stand 
straight. 

In  her  own  sitting-room  she  allowed 
nothing  superfluous ;  the  china  and  other 
ornaments  in  the  parlor  were  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  Michael,  though,  as  she  said,  they 
took  up  the  maid’s  time  and  were  in  con¬ 
stant  risk  of  breakage. 

But  Mr.  Hehler  thought  as  he  looked 
round  this  evening,  how  dull  life  had  l>een 
all  these  years  ;  all  was  order  and  routine, 
but  the  motion  in  the  house  was  like  that 
of  a  machine,  there  was  none  of  the  glow 
and  the  sparkle  that  struck  him  at  V'^ine 
Cottage.  “  And  yet  Rachel  is  not  dull,” 
he  thought;  “she  is  much  more  clever 
than  Miss  Ashton — she  has  far  more  con¬ 
versation.  What  mal^  the  difference,  I 
wonder  ?” 

He  had  not  decided  whether  he  should 
tell  Miss  Fraser  of  his  engagement,  or 
whether  he  should  wait  awhile. 

“  We  shall  never  be  so  comfortable  to¬ 
gether  after.  Rachel  will  think  me  fool¬ 
ish,  because  of  course  she  can’t  see  iny 
darling  as  I  see  her ;'  and  we  are  so  happy 
together  that  it  is  best  to  let  things  go  on  as 
they  are  till  nearer  the  time.”  And  he 
was  so  full  of  love  that  he  was  impatient 
to  brush  away  the  quiet  web  of  his  hitherto 
life,  and  begin  that  which  was  so  utterly 
untried.  But  the  matter  was  already  de- 
cide<l  against  his  resolution.  Even  while 
he  sat  there,  book  in  hand,  seeming  to 
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jead,  and  wishing  it  was  bedtime,  his  cou¬ 
sin  had  been  planning  the  best  way  of 
bringing  out  her  news. 

“  Michael,” — she  cleared  her  throat  in  a 
way  which  to  Michael  was  ominous  of 
some  domestic  mischance — “  who  do  you 
think  I  walked  home  from  church  with 
this  evening  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  I  saw  you  had  some 
one  with  you,  so  I  went  on  alone.” 

“  Yes,” — said  rather  stiffly  for  Rachel ; 
she  had  been  disappointed  not  to  intro¬ 
duce  her  cousin  to  this  newly-found  friend 
— “  it  was  Jane  Greville.  I  have  not  seen 
her  for  years ;  and  now  she  has  come  from 
Wales  to  stay  with  her  brother.  He  is  a 
clergyman  at  Brompton;  and  she  seems 
to  know  your  new  friends.” 

“  Who  do  you  mean  by  ‘  new  friends  ?’ 
I  have  known  Mr.  Williams  for  years.” 

His  eyes  went  down  on  his  book  again, 
but  his  cousin  was  not  looking  at  him; 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  an  act  of 
duty,  and  she  stared  hard  at  one  of  the 
carved  oak  figures  that  supported  the  man¬ 
tel-shelf. 

“  I  don’t  mean  Mr.  Williams.  Jane  says 
Miss  Ashton  is  a  sweet,  harmless  sort  of 
person,  but  totally  unfit  to  bring  up  her 
niece.  You  did  not  tell  me  of  her  eccen¬ 
tricity.” 

“  I  do  not  consider  her  Eccentric.” 

It  was  a  pity  his  cousin  did  not  look  at 
him ;  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  would  both 
have  warned  her  she  had  ventured  on  an 
unsafe  topic. 

“  Ah,  you  know,  Michael,  you  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  girls ;  and  from  what 
I  hear  this  Bertha  Williams  is  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  person  to  understand.  It  seems  that 
her  aunt  is  afraid  of  her,  and  the  only  way 
she  manages  her  is^y  giving  up  in  every¬ 
thing.  No  one  dares  contradict  her.” 

“  What  a  pity  Jane  Greville  is  so  ill-na¬ 
tured.”  He  was  trying  to  restrain  his  an- 
ger. 

“Ill-natured!  my  dear  Michael;  she 
only  repeats  what  she  hears,  and  these 
other  Grevilles  have  known  Bertha  Wil¬ 
liams  ever  since  she  was  a  child.  Jane 
says  her  nieces  have  tried  to  be  sociable 
with  the  girl,  but  she  is  so  dictatorial  and 
so  reserved  and  odd,  that  they  do  not 
get  beyond  acquaintanceship.  Now, 
Michael,  L  saw  these  Greville  girls  last 
year  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  their 
father  introduced  them  to  me.  I  thought 
them  extremely  nice  and  well-mannered.” 


“So  I -imagine” — he  got  up  and  stood 
facing  his  cousin ;  “  and  I  had  better  tell 
you  at  once,  Rachel,  that  the  ordinary 
type  of  young  lady  would  very  possibly 
misunderstand  Bertha  Williams.”  A  cer¬ 
tain  pleading  wistfulness  in  Rachel’s  eyes 
at  sight  of  his  frowning  brows  made  him 
pause  and  check  the  indignation  she  had 
awakened.  “  You  ” — he  said  this  witli  an 
effort  at  friendliness  which  his  cousin,  all 
unsensitive  as  she  was,  felt  and  shrank 
from — “  will  understand  her,  I  am  sure. 
I  had  better  tell  you  at  once,  Rachel,  that 
— that  she  is  very  dear  to  me.  She — it 
has  been  brought  about  sooner  than  I  in¬ 
tended — but  she  has  promised  to  be  my 
wife.” 

He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  by  an  irresistible 
attraction  on  her  face ;  it  seemed  to  stiffen 
into  stone.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his, 
but  the  pleading  look  was  gone,  all  expres¬ 
sion  but  that  of  a  strong  stare  had  left 
them,  and  Michael  thought,  as  other  men 
have  thought  before  him  in  such  a  case, 
how  disagreeable  and  hard  a  woman  can 
look  when  she  is  not  pleased.  . 

He  had  no  idea  of  her  real  feelings,  or 
of  the  pain  he  had  given,  and  Rachel 
knew  this,  and  it  made  her  pain  harder 
to  bear.  She  had  gone  on  telling  herself 
Michael  was  all  to  her,  and  that  she  was 
nothing  to  him,  but  she  had  not  realised 
,  it.  Now  it  came  upon  her,  not  in  words, 
but  as  a  living  fact,  against  which  no  doubt 
availed ;  and  yet,  spite  of  the  sharp  pain, 
the  woman  in  Rachel  Fraser  prevailed, 
and  she  tried  to  hide  her  wound  out  of 
sight,  so  that  it  might  not  grieve  him. 

“Your  wife,”  she  spoke  timidly ;  “surely, 
she  is  very  young  ?  ” 

Michael  Helder  was  still  irritated,  and 
it  may  be  a  secret  consciousness  that  his 
choice  had  been  unwise  added  to  his 
vexation. 

“  That  is  my  business,”  he  said,  quick¬ 
ly.  “  She  is  eighteen,  and  I  am  thirty- 
five  ;  but  this  difference  will  diminish  as 
she  grows  older.” 

The  words  brought  a  smile;  it  was  so 
difficult  to  think  of  his  bright-eyed  darling 
grown  old  and  tame. 

“  Well  ” — she  felt  a  little  hurt,  for  she 
was  striving  to  atone  for  what,  after  all, 
had  been  said  in  ignorance — “  I  wish  you 
joy,  Michael ;  but  I  suppose  you  are  not 
to  be  married  at  once.” 

“  In  six  months.”  Then  he  turned  and 
took  a  minute  survey  of  the  Nankin  jar 
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nearest  him.  .  Love  does  make  a  man,  for 
the  time,  cold  and  selfish  to  his  kindred, 
but  still  there  arc  revulsions  against  Ithis 
tyranny.  One  of  these  came  to  Michael 
Helder  now. 

“  I  hope  you  and  Bertha  will  be  great 
friends,"  he  smiled.  “  I  fancy  you  will  like 
her,  and  I  want  her  to  be  just  as  clever  as 
you  are,  Rachel,  if,  indeed,  that  is  possible.” 
She  smiled,  but  her  lips  quivered.  “  I 
dare  say,”  he  kept  his  eyes  away  now, 
“  you  think  I  have  kept  this  very  quiet, 
and  that  I  might  have  told  you  sooner, 
but  I  really  hardly  knew  my  own  mind — I 
mean  I  had  no  hope  she  would  listen  to 
me.”  Miss  Fraser  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
but  he  did  not  see.  “  I  found  I  had 
grown  attached  to  her,  and  so  I  stayed 
away,  and  then  was  asked  down  yesterday, 
and  then  I  believe  I  could  not  help  it.  I 
know  you  sometimes  think  I  have  been 
foolish  and  hasty;  only  don’t  say  so, 
there’s  a  good  soul.” 

If  he  could  only  have  known  the  pain 
he  gave  he  would  have  been  so  sorry,  but 
this  kind  of  tragedy  is  tragic  only  to  one 
heart ;  the  other  is  so  wrapped  in  its  own 
joy  that  its  sympathy  sleeps. 

“  I  could  not  think  you  foolish.”  Try 
as  she  would  there  was  sadness  in  her 
voice,  a  sadness  that  jarred  him,  and  struck 
one  clanging  funeral  note  amid  his  joy 
bells.  “  You  seem  to  have  been  hasty, 
but,  of  course,  in  six  months  you  have 
time  to  learn  more  about  each  other.  Did 
you  say  you  were  asked  down  to  Brompton 
yesterday  ?  ” 

“Yes;  I  saw  Williams  at  the  museum, 
and  he  asked  me.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Miss  Fraser. 

Michael  Fraser  turned  the  gas  higher, 
and  then  he  went  back  to  his  book. 

He  told  himself  he  was  disappointed  in 
Rachel.  He  thought  she  would  have 
been  heartier,  more  interested.  Why,  she 
had  not  asked  a  question  about  Bertha. 
However,  marriage  always  caused  discus¬ 
sion  in  a  family,  and  in  the  end  Rachel 
could  not  help  loving  her.  W'hy,  a  strong- 
minded  woman  like  that  would  be  able  to 
make  such  a  timid  childish  creature  as 
Bertha  love  her  easily. 

But  he  was  too  happy  to  worry  himself ; 
a  flood  of  light  and  sunshine  seemed  to  be 
let  into  his  life.  When  he  got  up  to  light 
his  cousin's  candle  for  her  he  gave  a  tri¬ 
umphant  glance  round  the  room. 
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He  meant  to  spend  frequent  evenings 
at  Vine  Cottage. 

“  It  has  been  so  new  and  sudden,”  he 
thought,  “  that  we  must  see  as  much  of 
one  another  as  we  can.” 

CHAPTER  XV. — A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

“  Sophy  ” — Mr.  Williams  put  his  head 
in  at  the  sitting-room  door;  he  had  just 
come  home.  “  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  send  Bertha  to  me  in  my  study.” 

Bertha  was  hidden  in  a  comer,  but  her 
father  did  not  see  her,  and  she  gave  a  little 
start  at  the  summons.  More  than  once  she 
had  been  sent  for  to  receive  a  lecture  in  the 
study. 

“  But  no,  I  am  engaged  now,  and  papa 
won’t  scold  me  any  more  ever,  I  think.” 
She  gave  a  happy  sigh  of  relief.  This  be¬ 
ing  engaged  had  done  wonders.  She  and 
her  aunt  had  never  had  so  much  sympathy 
before,  and  her  father,  even,  had  been  un¬ 
usually  sociable.  Bertha  had  only  been 
engaged  a  week,  but  already  she  felt  older. 
She  thought  the  maids  even  treated  her 
with  increased  respect.  She  had  been  at 
peace  with  the  small  world  in  which  she 
lived,  and  she  felt  more  content  with  her¬ 
self.  Mr.  Helder  had  come  down  twice, 
and  each  visit  had  been  unsatisfactory.  Mr. 
Greville  and  his  daughters  had  called  in 
and  stayed  to  have  tea,  so  that  there  could 
not  be  any  private  talk  between  the  lovers ; 
and  last  night  when  Mr.  Helder  came 
again,  Bertha  could  not  yet  call  him 
Michael.  Her  father  had  brought  Mr. 
Raven  down  to  dinner. 

“  Perhaps  papa  wants  to  lecture  about 
that  dreadful  old  man.  I  was  saucy  to  Mr. 
Raven,  of  course,”  she  pouted  a  little ; 
“  but  he  had  no  right  to  keep  my  hand  in 
his  and  talk  in  that  intimate  way  before  Mr. 
Helder,  and  I  am  afraid  he  was  vexed,  he 
was  so  silent,  and  he  hardly  seemed  to  care 
to  sit  near  me.  I  wonder  if — if  I  shall 
ever  leave  off  being  shy  of  him.  But,  then, 
I  am  shy  of  everybody,  unless  it’s  Frank. 
I  couldn’t  be  shy  with  Frank.”  She  stop¬ 
ped  at  the  study  door.  “  I  don’t  know,  I 
believe  I  should  be  shy  now  if  Frank  came 
and  saw  us  together,  but  thep  that  is  an 
altogether  different  kind  of  shyness.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  being  engaged.  I  did  not  feel 
nearly  so  shy  at  Hampton  Court.  Well,  I 
must  try  and  get  used  to  him,  I  have  plenty 
of  time.  I  shall  ask  him  soon  to  let  us  be 
engaged  a  year  instead  of  six  months.” 
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“  Come  in,”  her  father  called  from  the 
study ;  “  sit  down,  my  dear,”  when  she 
came  in,  with  a  special  courtesy  of  tone. 
Bertha  looked  up  surprised — her  father 
always  spoke  to  her  as  if  she  were  a 
child — to-day  he  made  her  feel  that  she 
was  a  woman.  She  sat  down  in  silence — 
her  heart  beat  a  little  faster ;  this  seemed 
more  awful  than  a  lecture. 

Mr.  Williams  cleared  his  throat,  took  up 
a  letter  which  lay  on  his  desk,  and  handed 
it  to  Bertha.  She  began  to  read  it,  but  she 
grew  puzzled  at  the  learned  names  and 
facts  against  which  she  stumbled  blindly. 

“  Papa,”  she  faltered,  “  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  ;  do  you  want  me  to  read  any  of 
these  books  and  mss.  ?” 

Her  father  j-ushed  up  his  spectacles. 
“  My  dear!  don’t  you  see  these  mss.  are  to 
be  consulted  only  in  Rome,  and  that  if  I 
undertake  the  very  honorable  commission 
which  that  letter  offers,  I  must  start  very 
soon  indeed  ?” 

Bertha  was  not  enlightened,  but  she  was 
troubled.  It  seemed  to  her  that  if  she  was 
to  help  her  father,  she  must  leave  Mr. 
Helder,  and  she  could  not  do  this  now 
when  she  was  longing  to  see  him  oftener. 

“  Do  you  mean  I  am  to  go  to  Rome 
with  you  ?” 

“  No!  oh,  no!”  Mr.  Williams  looked  at 
her.  It  was  evident  this  arrangement  had 
not  occurred  to  him. 

“  The  case  stands  in  this  way,”  he  said, 
gravely ;  “  I  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
get  togetlier  the  information  required  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  or  1  may  have  to 
spend  a  year  in  Italy.  I  could  not  manage 
without  your  aunt,  and  I  fancy  Helder 
would  dislike  such  a  separation.” 

“I  should,”  Bertha  interrupted.  Mr. 
Williams  went  on  as  if  she  had  notS|)oken. 

“  The  best  way  is  to  arrange  your  mar¬ 
riage  before  I  leave  England;  you  have 
no  objection  to  this,  I  suppose  ?” 

It  seemed  to  Bertha  as  if  her  hair  stood 
on  end.  Marriage!  when  Mr.  Helder 
seemed  more  like  a  stranger  than  he  had 
been  at  first  Her  sole  idea  was  resist¬ 
ance. 

“Oh,  nq!  No,  indeed!  I  cannot  be 
married  yet  Oh,  papa,  you  can  put  off 
your  journey,  or  you  can  leave  Aunt  Sophy 
witli  me.  Why,” — she  rose  up,  her  face 
was  fast  growing  crimson  as  other  thoughts 
mingled  with  her  shyness — “  Mr.  Helder 
told  me  himself  he  did  not  wish  to  be  mar- 
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ried  for'six  months.  I  canuot  be  forced 
on  him  in  this  way.” 

••Bertha” — Mr.  Williams  spoke  severe¬ 
ly — “  you  are  talking  nonsense ;  the  only 
alternative  I  can  see  is  to  place  you  with 
the  Grevilles,  or  in  a  school,  and  then,  if  I 
can,  I  suppose  I  must  come  over  for  your 
marriage  at  the  end  of  the  year.  However, 
go  away  now  and  send  your  aunt,  I  must 
hear  what  she  thinks.” 

Bertha  retreated ;  she  felt  crushed  with 
mortification,  but  at  the  door  courage  came 
back.  “  I  don’t  see  what  Aunt  Sophy  has 
to  do  with  it,  papa  ;  it  is  I  who  am  the  per¬ 
son  interested.  Can  you  not  give  up  the 
plan  altogether?” 

Mr.  Williams  hesitated.  He  thought 
Bertha  audacious  and  selfish,  but  he  began 
to  realise  that  she  was  no  longer  a  child. 
She  must  not  be  hurrie<l  into  this  marriage 
against  her  will. 

“  Well,”  he  said  wearily,  “  you  don’t 
seem  able  to  help  me,  your  aunt  may  do 
so ;  go  and  fetch  her,  you  can  stay  after¬ 
wards  if  you  like.” 

Bertha  darted  off  to  her  aunt.  She  threw 
both  arms  around  her.  “  Oh,  aunt  ” — she 
was  breathless  by  this  time — ^“it  is  so  un¬ 
just,  so  cruel.” 

“  Hush  1  my  dear ;  who  is  cruel  ?” 

“  Papa.”  I'he  shocked  look  on  her 
aunt’s  face  checked  the  torrent  of  words 
ready  to  burst  forth.  “  At  least,  I  don’t 
mean  papa,  but  his  idea.  Aunt,  he  wants 
to  take  you  away  to  Italy,  and  send  me  to 
school ;  or,  w’orse  than  that,  he  said  first  I 
was  to  be  married  directly.” 

Miss  Ashton  sighed.  “  My  dear,  your 
father  could  not  be  cruel.  He  gave  you 
some  reason  for  this,  Bertha  ?”  She  look¬ 
ed  inquiringly  in  the  girl’s  troubleil  face. 

“  Oh,  I  forgot,  you  are  to  come  to  the 
study ;  he  sent  me  to  fetch  you.” 

She  kept  her  aunt’s  hand  tightly  clasp¬ 
ed  even  after  they  both  reach^  the  study. 
Mr.  Williams’s  face  cleare<l.  “  Thank  you, 
Sophy,  I  want  your  opinion.”  And  then 
he  explained  to  his  sister-in-law,  with  ra¬ 
ther  more  detail  than  he  had  given  Bertha, 
the  position  in  which  he  found  himself. 
He  had  had  time  to  recover  his  equanimi¬ 
ty,  and  was  inclined  to  listen  to  Bertha’s 
objections. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  presently,  “  I  want  to 
hear  your  opinion,  siophy.” 

“  You  must  know  better  than  I  can, 
Walter;  but  if  you  go,  I  am  sure  you 
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ought  not  to  go  alone.  Will  it  not  be  best 
to  consult  Mr.  Helder,  and  hear  what  he 
says  ?  He  may  not  object  to  a  few  months 
of  separation.  He  and  Bertha  can  write 
to  each  other  if  she  goes  with  us.” 

“You  can  ask  him  that,”  said  Bertha; 
“  but  you  must  not  ask  him  to  marry  me 
any  sooner.  You  will  kill  me  if  you  do  ; 
besides,  I  won’t  be  married  yet !” 

Mr.  Williams  groaned  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  ;  he  had  hoped  during  these  last 
days  that  Bertha’s  wilfulness  was  cured. 


“  Walter,”  Miss  Ashton’s  cheeks  flushed 
a  little,  “  I  agree  with  Bertha,  I  think  her 
engagement  ought  not  to  be  shortened.” 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

“  Very  well ;  I  will  see  Helder  to-mor¬ 
row.”  To  himself  he  added,  as  the  aunt 
and  niece  departed :  “  It  is  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  how  anything  connected  with  a  mar¬ 
riage  seems  to  upset  women.  Sophy  is 
quite  disposed  to  take  part  against  me. 
Well,  Helder,  at  least,  will  be  reasonable.” 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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Little  is  known  of  the  travels  of  the 
first  plants  of  cultivation  until  at  length 
we  trace  the  fruits  and  cereals  in  Egypt, 
Carthage,  Greece,  and  Italy,  spots  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  halo  which  time  has  not 
dimmed,  visible  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  man  and  of  useful  plants. 

Noah  “planted  a  vineyard;  ”  and  no 
doubt  the  vine,  with  the  olive  and  other 
fruits,  had  crossed  the  fertile  “  wilderness” 
from  Armenia  and  the  shores  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  for  it  w'as  only  in  the  far  East  that 
the  vine,  the  peach  and  the  fig,  the  apri¬ 
cot  and  the  pistachio-nut,  sprang  unbid¬ 
den  from  the  fruitful  earth.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  obtained  them  second  hand.  Osiris 
presented  the  vine  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
Bacchus  distributed  the  grape  in  those 
warm  countries  which  a  nude  deity  found 
it  agreeable  to  visit ;  while  other  kind  gods 
fetched  the  orange  from  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  planted  it  on  the  shores 
of  the  Levant.  It  seems  that  the  Greeks 
obtained  most  of  their  fruits  from  the  gods. 
I'he  olive,  for  instance,  was  produced  by 
Minerva  on  some  unknown  spot,  where 
Hercules  found  it  and  carried  it  to  Greece, 
on  returning  from  one  of  his  expeditions. 
This  may  have  been  about  the  time  that 
the  golden  implements  of  husbandry  fell 
down  from  heaven  on  the  banks  of  the 
Borysthenes. 

The  practical  Romans  acquired  their 
vegetables  with  the  sword  and  spear,  as 
Lucullus  did  the  cherry,  which  he  conquer¬ 
ed  with  Mithridates  in  Pontus;  and  what¬ 
ever  the  Greeks  had  gained,  supernatural- 
ly  or  otherwise,  caVne  to  Rome,  like  the 
cherry,  by  gravitation  of  conquest. 

Italy  was  poor  in  indigenous  fruits,  and 
probably  had,  at  first,  only  the  wild  mul¬ 
berry,  the  apple,  pear,  and  plum ;  but  she 


afterwards  covered  her  slopes  and  plains 
with  olives,  oranges,  figs,  and  vines,  by 
energy  and  enterprise,  such  as  the  following 
lines  display  : — 

“My  wealth  is  here,  the  sword,  the  spear,  the 
breast-defending  shield  : 

With  this  I  plough,  with  this  I  sow,  with  this  I 
reap  the  held ; 

With  this  I  tread  the  luscious  grape,  and  drink 
the  blood-red  wine ; 

And  slaves  around  in  order  wait,  and  all  are 
counted  mine. 

But  he  that  will  not  rear  the  lance  upon  the 
battle-held. 

Nor  sway  the  sword,  nor  stand  behind  the 
breast-defending  shield, 

On  lowly  knee  must  worship  me  with  servile 
kiss  adored, 

And  peal  the  cry  of  honor  high,  and  hail  me 
mighty  lord.”* 

We  learn  little  of  plants  until  long  after 
the  Greek  Rhizotomte  or  collectors  of 
medicinal  roots,  Aristotle  the  Pharmaco- 
polist,  and  his  pupil  Theophrastus.  Ma- 
go,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  an  early 
authority,  who  wrote  the  first  great  work 
on  agriculture,  and  Mago  and  Carthage 
were  conquered,  and  his  twenty-eight 
books  carried  to  Rome,  B.c.  146.  At  the 
same  period  stem  Cato  wrote  only  of  use¬ 
ful  plants,  while  Columella,  at  a  later  date, 
included  a  little  fancy  farming  in  his  long 
discourse,  and  Dioscorides  and  Pljny  treat¬ 
ed  of  all  known  plants. 

The  colonists  and  civilizers  of  the  earth 
have  been  the  distributors  of  its  fruits. 
Even  the  commercial  Phoenicians  were 
among  the  early  carriers,  and  advanced 
the  mulberry  and  silkworm  from  the  fur¬ 
thest  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  along 
the  coasts  they  visited,  by  the  same  route 
over  which  so  many  plants  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  from  nature’s  gardens  in  the  East. 

'Epigram  of  Hybrias. 
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The  indigenous  fruits  of  Eurof>e  were  crabs, 
nuts,  berries,  masts,  and  sorbs;  the  rest 
she  obtained  from  their  Asiatic  birthplace, 
and  in  most  instances  viA  Rome,  their  great 
rendezvous  in  historic  times.  Of  the  cher¬ 
ry  we  have  spoken ;  the  apricot  arrived 
there  from  Epirus;  apples,  pears,  and 
plums  from  Armenia ;  the  damson  (damas¬ 
cene)  from  Damascus ;  the  peach  and 
walnut  from  Persia ;  the  chestnut  from 
Castanea,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  pome¬ 
granate  from  Africa,  The  fig-tree,  which 
sheltered  the  founders  of  Rome  when  they 
were  suckled  by  the  wolf,  had  crossed  with 
some  early  travellers  from  Syria,  or  from 
its  halting-place  in  Greece.  Honored  in 
the  future  city,  it  was  carried  next  the  vine 
in  the  processions  of  Bacchus ;  and  mod¬ 
ern  abstainers  from  the  worship  of  that  god 
are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  corpulent  dei¬ 
ty  derived  his  vigor  from  the  sugared  and 
succulent  fig,  not  from  the  vine.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  which  vainly 
forbade  the  exportation  of  the  fig,  pro¬ 
duced  the  economists,  or  informers,  called 
sukopkaniaiy  or  discoverers  of  figs,  and 
gave  us  the  word  sycophant. 

A  tree  still  more  reverenced  by  Pagan, 
Jew,  and  Christian,  was  the  pomegranate, 
whose  fruit  was  embroidered  on  the  ephod, 
and  carved  on  the  porch  of  the  Temple. 
Bacchus  is  said  to  have  first  twisted  the 
dry  hard  calyx  adhering  to  the  fruit  into 
“  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown,”  thereby 
ambiguously  keeping  faith  with  a  girl 
whose  confidence  he  had  won  by  pro¬ 
mising  her  the  crown  which  a  diviner  had 
said  she  was  destined  to  wear.  When  at 
last  she  died  from  grief  and  hope  delayed, 
tlie  betrayer  metamorphosed  her  into  a 
pomegranate  tree,  and  affixed  the  crown 
to  its  fruit  for  ever.  The  device  of  Queen 
Anne  of  Austria  was  a  pomegranate,  with 
the  motto  “  My  worth  is  not  in  my  crown,” 
and  the  French  had  a  witticism,  “  Quelle 
est  la  reine  qui  porte  son  royaume  dans 
son  sein  ?•’  The  pomegranate  migrated  to 
Europe  with  the  first  flight  of  plants,  and 
crossed  to  the  West  Indies  and  ^uth 
America  with  the  earliest  explorers.  It 
reached  its  furthest  limits  in  high  latitudes 
wlien  monks  conveyed  it  to  a  distant  is¬ 
land  in  the  northern  seas,  where  it  still  ri¬ 
pens  fruit  of  small  size  around  London  and 
under  the  shelter  of  the  South  Downs. 
But  in  our  climate  the  juice  of  this  famous 
fruit  of  the  desert  has  no  attractions,  ex¬ 
cept  to  curious  school-boys,  and  its  thou¬ 


sand  pips  make  it,  in  our  estimation,  a  fit 
repast  for  blackbirds.  It  is  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  that  its  delicious  acid  can  be  fully 
enjoyed. 

Man,  especially  the  Roman,  has  been 
the  distributor  of  plants,  but  climate  governs 
their  distribution,  arranges  their  divisions, 
and  sets  limits  to  their  migrations.  The 
Romans  could  not  borrow  from  the  flora 
of  the  south  so  freely  as  we  have  borrowed 
from  them,  since  the  arborescent  and  ever¬ 
green  character  of  vegetation  towards  the 
tropics  renders  it  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
a  slight  degree  of  frost  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  whereas  the  herbaceous  plants  and 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate 
zones  escape  the  winter’s  cold  by  retiring 
from  active  contention  with  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  sun  seldom  scorches  our 
vegetable  visitors,  unless  they  come  from 
a  land  of  mist,  like  the  Sikkim  rhododen¬ 
drons  ;  but  Italian  summers  are  too  hot 
for  some  of  the  plants  from  the  north. 

The  Romans  collected  everything  that 
a  splendid  sky,  without  a  tropical  sun, 
permitted,  and  their  gardens  contained 
nearly  all  the  vegetables  now  in  use.  They 
had  even  the  cauliflower,  a  highly  artificial 
modification  of  the  cabbage,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  originated  in  Cyprus,  where 
luxury  kept  a  good  gardener.  In  the  days 
of  primitive  virtue,  Cato  restricted  his 
account  of  the  horticultural  art  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  culinary  plants,  and  of  those 
used  in  chaplets;  and  the  same  spirit, 
dictating  the  laws  of  the  Decemvirs,  made 
/tortus  synonymous  with  /leredium,  or  in¬ 
heritance  (as  it  was  practically  to  Naboth) ; 
and  it  made  the  families  of  the  Lactucarii, 
Valeriani,  and  Fabii,  proud  of  their  names. 
Taste  became  less  severe  under  the  Empire, 
and  flower-pots  were  introduced  in  win¬ 
dows,  and  even  the  houses  of  the  poor  in 
Rome  had  little  gardens  in  front  for  orna¬ 
mental  plants — equivalent  to  our  window 
gardens — while  the  villas  had  highly-deco¬ 
rated  gardens  attached  to  them,  and  there 
were  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  in  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

The  favorite  garden  trees  were  the  pine, 
for  its  refreshing  odor,  the  bay  for  its 
beauty  and  fame,  and  the  box  for  its  shade. 
Trees  were  regarded  as  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  The  simple  peasants,  savoring  of 
antiquity,  do  still,  says  Pliny,  consecrate  to 
one  god  or  another  the  fairest  trees,  and 
we  ourselves  worship  the  same  gods  in  the 
silent  groves  with  not  less  devotion  than 
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we  adore  their  images  of  gold  and  ivory  in 
our  stately  temples. 

We  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  plants 
in  their  passage  westward  in  different  ages, 
without  attempting  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
their  arrival  at  different  stages,  or  to  settle 
disputed  dates.  Caesar  found  in  Britain  the 
apple,  hazel,  elder,  bullace,  sloe,  raspberry, 
and  blackberry ;  and  his  successors  left  us 
the  vine,  cherry,  peach,  pear,  mulberry, 
fig,  damson,  medlar,  walnut,  &c.  In  all 
probability,  some  of  the  trees  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  Roman  generals,  or  go¬ 
vernors,  in  Britain,  were  afterwards  lost,  as 
would  necessarily  be  the  case  with  neg¬ 
lected  plants,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  seeds  do  not  ripen  in  our  cli¬ 
mate  ;  and  they  were  reintroduced  in  the 
monastic  age.  The  sweet  chestnut,  for 
example,  had  long  passed  from  Sardis  to 
Tarentum  and  Naples,  where  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  with  much  care  and  success,  and  the 
Romans  would  bring  such  a  rapid-growing 
and  favorite  tree  to  ornament  their  English 
villas,  as  surely  as  they  brought  the  rose 
herself;  and  the  disputants  who  denied 
us  the  chestnut  until  late  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  are  refuted  by  common  sense  as  well 
as  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who,  writing 
in  the  twelfth  century  of  the  trees  of 
Britain  which  Ireland  wanted,  mentioned 
the  chestnut  and  the  beech. 

As  to  the  sorbus,  or  true  service  tree, 
there  is  no  dispute ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
one  of  the  few  habitats  where  it  is  still 
found  wild  in  England  is  in  Wyre  forest  in 
Worcestershire,  near  the  remains  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  villa,  and  of  the  orchard  attached,  in 
which,  perhaps,  it  was  first  planted.  The 
same  orchard  may  have  ripened  the  first 
of  many  of  our  fruits,  sheltered  perhaps  by 
the  first  nursery  of  the  narrow-leaved  or 
“  English  elm and  in  the  garden  near 
may  have  been  planted  the  first  rosemary 
and  thyme  that  had  lately  blossomed  on 
Mount  Hymettus.  The  plane  passed  from 
Asia  to  Sicily,  thence  into  Italy,  and,  as 
Pliny  informs  us,  had  reached  the  northern 
shores  of  Gaul  before  the  year  a.d.  79. 
The  peach  was  common  in  Gaul  in  the 
time  of  Agricola,  so  that  these,  with  the 
box  and  poplar,  followed  the  cherry,  which 
came  here  within  five  years  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Romans.  The  apple,  though 
not  perhaps  native,  preceded  them  by  some 
German  route,  and  had  given  a  name  to 
the  British  Avalonia,  afterwards  called 
Glastonbury ;  but  it  profited  by  the  rural 


industry  of  the  Romans,  and  soon  spread 
over  the  whole  island  to  Ultima  Thule. 
Early  among  the  fruits  came  the  walnut, 
called  Juglans,  yovis  Gians,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  that  golden  age  when  the  gods 
ate  walnuts  and  men  lived  on  acorns. 

We  paused  with  the  wandering  fruits  and 
flowers  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  note  down  the  names  of  a  few  that  the 
Romans  acquired,  or  the  Britanni  gained 
from  their  Imperial  visitors.  It  is  time  to 
notice  the  sudden  cessation  of  migrations 
when  the  Empire  and  its  gardens  in  Rome 
and  Britain  were  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  Northmen. 

The  Moors  were  more  civilized  con¬ 
querors  than  the  wandering  nations  of  the 
North,  and  they  brought  to  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  the  Persian  forage  plant,  lucem, 
Medicago  saliva,  still  called  in  Spain  by 
the  Moorish  name  Al-fafa,  and  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  which  had  then  only  the  Atlantic 
between  it  and  the  West  Indies  and  the 
future  sugar  States  of  America.  Some  of 
the  flowers  which  Spain  gained  from  Arabia 
may  have  been  passed  into  Holland  by 
Charlemagne,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  in  a  country  house  with  a  large 
garden  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  glimpse 
at  the  horticulture  of  that  dark  age,  and 
Holland  was  trodden  down  afterwards  by 
such  ravagers  as  the  “  Wild  Boar  of  Ar¬ 
dennes,”  who  must  have  rooted  up  many 
of  Charlemagne’s  flower  bulbs ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  a.d.  1453,  that  the  ranun¬ 
culus,  anemone,  tulip,  hyacinth,  and  nar¬ 
cissus, — which  were  all  Oriental  before 
they  became  “  Dutch  bulbs,” — found  a 
permanent  home  in  Holland,  having  first 
arrived  in  the  bales  of  Dutch  traffickers 
from  Persia,  by  way  of  Constantinople. 

England  next  began  to  furnish  her  gar¬ 
dens  from  abroad.  They  had  been  sadly 
trampled  under  foot,  and  their  ruin  was 
never  more  complete  than  during  the  com¬ 
paratively  recent  Wars  of  the  Roses.  In 
earlier  days  every  abbey  and  religious 
house  had  a  carefully  cultivated  garden, 
and  those  south  of  the  Trent  had  their 
vineyards ;  and  even  crusading  barons, 
with  some  contempt  for  rural  labor,  had 
not  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
without  gaining  some  hints  for  their  Eng¬ 
lish  gardens.  Quit-rents  were  frequently 
paid  in  fruits  and  flowers.  In  1205,  Ro¬ 
bert  de  Evermere  held  his  lordship  of  Red- 
ham  in  Norfolk,  in  petty  seijeantry,  by 
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yearly  payment  into  the  Exchequer  of  two 
hundred  pearmains  and  four  hogsheads  of 
wine  made  of  pearmains  (perry).  The  rose 
must  have  been  extensively  cultivated 
when  vassals  were  bound  to  deliver  them 
to  their  lords  by  the  bushel.  But  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  trampled  down  the  rose-beds, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  a  single  rose 
came  to  represent  the  bushel  of  roses,  just 
as  the  single  peppercorn  did  the  pound^of 
pepper,  w'hen  a  “  peppercorn  rent "  super¬ 
sede  the  original  bargain. 

A  new  era  of  gardening  began  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  the  Middle 
Ages  came  to  a  close,  and  the  great  barons 
and  proprietors  were  replaced  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  country  gentlemen.  Hops  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  1523;  orchards  for  the  sale  of 
fruit  were  jJanted  in  the  Garden  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  Henry  the  Eighth’s  fruiterer ;  great 
houses  were  built  and  surrounded  with 
planted  grounds,  and  their  owners  began 
to  look  abroad  for  shrubs  and  trees  of 
ornament.  Henry  VIII.  built  Nonsuch, 
and  encompassed  it  with  parks  full  of  deer, 
and  laid  out  gardens  and  groves  and  walks 
embowered  by  trees,  doubtless  including 
the  famous  pippin  of  that  name,  so  that — 

“  This  which  no  equal  has  in  art  or  fame, 
Britons,  deservedly,  do  None-such  name.” 

Hampton  Court  eclipsed  even  “  None¬ 
such;”  Hatfield,  Holland  House,  Theo¬ 
balds,  and  Greenwich  followed,  with  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Eighty-four 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs  were  used  at  this 
time  in  the  decoration  of  English  gardens, 
and  in  tiie  next  reign  a  host  of  planters 
were  seeking  for  new  material.  The  tama¬ 
risk  was  among  the  introductions  at  Ful¬ 
ham — still  famous  for  its  historic  trees — 
where  Bishop  Grindal  so  surrountled  his 
palace  with  foreign  and  native  foliage  that 
his  guest.  Queen  Elizabeth,  declared  she 
could  not  see  from  her  chamber  window 
for  trees.  Cecil’s  house  at  Wimbledon  was 
also  famous  for  trees  and  shrubs,  and  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  at  Sherborne  for  woods.  Burleigh 
had  the  best  collection  of  plants  in  the 
kingdom  at  his  mansion  in  the  Strand ;  and 
Gerrard,  author  of  the  “  Herbal,”  who 
lived  at  the  Physic  Garden  in  Holbom, 
superintended  the  Lord  Treasurer’s 
grounds.  Bacon,  too,  now  formed  his 
plantations  at  Gorhambury,  and  wrote  his 
essay  on  “  Gardens.”  Amongst  the  new' 
plants  the  “noble  laurel,”  or  sweet  bay 
(Laurus  ftobilis),  sacred  to  Apollo  and 


emblem  of  victory,  paid  its  second  visit  to 
England ;  as  did  the  Portugal  laurel,  which 
was  introduced  into  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden  in  1648;  and  the  common  laurel, 
which  reached  the  West  from  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  by  an  unusual  route.  It 
came  first  to  Constantinople,  and  was  then 
sent  by  the  German  Ambassador,  in  1576, 
to  Clusius,  keeper  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Vienna.  The  “  plum  of  Trebisond,”  as 
the  laurel  was  called,  arrived  with  a  horse- 
chestnut  and  other  rare  trees  and  shrubs, 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  dangers  of 
winter  weather  and  rough  treatment.  It 
was  -placed  by  Clusius  in  a  stove,  when 
nearly  dead,  and  was  saved  and  propagat¬ 
ed  and  distributed  amongst  the  friends  of 
the  botanist.  We,  however,  obtained  “  this 
rare  tree,”  as  Evelyn  called  it,  from  Italy, 
and  our  oldest  laurel  was  brought  from 
Civita  Vecchia  in  1614  by  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  who  planted  it  at  Wardour  Cas¬ 
tle.  “  The  fig  of  Spain,”  as  ancient  Pistol 
and  others  have  erroneously  called  it,  was 
re-introduced  by  Cardinal  Pole,  who  plant¬ 
ed  it  against  the  wall  of  Lambeth  Palace 
when  he  returned  from  Rome  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  after  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.  Later  still — a  century  ago — Pocock, 
the  Eastern  traveller,  and  predecessor  of 
Dr.  Pusey  in  the  Regius  Professorship  of 
Divinity,  is  said  to  have  brought  back  a  fig 
plant  from  Syria,  and  to  have  planted  one, 
at  least,  of  the  venerable  fig  trees  which 
are  among  the  glories  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

Amongst  the  most  useful  plants,  which 
had  been  long  driven  from  our  gardens 
and  were  now  about  to  return,  were  the 
kitchen  vegetables.  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
table  was  supplied  pretty  liberally  from  the 
royal  gardens  at  Richmond  and  Green¬ 
wich,  where  melons  and  cucumbers  were 
now  forced  as  they  had  been  at  Rome 
1 500  years  previously ;  and  grapes,  peaches, 
and  apricots  were  trained  to  the  fourteen- 
foot  wall  at  Nonsuch.  The  revival  of  gar¬ 
dening  had  commenced;  but  although 
Tusser,  in  his  “  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry,”  mentions  150  fruits  and 
plants  cultivated  in  gardens,  including  all 
the  common  vegetables,  “  kitchen  garden 
wares  ”  continued  to  be  imported  from 
Holland,  and  fruits  from  France,  until 
market  gardens  were  established  about  the 
year  1600;  “before  which,”  says  Fuller, 
“we  fetched  most  of  our  cherries  from 
Holland,  apples  from  France,  and  hardly 
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had  a  mess  of  rathripe  peas  but  from  Hol¬ 
land,  which  were  dainties  for  ladies,  they 
came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear.  Since,  gar¬ 
dening  hath  crept  out  of  Holland  to  Sand¬ 
wich  in  Kent,  and  thence  to  Surrey,  where, 
though  they  have  given  6/.  an  acre  and 
upwards,  they  have  made  the  rent,  lived 
comfortable,  and  set  many  people  to 
work.” 

A  new  continent  gave  us  at  this  time 
the  potato,  and  sent  two  great  travellers, 
the  tobacco  plant  and  maize,  to  grow  in 
future  side  by  side  in  many  countries  of 
the  Old  World;  while  the  eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere  conferred  on  the  west  its  apples, 
pears,  and  peaches,  with  its  bread  fruit  and 
bread  corns,  wheat,  rice,  and  millet.  The 
mango  came  later  still  to  the  far  West ; 
and  tlie  delicious  “  No.  1 1  *’  and  the  “  No. 
132,”  so  justly  prized  in  Jamaica,  retain  as 
their  names  the  numbers  with  which  the 
specimens  were  labelled  in  the  collection 
captured  in  a  French  Indiaman  by  Rod¬ 
ney,  and  taken  by  him  into  Kingston  har¬ 
bor.  America  had  few  indigenous  fruits 
adapted  to  our  gardens.  But  let  us  be 
grateful  for  the  pine.  Evelyn,  who  “  first 
taught  gardening  to  speak  proper  English,” 
was  present  at  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall  when  his  Majesty’s  gardener,  on 
bended  knee,  presented  Charles  II.  with 
the  famous  queen  pine  from  Barbadoes; 
and  as  pines  and  forced  fruits  soon  began 
to  be  grown  for  sale  by  the  London  gar¬ 
deners,  we  may  conclude  that  English  gar¬ 
dens  henceforth  supplied  English  tables 
without  foreign  help. 

Evelyn  describes  his  brother’s  house  at 
Wotton  as  among  the  most  magnificent  ex¬ 
amples  of  ornament  of  wood  and  water,  “till 
the  late  universal  luxury  of  the  whole  nation 
since  abounding  in  such  expenses.”  Among 
the  recent  introductions  which  were  plant¬ 
ed  at  Wotton,  when  Evelyn  himself  inherit¬ 
ed  it,  were  cedars,  larches,  silver  or  Span¬ 
ish  firs,  and  walnuts.  “  Sylva  ”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1664;  and,  as  hospitable  hearths 
and  timbered  houses  had  made  inroads  on 
the  forests,  planting  for  utility  soon  became 
popular.  “Sylva”  recommended  indige¬ 
nous  trees  for  profit;  nevertheless,  new 
trees  and  shrubs  continued  to  arrive. 
Tradescant,  a  Dutchman  and  one  of 
Charles  the  Second’s  gardeners,  travelled 
over  Europe  to  collect  plants,  and 
\Tsited  Barbary,  Greece,  Egypt,  &c.,  and 
his  son  went  to  Virginia  on  a  similar 
errand.  Among  the  new  trees  that  the 
New  Series.— Vou  XVII.,  No.  3 


good  bishop.  Dr.  Compton,  was  able  to 
plant  in  his  garden  at  Fulham,  were  the 
tulip- tree,  magnolia,  deciduous  cypress 
(“  swamp  cedar”).  Western  plane,  and  some 
other  North  Americans,  and  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  in  1683. 

Among  the  public  and  private  Botanic 
Gardens  which  became  rich  in  plants  by 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  presented 
afterwards  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries,  and  claiming 
two  Cedars  of  Lebanon  planted  in  the 
first  year  of  their  introduction  ;  Ray’s 
garden  in  Essex ;  Dr.  Sherard’s  at  Eltham  ; 
Dr.  Uvedale’s  at  Enfield,  and  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort  at  Badminton.  Be¬ 
fore  mentioning  the  exotic  oaks  which, 
with  a  single  exception,  arrived  at  one  or 
other  of  these  gardens  after  Sylva  Evelyn’s 
time,  we  must  refer  to  the  two  British 
species,  Quercus  pedunculata,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  oak,  and  Q.  sessiliflora,  the  sessile- 
fruited  oak,  the  grandest  of  a  noble  family 
in  form  and  bulk,  the  longest  liverl  and  the 
strongest  timbered.  The  American  cou¬ 
sins  of  our  oaks  are  more  distinguished  for 
their  foliage  and  its  rich  autumnal  tints, 
than  for  the  durability  of  their  timber; 
and  their  proper  place  is  in  the  pleasure 
garden  rather  than  in  the  wood.  Three 
characteristic  oaks  from  the  Mediterranean 
— the  cradle  of  our  exotic  trees — are  the 
Quercus  cerris,  the  Turkey  or  mossy- 
cupped  oak,  with  its  deeply-lobed  leaves 
and  fine  tufted  foliage ;  Q.  ilex,  the  ever¬ 
green,  or  Holm  oak,  which  has  omanrented 
English  shrubberies  since  Queen  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne,  and  has  left  its  mark 
in  King  James’s  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Bible,  a.d.  1611  (Susanna,  58)  ;  and 
Q.  suber,  the  cork  tree,  another  evergreen 
species  which  grows  in  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens  and  many  other  places,  and  needs  no 
label,  being  sufficiently  marked  by  its 
wrapper,  or  rind,  of  cork.  Besides  our 
long  list  of  foreign  acquisitions,  numerous 
hybrids  have  appeared,  subsequently,  on 
the  scene  of  English  gardening  and  arbori¬ 
culture;  the  sub-evergreens  known  as  the 
Fulham  oak  and  the  Lucombe  or  Exeter 
oak,  having  been  among  the  first  offspring 
of  our  naturalized  trees.  The  first  is  a 
round-headed,  the  second  a  pyramidal, 
rough-barked  tree,  rapid  of  growth  like 
the  Turkey  oak,  and  bearing  a  general  re¬ 
semblance  to  it  and  to  its  other  parent,  the 
cork  tree. 
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354  the  true  story 

In  the  eighteenth  ceptury  the  number  of 
patrons  and  planters  of  trees  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  stock^  his 
garden  at  Whitton,  near  Hounslow,  with 
exotics,  and  received  from  Horace  Wal- 
p)ole  what  we  regard  as  the  honorable 
sobriquet  of  “  treemonger.”  At  the  same 
p>eriod,  the  first  great  planter  of  another 
ducal  house  began  to  clothe  the  hill  and 
mountain  top>s  at  Blair  Athol  and  Dunkeld 
with  a  timber  tree  which  Pliny  had  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  durable  and  incombustible 
nature,  and  which  was  used  for  the  Forum 
of  Augustus,  and  for  many  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  bridges  of  Rome.  The  larch 
had  been  introduced  into  England  a  hund¬ 
red  years  before  it  arrived  at  Dunkeld  with 
some  orange-trees  in  1727  ;  but  it  had  not 
been  planted  as  a  timber  tree  till  it  found 
its  way  from  the  hot-house  to  far  colder 
situations  on  the  Duke  of  Athol’s  estate, 
covering  at  length  more  than  ten  thousand 
acres,  and  yielding  an  immense  revenue. 
A  native  British  tree  which  must  have 
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travelled  far  in  the  pre-historic  period, 
since  it  is  found  on  the  Apennines  and 
throughout  Russia  and  North  Europe,  and 
near  the  line  of  p>erp)etual  snow  in  Lap- 
land,  is  the  birch,  which  we  mention  be¬ 
cause  we  think  it,  as  Coleridge  entitled  it, 
the 

“  Most  Iteautiful 

Of  forest  trees,  the  I.ady  of  the  Woods.” 

We  must  pass  rapidly  through  the  crowd 
of  migrating  plants  to  a  conclusion.  The 
travellers  of  the  last  century  brought  to 
England  innumerable  shrubs  from  India, 
North  America,  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast ;  and  recent  horticultural  collectors 
have  added  to  our  shrubberies  and  flower 
borders  from  the  uplands  of  China  and 
Japan,  from  California  and  the  Cape,  and 
have  filled  our  hot-houses  and  sub-tropical 
gardens  with  beautiful  foliage  in  such  im¬ 
mense  variety  that  we  are  compelled  to 
pass  by  these  modem  migrations  for  want 
of  space  to  describe  them. — MacmillatCs 
Magazine. 


OF  JUGGERNAUT. 


For  two  thousand  years,  Orissa  has 
been  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Hindus;  and 
its  Sanscrit  name,  Utkalad^sa — literally, 
‘The  glorious  country’ — has  crystallised 
the  devotional  regard  of  forty  generations. 
From  end  to  end,  it  is  one  vast  region  of 
pilgrimage.  One  of  its  sages,  held  by 
Hindus  to  be  inspired,  says  of  the  glorious 
country :  ‘  Its  happy  inhabitants  live  se¬ 
cure  of  a  reception  into  the  world  of  spirits ; 
and  even  those  who  visit  it,  and  bathe  in 
its  sacred  rivers,  obtain  remission  of  their 
sins,  though  they  may  w’eigh  like  moun¬ 
tains.  Who  shall  adequately  describe  its 
sacred  streams,  its  temples,  its  holy  places, 
its  fragrant  flowers,  and  exquisite  fruits? 
But  what  need  for  enlarging  on  the  praises 
of  a  realm  in  which  the  gods  themselves 
love  to  dwell  ?’  Mr.  Hunter  has  given  a 
reply,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  European 
world,  to  these  questions,*  and  he  has  dis¬ 
sipated  the  fables  which  had  previously 
obtained  general  belief  concerning  the  great 
idol  which  we  called  *  out  of  his  name,’  it 
seems,  J  uggernaut.  Probably  no  portion 
of  the  world  presents  so  extraordinary  a 


*  Orissa.  By  W.  W.  Hunter.  London:  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co. 


picture  as  the  beautiful,  luxuriant  Indian 
province,  full  of  wonder  and  enchantment 
to  the  native  imagination,  and  in  which 
even  foreigners  feel  that  they  are  treading 
on  hallowed  ground;  while  the  villagers 
still  tell  how  the  image-breaking  Musal- 
mins  retired  abashed  before  the  sanctity 
of  Orissa.  In  every'  fiscal  division  in  Orissa 
there  is  a  community  of  cenobites,  scarcely 
a  village  is  without  its  fertile  abbey  lands, 
and  every  ancient  family, without  exception, 
has  devoted  its  best  acres  to  the  gods.  The 
province  is  divided  into  four  great  regions 
of  pilgrimage,  as  follows:  ‘  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  pilgrim  passes  the  Baitaram  river, 
on  the  high-road  north-east  of  Cuttack,  he 
treads  on  holy  ground.  Behind  him  lies 
the  secular  world ;  before  him  is  the  pro¬ 
mised  land  which  he  regards  as  a  place  of 
preparation  for  heaven.  On  the  southern 
side  of  the  river’rises  shrine  after  shrine  to 
Siva,  the  All-destroyer.  On  its  very  banks 
he  beholds  the  house  of  Yama,  the  king 
of  the  dead ;  and  as  he  crosses  over,  the 
priest  whispers  into  his  ear  the  last  text 
which  is  breathed  over  the  dying  Hindu 
at  the  moment  the  spirit  takes  its  flight : 
‘  In  the  dread  gloom  of  Yama’s  halls  is  the 
tepid  Baitaram  river.’  On  leaving  the  stream 
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he  enters  Jijpur — literally,  “The  city  of 
sacrifice  ” — the  headquarters  of  the  region 
of  pilgrimage,  sacred  to  Parviti,  the  wife 
of  the  All-destroyer.  To  the  south-east  is 
the  region  of  pil^mage  sacred  to  the  sun, 
now  scarcely  visited,  witli  its  matchless 
ruins  looking  down  in  desolate  beauty 
across  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  To  the  south-west 
is  the  region  of  pilgrimage  dedicated  to 
Siva,  with  its  city  of  temples,  which  once 
clustered,  according  to  native  tradition,  to 
the  number  of  seven  thousand,  around  the 
sacred  lake.  Beyond  this,  nearly  due 
south,  is  the  region  of  pilgrimage  beloved 
of  Vishnu,  known  to  every  hamlet  through¬ 
out  India,  and  to  every  civilised  nation  on 
earth,  as  the  abode  of  Jaganndth,  the  Lord 
of  the  World.’ 

Jaganndth  is  our  old  acquaintance  Jug¬ 
gernaut,  and  the  title  is  one  of  the  many 
under  which  Vishnu  is  known.  The  city 
of  Purl,  built  upon  the  extreme  south¬ 
eastern  shore  of  the  province,  protected  on 
one  side  by  the  surf,  and  on  the  other  by 
swamps  and  inundations,  concentrates 
within  itself  the  devotion  paid  to  the  Lord 
of  the  World.  Here  is  the  national  temple 
whither  the  people  flock  to  worship  from 
every  province  of  India.  Here  is  the  Gate 
of  Heaven,  whither  thousands  of  pilgrims 
flock  to  die,  lulled  to  their  last  sleep  by  the 
roar  of  the  eternal  ocean.  ‘  Twenty  gene¬ 
rations  of  Hindus,’  says  Mr.  Hunter,  ‘  have 
gone  through  life  haunted  with  a  perpetual 
yearning  to  visit  this  shrine.  On  its  fever- 
stricken  sand-hills  a  nation’s  adoring  love 
has  been  lavished.  They  are  Purl,  “  the 
city’’  of  its  religious  aspirations ;  they  are 
Purishottama,  the  dwelling  of  Vishnu,  “  the 
best  of  men they  are  the  symbolical  Blue 
Mountain ;  they  are  the  mystic  navel  of 
the  earth.’  A  vernacular  tract,  sold  to 
pilgrims  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  de¬ 
clares  that  ‘  even  Siva  is  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  glory  of  Purl;  how  feeble, 
then,  the  efforts  of  mortal  men  1’  Lord 
Jaganndth,  who  dwells  in  the  awfully  sa¬ 
cred  temple,  is  simply  a  log,  rudely  fashion¬ 
ed  into  a  sitting  figure,  with  short  stumps 
for  arms,  and  he  is  essentially  the  god  of 
the  people.  Hence  his  undying  hold  up¬ 
on  the  Hindu  race  since  he  made  his  first 
historical  appearance,  heralded  by  the  wild¬ 
est  legends,  all  founded  upon  the  longing 
of  the  people  to  find  Vishnu  actually  some¬ 
where  in  the  w'orld — 318  a.d. — when  the 
priests  fled  with  the  sacred  image,  and  left 
an  empty  city  to  Red  Arm  and  his  buc¬ 


caneers.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  Sacred  Log  remained  buried  in  the 
western  jungles,  till  a  pious  prince  drove 
out  the  foreigners,  and  brought  it  back. 
Three  times  has  it  been  buried  in  the 
Chilkd  Lake ;  and  whether  the  invaders 
were  pirates  from  the  sea,  or  the  devour¬ 
ing  cavalry  of  Afghinistdn,  the  first  thing 
that  the  people  saved  was  their  god.  Nor 
was  Lord  Jagannith,  although  hurried 
away  helpless  in  a  covered  cart,  unable  to 
defend  himself  by  spiritual  arms.  In  1 558 
the  Musalmdn  general  tracked  him  to  his 
hiding-place,  and,  digging  him  up,  carried 
him  off  on  an  elephant  to  the  Ganges. 
There  he  determined  to  make  an  end  of 
the  god  of  Orissa,  and  threw  him  on  a 
blazing  pile  of  wood.  In  the  same  mo- 
ment,the  vaunting  Musalmdn’s  limbs  drop¬ 
ped  off,  and  he  fell  dead.  A  looker-on 
snatched  the  image  unharmed  from  the 
fire,  and  cast  it  into  the  river.  Holy  Mo¬ 
ther  Ganges  knew  the  god  and  floated  him 
safely  down  her  stream,  till  a  priest,  who 
had  followed  Jaganndth  into  exile,  rescued 
him  from  the  river,  and,  extracting  the  im¬ 
mortal  part  from  his  bosom,  brought  it 
safely  back  to  Orissa. 

In  the  following  passage,  Mr.  Hunter 
explains  the  ardent  love  and  devotion  with 
which  Lord  Jaganndth  is  regarded :  ‘As 
long  as  his  towers  rise  upon  the  Purl  sands, 
so  long  will  there  be  in  India  a  perpetual 
and  visible  protest  of  the  equality  of  man 
before  God.  His  apostles  penetrate  to 
every  hamlet  of  Hindustan,  preaching  the 
sacrament  of  the  Holy  Food.  The  poor 
outcast  learns  that  there  is  a  city  on  the 
far  eastern  shore  in  which  high  and  low 
eat  together.  In  his  own  village,  if  he  ac¬ 
cidentally  touches  the  clothes  of  a  man  of 
good  caste,  he  has  committed  a  crime,  and 
his  outraged  superior  has  to  wash  away 
the  pollution  before  he  can  partake  of  food 
or  approach  his  god.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  the  lowest  castes  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  build  within  the  towns,  and  their 
miserable  hovels  cluster  amid  heaps  ot 
broken  potsherds  and  dunghills  on  the 
outskirts.  Throughout  the  southern  part 
of  the  continent,  it  used  to  be  a  law  that 
no  man  of  these  degraded  castes  might 
enter  a  village  before  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  or  after  four  in  the  evening,  lest  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun  should  cast  his 
shadow  across  the  path  of  a  Brahman. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the 
World,  priest  and  peasant  are  equal.  The 
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rice  that  has  once  been  placed  before  the 
god  can  never  cease  to  be  pure  or  lose  its 
reflected  sanctity.  The  lowest  may  de¬ 
mand  it  from,  or  give  it  to  the  highest. 
Its  sanctity  overleaps  all  barriers,  not  only 
of  caste,  but  of  race  and  hostile  faith ;  and 
I  have  seen  a  Purf  priest  put  to  the  test  of 
receiving  the  food  from  a  Christian’s  hand,’ 

Jagann&th  receives  all  men,  and  accepts 
every  kind  of  worship.  Every  form  of  In¬ 
dian  belief,  every  Indian  conception  of  the 
deity,  find  their  place  in  his  temple,  from 
the  fetichism  and  bloody  rites  of  the  ab¬ 
original  races,  to  the  mild  flower-worship 
of  the  Vedas,  and  every  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  together  with  the  lofty 
spiritualities  of  the  great  Indian  reformers. 
He  is  Vishnu,  under  whatever  form  and 
by  whatever  title  men  call  upon  his  name. 
The  other  members  of  the  Indian  trinity 
are  also  represented  in  his  temple,  and  the 
disciple  of  every  Indian  sect  can  find  his 
beloved  rites,  and  some  form  of  his  chosen 
deity,  within  the  sacred  precincts. 

The  wealth  of  the  temple  is  very  great, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  Lord  Jagannith’s  income.  Mr.  Hunter 
^ves  us  thirty-one  thousand  a  year,  from 
fixed  sources,  but  this  sum  represents  only 
a  fraction  of  the  whole.  Not  a  day  passes 
without  long  trains  of  foot-sore  travellers 
arriving  at  the  shrine.  At  the  Car  Festi¬ 
val,  fo^  is  cooked  in  the  temple  kitchen 
for  ninety  thousand  devotees ;  at  another 
festival,  for  seventy  thousand ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  one  of  their  full  moons,  forty 
thousand  pilgrims  wash  away  their  sins  in 
the  surf.  The  number  that  daily  flocks  in 
and  out  of  the  holy  city  never  falls  short 
of  fifty  thousand  a  year,  and  sometimes 
amounts  to  three  hundred  thousand.  This 
is  the  computation  of  a  native  gentleman 
who  had  spent  his  life  on  the  spot.  ‘  No 
one,’says  our  author, ‘comes  empty-handed. 
'ITie  richer  pilgrims  heap  gold,  and  silver, 
and  jewels  at  the  feet  of  the  god,  or  spread 
before  him  charters  and  title-dee^  convey¬ 
ing  rich  lands  in  distant  provinces.  Every 
one,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  gives 
beyond  his  ability ;  and  many  cripple 
their  fortunes  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
a  frenzy  of  liberality.  Thousands  die  on 
the  way  back,  from  not  having  kept 
enough  to  support  them  on  the  journey. 
But  even  when  the  unhappy  pilgrim  has 
given  his  last  rupee,  the  priests  do  not  suf¬ 
fer  him  to  depart ;  some  shrine  still  remains 
to  b€  visited,  some  ceremony  to  be  witness¬ 


ed,  or  some  blessing  to  be  obtained.  The 
devotee,  in  a  fever  of  apprehension  lest  any 
of  the  objects  of  his  pilgrimage  should  re¬ 
main  unaccomplished,  gives  a  bond  to  be 
paid  on  his  return  home.  An  engagement 
of  this  kind  is  so  inviolable,  that  the  priests 
do  not  even  think  it  needful  to  take  it  up¬ 
on  stamped  paper.  The  poor  pilgrim  pro¬ 
bably  never  reaches  his  native  country; 
but  the  next  time  a  pilgrim-hunter  visits 
the  dead  man’s  village,  he  produces  the 
bond,  and  it  is  paid  without  cavil.’  Mr. 
Hunter  believes  the  actual  income  of  Ja- 
ganndth  to  be  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  There  are  six  thousand  male 
adults,  priests,  warders,  and  guides  in  the 
immediate  service  of  the  temple,  and  at 
least  twenty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  live  by  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Within  the  inclosure  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  temples ;  but  the  great  pagoda  is 
dedicated  to  Jaganndth.  Its  conical  tower 
rises  like  an  elaborately  carved  sugar-loaf, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  high, 
black  with  time,  and  surmounted  by  the 
mystic  wheel  and  flag  of  Vishnu.  The  pa¬ 
goda  consists  of  four  chambers :  the  Hall 
of  Offerings,  where  the  bulk  of  the  oblations 
are  made ;  the  Pillared  Hall,  for  the  musi¬ 
cians  and  dancing-girls ;  the  Hall  of  Audi¬ 
ence,  in  which  the  pilgrims  assemble  to 
gaze  upon  the  god ;  and  the  Sanctuary, 
where  sits  Jaganndth  with  his  brother  and 
sister  in  jewelled  state.  The  images  arc 
rude  logs,  coarsely  fashioned  into  the  form 
of  the  human  bust  from  the  waist  up.  The 
idols  are  bathed,  dressed,  and  fed  every 
day.  The  sanctuary  is  cleared  four  times 
for  their  meals,  which  are  enlivened  by  the 
airy  gyrations  of  dancing-girls  in  the  Pil¬ 
lared  Hall.  The  offerings  are  bloodless. 
No  animal  dies  to  do  honor  to  the  Lord 
of  the  World.  Indeed,  the  spilling  of 
blood  would  pollute  the  whole  edifice ;  and 
yet,  so  deeply  rooted  is  the  principle  of 
compromise  in  this  great  national  temple, 
that  the  sacred  inclosure  also  contains  a 
shrine  to  Binsala,  the  ‘  stainless’  queen  of 
the  All-destroyer,  who  is  every  year  adored 
with  midnight  rites  and  bloody  sacrifices. 

Of  the  twenty-four  high  feasts  which  en¬ 
liven  the  religious  year,  the  Car  Festival 
is  the  greatest;  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  it  is 
more  ancient  than  the  temple  itself,  and 
that  the  ceremonial,  exactly  resembling 
that  of  the  procession  of  the  ^cred  Tooth, 
bears  the  impress  of  the  ancient  Buddhis¬ 
tic  faith.  This  festival  has  been  entirely 
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misunderstood  in  Europe.  It  is  not  in  any 
way  cruel  or  blood-thirsty,  and  it  has  no 
connection  with  self-immolation,  though  it 
is  true  that  some  persons  were  killed  for¬ 
merly  at  the  annual  recurrences  of  the  fes¬ 
tival,  and  that  ten  thousand  peasants  an¬ 
nually  sacrifice  their  lives  to  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jaganndth,  which  is  one  of  th^e  most 
frightful  undertakings  possible  to  humanity, 
and  whose  results,  in  pestilence  spreading 
far  and  wide,  make  themselves  felt,  in  the 
inroads  of  cholera,  among  ourselves.  The 
accounts,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Car  Festi¬ 
val  familiar  to  us  in  former  days,  are  quite 
imaginary.  Here  is  the  certainly  absurd, 
but  comparatively  harmless  truth. 

‘  For  weeks  before  the  Car  Festival,  pil¬ 
grims  come  trooping  into  Purf  by  thou¬ 
sands  every  day.  The  whole  district  is  in 
a  ferment.  By  the  time  the  great  car  has 
risen  to  the  orthodox  height  of  forty-five 
feet,  the  temple  cooks  make  their  calcu¬ 
lations  for  feeing  ninety  thousand  mouths. 
The  vast  edifice  is  supported  on  sixteen 
wheels  of  seven  feet  diameter,  and  is 
thirty-five  feet  square.  The  brother  and 
sister  of  Jagannith  have  separate  cars,  a 
few  feet  smaller.  When  the  sacred  images 
are  at  length  brought  forth  and  placed  up¬ 
on  their  chariots,  thousands  fall  on  their 
knees,  and  bow  their  foreheads  in  the  dust 
The  vast  multitude  shouts  with  one  throat, 
and,  surging  backward  and  forward,  drags 
the  wheeled  edifices  down  the  broad  street 
towards  the  country-house  of  Lord  Jagan- 
nath.  Music  strikes  up  before  and  behind, 
drums  beat,  cymbals  clash,  the  priests  ha¬ 
rangue  from  the  cars,  or  shout  a  sort  of 
medley  enlivened  with  broad  allusions  and 
coarse  gestures,  which  are  received  with 
roars  of  laughter  by  the  crowd.  And  so 
the  dense  mass  struggles  forward  by  con¬ 
vulsive  jerks,  tugging,  sweating,  shouting, 
jumping,  singing,  praying,  and  •  swearing. 
The  distance  from  the  temple  to  the  coun¬ 
try-house  is  less  than  a  mile,  but  the 
wheels  sink  deep  into  the  sand,  and  the 
journey  takes  several  days.  After  hours 
of  severe  toil  and  wild  excitement  in  the 
July  tropical  sun,  a  reaction  necessarily 
follows.  The  zeal  of  the  pilgrims  flags 
before  the  garden-house  is  reached ; 
and  the  cars,  deserted  by  the  devotees, 
are  dragged  along  by  the  professional 
pullers  with  deep-drawn  grunts  and 
groans.  These  men,  four  thousand  two 
hundred  in  number,  are  peasants  from  the 


neighboring  fiscal  divisions,  who  generally 
manage  to  live  at  free  quarters  in  Purf 
during  the  festival.  Once  arrived  at  the 
country-house  the  enthusiasm  subsides. 
The  pilgrims  drop  exhausted  upon  the 
burning  sand  of  the  sacred  street,  or  block 
up  the  lanes  with  their  prostrate  bodies. 
When  they  have  slept  off  their  excitement 
they  rise  refreshed,  and  ready  for  another 
of  the  strong  religious  stimulants  of  the 
season.  Loid  Jagannith  is  left  to  get 
back  to  his  temple  as  best  he  can  ;  and,  but 
for  the  professional  car-pullers,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  stick  at  his  country  house.  In  a 
closely  {lacked  throng  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  women,  many  of  them  un¬ 
accustomed  to  exposure  or  hard  labor,  and 
all  of  them  tugging  and  straining  to  the 
uttermost,  under  a  blazing  tropical  sun, 
deaths  must  occasionally  occur.  There 
have  doubtless  been  instances  of  pilgrims 
throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels  in  a 
frenzy  of  religious  excitement.  But  such 
instances  were  always'rare,  and  are  now 
unknown.  At  one  time,  several  unhappy 
people  were  killed  or  injured  every  year, 
but  they  were  almost  invariably  cases  of 
accidental  trampling.  The  few  suicides 
that  did  occur  were  for  the  most  part  cases 
of  diseased  and  miserable  objects,  who  took 
this  means  to  put  themselves  out  of  pain. 
The  official  returns  now  place  this  beyond 
doubt  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Vishnu-worship 
than  self-immolation.  Accidental  death 
within  the  temple  renders  the  whole  place 
unclean.  The  ritual  suddenly  stops,  and 
the  polluted  offerings  are  hurried  away 
from  the  sight  of  the  offended  god.  Chai- 
tanga,  the  apostle  of  Jaganndth,  preached 
that  the  destruction  of  the  least  of  God’s 
creatures  was  a  sin  against  the  Creator. 
Self-immolation  he  would  have  regarded 
with  horror.  The  copious  religious  lite¬ 
rature  of  his  sect  frequently  describes  the 
Car  Festival,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
self-sacrifice,  nor  does  it  contain  any  pas¬ 
sage  that  could  be  twisted  into  a  sanction 
for  it.’ 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  instructed  in  the 
truth  about  this  wonderful  custom, concern¬ 
ing  which  all  the  western  world  for  so  long 
a  time  believed  horrors  far  exceeding  the 
reality,  more  esf)ecially  a^  tliere  is  no  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  British  government  will 
ever  be  able  to  suppress  the  death-dealing 
pilgrimages  to  Purf. — Chambers's  youmal. 
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The  remarkable  and  especially  the  dura¬ 
ble  popularity  of  the  writings  of  a  notice¬ 
able  number  of  those  authors  who  were 
not  professional  penmen  is  a  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  not  unworthy  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  such.  Of  course  it 
is  not  in  the  pages  of  the  writers  alluded 
to  that  correctness  of  style  or  the  graces  of 
orderly  composition  are  to  be  looked  for. 
And  it  is  easy  to  point  out  how  large  a 
share  the  charm  of  these  merits  has  in  re¬ 
commending  a  work  to  general  acceptance. 
Nevertheless,  some  sj)ecial  charm  of  their 
own  such  works  must  have;  for  the  fact 
of  the  special  popularity  of  many  be¬ 
longing  to  this  category  during  many  gene¬ 
rations  of  writers  is  undeniable. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  sin¬ 
gular  of  the  class — Brantome.  What  is 
the  merit  that  has  caused  and  will  cause 
his  volumes  to  be  printed  again  and  again, 
and  his  name  still  to  be  a  familiar  one  in 
men’s  mouths  ?  His  style  is — especially 
in  the  eyes  of  an  academy-ridden  French¬ 
man — no  style  at  all.  His  matter  is  very 
frequently  most  objectionable.  His  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  statement  of  matters  of  fact 
is  exceedingly  problematical.  His  gossip, 
hung  together  with  hardly  as  much  of  con¬ 
sistence  or  order  as  that  of  beads  on  a 
thread,  is  scarcely  more  indebted  to  the 
art  of  comj)osition  than  an  auctioneer’s 
catalogue.  Nevertheless,  there  is  the  fact 
that  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  works 
of  the  godless  Abbe  have  lived  and  are 
likely  to  live.  There  is  no  reading  man, 
to  whom  his  name  at  least  is  not  familiar; 
and  there  is  no  student  of  the  period  to 
which  he  belonged  who  has  not  been 
largely  indebted  to  that  si>ecialty  of  his 
nature,  which  showed  itself  in  what  really 
hardly  deserves  a  more  resp)ectful  name 
than  a  cacoethes  scribendi.  Anquetil,  in 
his  Esprit  de  la  Li^e,  says,  in  sj)eaking 
of  the  first  edition  of  Brantome’s  works, 
which  was  in  twelve  duodecimo  volumes, 
that  the  publisher  would  never  have  printed 
them  in  p>ocket  volumes,  if  it  had  not  been 
felt  that  it  w'as  a  book  for  the  toilette  and 
the  promenade  as  much  as  for  the  library. 
And  he  adds,  “  the  prevision  was  a  just 
one,  for  Brantome  is  everywhere.  Every¬ 
body  chooses  to  have  read  him.”  But 
this  was  written  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


In  the  present  day,  when  no  life,  let  the 
hours  of  it  be  husbanded  as  skilfully  and 
used  as  industriously  as  they  may,  can 
suffice  to  enable  a  man  to  deal  with  all 
that  is  worth  reading  of  the  current  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day,  there  must  be  thousands 
of  reading  men,  very  justly  so  called,  who 
have  never  read,  and  will  never  read, 
Brantome.  And  there  must  be  many 
more  thousands  of  ordinarily  cultivated 
j)eople,  who  are  likely  to  hear  the  old 
writer  spx)ken  of,  without  having  the  small¬ 
est  idea  whether  he  was  a  writer  of  songs 
or  sermons,  an  archbishop  or  a  field-mar¬ 
shal. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptible  to  persons  belonging  to  either  of 
the  above  classes  to  hear  w’ho  and  what 
the  Abbd  de  Brantome  was,  what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  and  what  manner  of  books 
he  wrote. 

Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  Abb6  et  Seigneur 
de  Brantome,  was  born,  in  all  probability, 
in  1540.  The  biographical  dictionaries, 
and  writers  of  similar  notices,  copying  each 
other,  state  that  he  was  born  in  1527,  thus 
making  him  eighty-seven  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  July  5th,  1614.  But  the 
comparison  of  several  circumstances,  which 
he  mentions  of  himself  in  various  parts  ofhis 
works,  with  other  facts,  the  dates  of  which 
are  known  with  certainty,  show  this  to  be 
impossible,  and  indicate  the  year  1540  as 
that  of  his  birth  with  a  near  approach  to 
certainty.  He  was  thus  seventy-four  when 
he  died.  Francis  I.  was  King  of  France 
when  he  was  born.  He  lived  through 
the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  (1547 — 1558), 
Francis  II.  (1559),  Charles  IX.  (1560 — 
*573).  Henry  HI.  (1574---1S88),  Henry 
IV.  (1589 — 1609),  and  died  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Louis  XIII. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  period  of 
modem  history.  Other  epochs  in  the 
lives  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe 
may  have  been  more  pregnant  with  events 
and  changes  exercising  a  wider  influence 
over  their  future  course  and  destinies. 
Hut  none  is  equal  to  it  in  picturesque  va¬ 
riety,  and  in  that  abounding  movement 
and  adventurousness  (if  the  word  may  be 
allowed)  which  resulted  from  the  stirring 
up  of  society  fiom  its  profoundest  depths 
by  the  advent  and  spread  of  new  ideas 
and  modes  of  thought.  It  was,  says  M. 
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de  Barante,  “an  age  when  chivalry,  and 
the  independent  manners  derived  from  it, 
had  come  to  an  end,  while  the  obedience 
and  regulated  manners  of  modem  times 
were  not  yet  established ;  an  age  of  dis¬ 
order,  in  which  character  developed  itself 
with  freedom,  in  which  vice  car^  neither 
to  disguise  nor  to  restrain  itself ;  in  which 
virtue  was  lovely  because  it  existed  by  its 
own  choice  and  maintained  itself  by  its 
own  strength  ;  in  which  loyalty  had  van¬ 
ished  without  any  diminution  of  valor; 
in  which  religion  was  the  pretext  for  a 
thousand  cruelties  without  any  hypocrisy 
on  tile  part  of  the  persecutors ;  an  age 
which  offers  more  of  interest  to  history 
than  any  of  those  which  have  succeeded 
it” 

And  the  charm  and  the  value  of  Bran- 
tome’s  books  is  that  they  paint  this  age  for 
the  reader, — “  the  very  fomi  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  time,”  as  no  other  writer  has 
done  it 

Brantome  may  be  said  to  have  l)elonged 
to  both  the  great  professions,  which  main¬ 
ly  gave  to  that  time  its  “  form  and  pres¬ 
sure” — the  Church  and  the  Sword.  The 
family  ofBourdeille  is  one  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  and .  most  illustrious  of  Perigord. 
Writing,  some  time  since,  in  these  pages, 
of  another  notability  of  the  same  province 
—  Michel  de  Montaigne  —  the  author 
pointed  to  the  remarkable  manifestation 
in  the  old  essayist  of  the  special  recog¬ 
nized  characteristics  of  tiie  Gascon  race. 
Montaigne  was  said  to  be  a  Gascon  of  the 
Gascons.  And  now  we  have  another 
Gascon,  who  no  less  notably  illustrates  the 
popular  theory  of  the  Gascon  character 
and  confirms  the  truth  of  the  accepted 
dicta  on  the  subject.  Yet  two  more  dif¬ 
ferent  men  than  Montaigne  and  Brantome 
never  lived ;  and  it  would  be  a  monstrous 
injustice  to  the  former  to  suggest  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  of  human  beings  in  any  other  respect 
than  their  common  Gasconism.  But 
Brantome  was  also  undoubtedly  a  Gascon 
of  the  Gascons.  And  the  reader  will  mark, 
in  the  sequel,  not  without  curiosity,  the 
w’orking  of  the  same  specialty  of  tempera¬ 
ment  in  a  vCTy  different  character. 

Charlemagne,  journeying  in  the  year  769, 
from  Equolesimutn  (/Vngoulfeme)  to  Petro- 
goricum  (Pdrigueux),  founded,  on  his  w’ay, 
a  “  Basilica  ”  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Drome.  And  the  record  tells  us  that 
“  locus,  quo  Basilica  fundata  est,  Brantos- 


mis  dicitur.”  Now  the  seat  of  the  De 
Bourdeille  family  was  in  that  immediate 
neighborhood,  ins(;much  that  part  of  the 
lands  of  Brantome  belonged  to  them. 
^Thus  when  Henry  II.  gave  the  Abbey  of 
Brantdme  to  our  author,  then  in  his  six¬ 
teenth  year,  the  preferment  was  a  very 
convenient  one.  The  previous  holder  of 
it  had  been  a  bishop,  and  it  gave  the  title 
of  “  Reverend  father  in  God”  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor.  ‘  Nobody  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  any  idea  that  there  was  any  reason 
why  the  preferment  should  not  be  held 
by  the  young  scion  of  the  noble  race  of 
Bourdeille.  And  the  sixteen-year-old 
Abbe  thenceforward  signed  himself  “  in 
any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,” 
“  Le  reverend  pkre  en  Dieu,  Messire 
Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  Abbe  de  Bran¬ 
tome.” 

It  will  be  understood  from  this  that 
Brantdme  was  a  name  applicable  to  our 
author  alone,  and  not  to  any  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family.  He  had  two  brothers 
older  than  himself,  Fran^oise  Vicoifttc  de 
Bourdeille  and  Jean  de  Bourdeille.  But 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  name 
which  their  younger  brother  has  rendered 
so  celebrated. 

The  young  Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  at  a 
very  early  age,  before  he  had  yet  become 
Abbd  de  Brantdme,  lived  as  page  to  Mar¬ 
guerite  de  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre. 
And,  it  may  be,  that  what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  her  court,  gave  that  tinge  of  a 
love  of  literature  to  his  mind,  which  showed 
itself,  after  many  years,  in  leading  him  to 
turn  author  in  his  old  age.  It  is  probable 
enough  also  that  he  may  then  have  been 
imbued  with  the  first  lessons  of  that  mo¬ 
rality  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
his  character  as  he  himself  has  painted  it 
for  us.  For  although  Margaret  patronized 
learning  and  learned  men,  and  especially 
received  with  marked  favor  the  professors 
of  the  then  newly-reformed  faith — so  much 
so  as  to  have  herself  labored  under  grave 
suspicion  of  heresy — yet  her  life  and  the 
manner  of  it  was  about  as  far  as  it  well 
could  be  from  any  savor  of  the  austerity 
which  characterized  at  least  the  professions 
of  the  reformers. 

After  the  death  of  his  patroness  the  ex¬ 
page  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Paris. 
He  did  not,  however,  finish  the  university 
course  there,  but  was  removed  for  the 
completion  of  it  to  Poitiers,  about  the  year 
*555  >  ^  appears  from  one  of  his  remi- 
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niscences  of  that  bon  vuux  temps,  which  is  it  not  that  it  is  exceedingly  long,  and  that 
too  characteristic  of  it  to  be  omitted.  the  facts  it  records  are  entirely  devoid  of 

At  that  time,  as  the  reader  of  course  interest  He  complains  in  it  that  other 
knows,  the  religious  differences  between  courtiers  received  more  reward  in  honors 
the  Catholics  and  the  Huguenots  were  run^  and  profit  than  he  did,  “  though  they  were 
ning  high,  and  the  whole  body  of  French  not  equal  to  him  (^himself  that  is),  nor 
society  was  entirely  divided  between  the  ever  surpassed  him  in  valor  or  in  merit.” 
two  parties,  between  whom  the  division  He  concludes  by  bidding  the  passer-by  go 
was  as  strongly  political  as  religious.  Now  on  his  way,  and  “  leave  to  repose,  him, 
at  Poitiers,  “  those  of  the  Religion,”  as  the  who  in  his  lifetime  never  had  any,  nor 
phrase  was,  mustered  strong.  And,  of  ease,  nor  pleasure,  nor  contentment.  God 
course,  the  division  was  as  violent  among  be  praised,  nevertheless,  for  all,  and  for  his 
the  scholars  of  the  university  as  in  any  Holy  Grace.” 

other  part  of  the  social  world.  The  ladies  Brantome’s  life,  in  a  word,  was  alter- 
were  there,  as  elsewhere,  among  the  most  nately  that  ot  a  courtier  in  the  courts  of 
violent  partisans — as  was  to  be  ex[>ected —  some  of  the  most  worthless  sovereigns 
in  a  matter  of  religion.  And  among  the  who  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  that  of 
most  zealous  of  the  fair  devotees  of  the  a  military  adventurer  in  various  lands,  till, 
new  faith  in  all  Poitiers  at  that  time  was  having  taken  offence  at  being  disappointed 
the  wife  of  an  advocate  of  the  city,  known  in  obtaining  a  favor  from  Henry  III.,  he 
then  to  all  Poitiers,  and  since,  to  readers  threw  up  his  jwsition  of  gentleman  of  the 
of  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  as  La  belle  chamber,  and  was  on  the  point  of  joining 
Gotterelle,  by  reason  of  her  excelling  beau-  the  rebel  League,  when  he  was  saved  from 
ty.  What  Lawyer  Gotterelle’s  religious  pre-  so  rash  a  step  by  a  bad  fall  from  his  horse,  the 
dilections  were  cannot  be  told ;  for  he  consequences  of  which  kept  him  confined 
does  not  at  all  appear  in  the  story.  It  may  to  his  bed  for  the  next  four  years.  From 
be  conjectured,  however,  that  La  belle  that  time  forward  to  his  death,  he  lived  in 
Gotterelle’s  zeal  in  behalf  of  her  favorite  retirement  on  his  estate,  occupying  himself 
creed  moved  her  to  act  in  a  manner  that  in  managing  the  affairs  of  his  sister-in-law, 
was  not  well  calculated  to  make  her  hus-  the  widow  of  his  eldest  brother  (one  main 
band  look  favorably  on  the  side  she  es-  part  of  such  management  consisting  in 
poused.  In  a  word.  La  belle  Gotterelle  keeping  pretenders  to  the  widow’s  hand 
was  an  universal  toast  among  the  scholars,  at  a  distance,  and  preventing  her  from  mar- 
and  it  was  well  known  among  them  that  rying  again),  and  in  writing  the  books 
the  fair  Huguenote  was  neither  a  Lucretia,  which  have  made  his  name  celebrated, 
nor  unkind  ....  to  those  of  the  true  faith.  These,  which  were  all  left  by  him  in  MS., 
All  the  sweetest  things  might  be  whispered  cqnsisted  of  the  following  works : — 
in  her  pretty  ear,  and  find  her  cold  as  The  Lives  of  the  Illustrious  Men  and 
snow — a  veritable  Diana  to  the  whisperer.  Great  Captains  of  Forei^  Countnes ;  dedi- 
if  he  came  not  furnished  with  the  true  cated  in  a  letter  dated  March  31,  1604,  to 
Open  Sesame,  in  the  shape  of  the  “  mot  Margaret,  the  first  w  ife  of  Henry  IV. 
du  presche,” — the  text  of  the  last  sermon  The  Lives  of  the  Illustrious  Men  and 
at  the  reformed  church.  To  the  youths  of  Great  Captains  of  France. 
the  true  faith,  who  could  give  that  proof  The  Lwes  of  Illustrious  Ladies,  both 
of  their  orthodoxy  and  their  devotion.  La  French  and  Foreic^. 
belle  Gotterelle  had  nothing  to  refuse !  The  Lives  of  JVon/en  of  Gallantry.  This 
Nor,  it  would  seem,  was  her  zeal  without  last  work  was  dedicated  to  Francis,  Duke 
its  success,  for  Brantome  declares  that  he  of  Alen90n,  who  died  the  loth  of  June, 
knew  several  among  the  scholars  of  the  1584.  And  it  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
university  who  frequented  the  Huguenot  have  been  written  before  the  others, 
preachings  for  the  sake  of  the  reward.  Memoirs  of  Messiere  Pierre de  Bourdeille, 

Brantome,  some  little  time  before  his  Seigneur  of  Branibme,  containing  anec- 
death,  composed  an  epitaph,  which  he  di-  dotes  connected  with  duels  at  the  Court  of 
rected  should  be  engraved  on  his  tomb-  France,  under  the  kings  Henry  1 1.,  Fran- 
stone;  and  which  contains  a  summary  of  cis  II.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV. 
his  entire  biography.  It  would  be  worth  It  is  odd  that  Charles  IX.  is  omitted 
transcribing  for  the  sake  of  the  naive  and  from  this  list.  M.  Monmerqu^,  the  excel- 
unblushing  vaingloriousness  of  it,  were  lent  and  most  competent  editor  of  the 
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best  edition  of  our  author’s  works,  thinks 
that  the  above  title  was  the  work  of  the 
first  publisher,  and  that  the  omission  was 
a  mistake  which  Brantome  himself  would 
never  have  made. 

Spanish  Rodomontades  and  Ffeasani  Inci¬ 
dents.  Dedicated,  this  also,  to  Margue¬ 
rite,  the  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

Certain  translations  from  Lucan,  to 
which,  says  Monmerqu^,  Brantome  at¬ 
tached,  notwithstanding  their  mediocrity, 
sufficient  importance  to  dedicate  them 
pompously  to  the  Queen. 

Fragments  of  a  Life  of  Francois  de 
Bourdeille,  his  father. 

A  Funeral  Oration  on  Madame  de 
Bourdeille,  his  sister-in-law ;  together  with 
a  dialogue  in  verse,  entitled.  The  Tomb  oj 
Madame  de  Bourdeille,  and  another  piece 
in  prose  on  the  same  subject 

It  is  by  virtue  of  these  writings  ,that 
Brantome’s  name  has  lived  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  live.  His  doings  in  the  world 
were  of  small  importance  in  his  own  age; 
and  of  neither  importance  nor  interest  in 
this.  What  he  was,  it  is  still  interesting 
to  know  and  understand,  for  he  was  a  spe¬ 
cially  good  specimen  of  his  age  and  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  this  his  writings  very  vividly  de¬ 
pict  for  us. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  man  who 
had  lived  such  a  life  as  that  of  Brantome — 
the  life  of  a  courtier,  of  a  soldier,  and  of  a 
man  of  pleasure,  in  such  an  age  as  his — 
would  not  have  attached  any  importance 
to  writings  which  had  been  merely  the  pis- 
aller  consolation  of'years  that  he  would 
fain  have  sj)ent  otherwise  had  he  been  able 
to  do  so.  But  any  one  who  formed  such 
an  opinion  would  have  reckoned  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  peacock-like 
Gascon  vanity  of  the  author.  Here  is  his 
own  estimate  of  these  writings  and  of  the 
importance  of  them,  amusingly  indicated 
by  a  passage  from  his  exceedingly  long  last 
will  and  testament.  It  was  what  was 
called  in  those  days  a  “  testament  mys¬ 
tique,"  a  form  of  procee<ling  said  to  have 
been  especially  prevalent  in  the  south  of 
f'rance.  'I’he  mystery  of  a  “  testament 
mystique”  consisted  in  the  fact  that  no¬ 
body  save  the  testator  knew  anything  of 
the  contents  of  it,  till  it  w'as  op)ened  after 
his  death.  Instead  of  calling  a  lawyer  in 
the  usual  way  to  draw  up. the  instrument, 
the  testator  wrote  his  wishes  and  intentions 
himself,  and  then  folded  and  sealed  the 
paper.  And  its  legal  force  and  validity 


depended  on  his  delivery  of  the  document 
so  sealed  to  a  notary  public  with  the  wit¬ 
nessed  declaration  that  the  paper  so  hand¬ 
ed  to  the  keeping  of  the  notary  contained 
his  last  will  and  testament 

Here  is  that  portion  of  Brantome’s  will 
which  concerns  his  writings : — 

“  I  will  also  and  expressly  charge  my 
heirs,  that  they  cause  to  be  printed  the 
books  which  I  have  composed  by  my  ta¬ 
lent  and  invention,  which  will  be  found 
covered  with  velvet,  either  black,  green  or 
blue,  and  one  larger  volume,  which  is  that 
of  the  ladies,  covered  with  green  velvet, 
and  another,  which  is  that  of  the  Rhodo- 
montades,  covered  with  velvet  gilt  outside, 
and  curiously  bound,  which  are  all  care¬ 
fully  corrected.  There  will  be  found  in 
these  books  excellent  things,  such  as  sto¬ 
ries,  histories,  discourses,  and  witty  sayings, 
which  I  flatter  myself  the  world  will  not 
disdain  to  read  when  once  it  has  had  a 
sight  of  them.”  (True  enough !)  “  I  di¬ 

rect  that  a  sum  of  money  be  taken  •  from 
my  estate  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  printing 
thereof,  which  certainly  cannot  be  much ; 
for  I  have  known  many  printers  who 
would  have  given  money  rather  than 
charged  any  for  the  right  of  printing  them. 
They  print  many  things  without  charge 
which  are  not  at  all  equal  to  mine.  I  will 
also  that  the  said  impression  shall  be  in 
large  and  handsome  type,  in  order  to  make 
the  better  appearance,  and  that  they  shall 
appear  with  the  Royal  Privilege,  which 
the  King  will  readily  grant.  Also  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  printer  do  not  put  on  the 
title  page  any  supposititious  name  instead 
of  mine.  Otherwise  I  should  be  defraud¬ 
ed  of  the  glory,  which  is  my  due.” 

This  curious  peep  into  the  inmost  re¬ 
cesses  of  our  author’s  mind  is  specially  sug¬ 
gestive  when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  works  whose  dififusion  he 
was  so  anxious  to  secure.  More  than  one 
moralist,  in  speaking  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  pen,  has  warned  authors  that  it 
would  be  well  for  them  so  to  write,  that 
they  should  wish  no  page  of  theirs  to  be 
cancelled,  when  Conscience  should  be 
summing  the  works  of  a  lifetime  at  its 
close.  And  they  have  fondly  imagined 
that  such  a  consideration  would  suffice  to 
check  licentious  pens.  Yet  here  we  have 
a  writer,  a  large  portion  of  whose  works  are 
almost  unparalleled  in  their  cynical  licen¬ 
tiousness,  who,  shortly  before  he  quits  the 
world,  takes  special  care  for  the  preserva- 
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tion  and  publication  of  these  shameless 
writings !  Not  a  free-thinker,  a  materialist 
who  l^lieved  in  no  future,  or  a  Gallio  who 
cared  for  none  of  these  things!  Had 
Brantome  been  such,  the  case  would  have 
been  far  less  strange  and  curious.  But 
our  author  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
he  was  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian  I  He  would  have  told  you  that  he 
believed  implicitly  all  that  the  Church  bade 
him  to  believe.  And  nothing  is  more  clear 
than  that  his  conscience  was  as  void  of 
offence  in  writing  what  has  offended  so 
many,  as  it  might  have  l>een  had  he  left 
nothing  but  sermons  behind  him !  And 
herein  lies  the  special  interest  attaching  to 
him  as  a  representative  man  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived. 

M.  de  Barante  well  says  of  him  that 
“  he  expresses  the  entire  character  of  his 
country  and  of  his  profession.  Careless  of 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil;  a 
courtier  who  has  no  idea  that  anything  can 
be  blameworthy  in  the  great,  but  who 
sees  and  narrates  their  vices  and  their 
crimes  all  the  more  frankly  in  that  he  is 
not  very  sure  whether  what  he  tells  be 
good  or  bad ;  as  indifferent  to  the  honor 
of  women  as  he  is  to  the  morality  of  men ; 
relating  scandalous  things  with  no  con¬ 
sciousness  that  they  are  such,  and  almost 
leading  his  reader  into  accepting  them  as 
the  simplest  things  in  the  world,  so  little 
importance  does  he  attach  to  them ;  term¬ 
ing  that  Louis  XL,  who  p>oisoned  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  f:;ood  King  Louis ;  calling  women, 
whose  adventures  could  hardly  have  been 
written  by  any  pen  save  his  own,  *  honnites 
dames  careless  as  to  any  great  exactitude 
in  his  relations,*  but  painting  them  vigo¬ 
rously  with  the  true  general  coloring  of  the 
times,  ....  what  he  relates,  and  still  more 
the  manner  in  which  he  relates  it,  makes 
us  live  in  the  very  midst  of  that  age.” 

With  regard  to  the  phrase  remarked  pn 
by  Barante  above,  which  in  truth  Bran- 
tonie  uses  so  constantly,  that  when  a  “  belle 
et  honnite  dame  ”  is  spoken  of  you  are  sure 
that  some  abomination  is  coming,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  never  styles  such 

*  The  best  critics,  however,  seem  to  concur  in 
thinking  that  Brantdme  may  be  relied  upon  as 
truthful  with  regard  to  those  things  which  he 
represents  himself  as  having  seen  or  known  of 
his  own  personal  knowledge  ;  his  untrustworthi¬ 
ness  as  an  authority  being  confined  to  the  many 
cases  in  which  his  statements  are  prefaced  by  “I 
have  heard,”  or  “  It  is  said.” 


ladies  “  vertueuses."  And  he  seems  to  use 
the  word  “  hontiite  ”  much  in  the  sort  of 
sense  in  which  a  three-bottle  man  was 
styled  “  an  honest  fellow  ”  in  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers. 

The  following  remarks  of  Anquetil  •  are 
worth  citing  in  illustration  and  completion 
of  those  of  M.  de  Barante : — 

“  In  reading  Brantome,”  he  says,  “  a 
problem  presents  itself  which  is  difficult  of 
solution.  It  is  very  common  to  find  this 
author  joining  together  the  most  contra¬ 
dictory  ideas  in  point  of  morals.  Some¬ 
times  he  will  represent  a  woman  as  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  most  shameless  libertinage, 
and  then  will  end  by  saying  that  she  was 
discrete  and  a  good  Christian.  Similarly 
of  a  priest,  a  monk,  or  of  any  other  eccle¬ 
siastic,  he  will  relate  anecdotes  more  than 
licentious,  and  then  will  wind  up  his  men¬ 
tion  of  them  by  saying,  very  seriously,  that 
the  person  in  question  lived  a  good  and  re¬ 
gular  life,  and  was  a  respectable  churchman. 
Almost  all  his  works  are  full  of  such  con¬ 
tradictions,  which  leads  me  to  propound 
this  question.  Was  Brantome  a  libertine, 
who  was  only  mocking  at  religion  when  he 
affects  to  s|)eak  thus;  or  was  he  one  of 
those  whom  the  world  considers  amiably 
thoughtless,  and  who,  without  principles, 
and  without  intention,  confound  vice  and 
virtue  together  ?” 

Brantome  writes  and  writes  constantly 
in  the  manner  which  so  puzzles  the  grave, 
but  somewhat  dull,  historian.  But  Anque¬ 
til,  in  the  naive  statement  of  his  difficulty, 
shows  less  knowledge  of  the  time  when 
Brantome  lived  than  is  becoming  in  an 
historian.  The  courtier  of  Charles  IX. 
and  Henry  III. — the  reverend  father  in 
God,  who  lived  the  vagabond  life  of  an 
adventure-seeking  swashbuckler,  had  sim¬ 
ply  no  conception  that  religion  had  aught 
to  do  with  restraining  such  conduct  as  he 
describes.  If  a  man  or  a  woman  was  not 
a  Huguenot,  went  to  mass,  had  the  proper 
sacraments  at  proper  time  and  place,  they 
were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  good 
Christians.  And  in  taking  this  view  of 
the  matter,  Brantome  was  neither  a  hypo¬ 
critical  nor  even  a  /:areless  speaker.  He 
fully  supposed  and  believed  such  to  be  the 
case.  And  as  for  any  sort  of  sentiment  as 
to  the  real  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of 
the  debaucheries  he  describes,  you  might 
as  well  have  expected  it  from  an  ape  or 
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a  pig.  The  social  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lived  made  it  impossible  that  his  mind 
should  conceive  any  such  ideas. 

Le  Laboureur,  writing  about  a  hundred 
years  before  Anquetil,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  is,  says  of  Bran- 
tome  that  the  fault  of  having  written  such 
a  book  as  his  Dames  Galantes  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  corruption  of  the  court  in 
his  day,  “  of  which  one  might  tell  far 
more  terrible  histories  than  those  which 
he  has  narrated.”  And  Le  Laboureur  was 
a  man  who  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  in  that  matter. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  magic-lan¬ 
tern-like  peeps  into  the  past  one  gets  from 
Bran  tome,  and  of  the  way  he  has  of  paint¬ 
ing  a  scene  with  a  slight  and  easy  but 
happy  word  or  two,  here  is  a  peep  at  the 
celebrated  Chancellor  de  I’HdpUal,  —  a 
man  who  was  as  much  out  of  his  place  in 
that  age  as  Brantdme  was  in  and  of  it : — 

“  Another  Cato  he  was,”  says  Brantome, 
“  who  knew  right  well  how  to  censure  and 
correct  the  corrupt  world.  He  had  all  the 
look  of  it  too,  with  his  great  white  beard, 
his  pale  face,  and  his  grave  manners,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  veritable  portrait  of 
St.  Jerom  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  many 
at  Court  called  him  so !  Everybotly  was 
afraid  of  him ;  and,  above  all,  the  magis¬ 
trates,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  I  re¬ 
member  at  Moulms  once  I  had  asked  M. 
d’Estrozze,*  who  was  a  favorite  of  his,  to 
speak  to  him  about  some  business  of  mine, 
which  he  dispatched  for  me  at  once,  and 
kept  Strozzi  and  me  to  dine  with  him. 
We  dined  very, well,  w’e  three  alone  at 
table  in  his  chamber  with  him.  He  gave 
us  nothing  but  bouilli,  though ;  for  that 
was  his  ordinary  fare  at  dinner.  But  all 
dinner-time  there  was  nothing  but  fine 
discourses,  beaux  mots,  and  beautiful  sen¬ 
tences,  which  came  out  of  the  mouth  of 
this  great  personage,  with  now  and  then  a 
pleasant  word  of  jest.  After  dinner  he 
w’as  told  that  two  magistrates,  who  had 
received  nominations  of  President  and 
Councillor,  were  waiting  to  be  admitted 
by  him  into  their  appointments.  He  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  at  once  shown  in,  but 
did  not  rise  or  move  an  inch  from  his 
chair  to  receive  them.  They  were  shaking 


•  This  is  the  fashion  in  which  he  Frenchifies 
the  name  of  Pietro  Strozzi,  the  son  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Filippo  Strozzi,  who  after  his  father’s 
death  in  prison  sought  and  found  a  career  and 
fortune  in  France. 


in  their  shoes  like  leaves  in  the  wind.  He 
had  a  great  book  brought  in  and  placed 
upon  the  table;  opened  it  himself,  and, 
pointing  to  certain  passages,  called  on 
them  to  explain  them,  and  reply  to  his 
questions  upon  them.  They  answered  so 
stupidly  and  so  wide  of  the  mark  that  they 
kept  contradicting  themselves,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  say ;  in  such  sort,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  them  a  lecture,  and 
telling  them  that  they  were  but  asses,  bid 
them  go  back  to  the  schools  again.’  Strozzi 
and  I  were  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner 
the  while,  and  saw  all  the  wry  faces  they 
made,  and  the  fright  of  the  poor  devils, 
who  looked  for  all  the  world  like  men  go¬ 
ing  to  be  hanged.  We  laughed  our  fill 
under  the  chimney.  When  they  had  gone 
out  the  Chancellor  turned  to  us  and  said, 

‘  They  are  a  pretty  pair  of  asses ;  it  ought 
to  lie  heavy  on  the  King’s  conscience  to 
give  magistracies  to  such  people.’  Strozzi 
and  I  said  to  him,  ‘  Possibly,  monsieur, 
you  gave  them  nuts  to  crack  too  hard  for 
their  teeth  ?’  Whereupon  he  laughed  and 
said,  ‘  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  they  were 
very  small  matters  I  asked  them,  and 
things  which  they  ought  to  have  known.’ 
That  will  show,”  concludes  Brantdme, 
“  how  ignorance  fared  before  this  great 
Chancellor — why  the  men  stood  like  male¬ 
factors  before  him !” 

Here  is  a  little  trait  of  the  great  Consta¬ 
ble  de  Montmorenci,  which  gives  a  com¬ 
pleting  touch  to  the  many  characters  his¬ 
torians  have  drawn  of  him,  but  which  as¬ 
suredly  might  be  sought  in  vain  in  any 
other  pages  than  those  of  our  gossiping 
author.  Brantdme  is  remarking  that  he 
was  such  an  excellent  Christian,  and 
“  never  failed  to  maintain  Christianity  in 
himself  as  long  as  he  lasted,  never  derogat¬ 
ing  from  it.”  He  tells  many  stories  of  his 
unbridled  violence,  tyranny,  and  injustice 
with  unqualified  admiration;  but  “he 
never  failed  to  say  and  keep  up  (entreienir) 
his  paternosters  every  morning,  whether 
he  remained  in  the  house,  or  went  out  to 
the  field,  to  the  army.  So  that  it  was  a 
common  saying  among  the  soldiers,  that 
one  must  beware  of  the  paternosters  of  the 
Constable.  For  as  disorders  were  very 
frequent,  he  would  say,  while  mumbling 
and  muttering  his  paternosters  all  the 
time,  ‘  Go  and  fetch  that  fellow,  and  hang 
me  him  up  to  this  tree !’  ‘  Out  with  a  file 
of  harquebusiers  here  before  me  this  in¬ 
stant  for  the  execution  of  thb  man!’ 
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‘  Bum  me  this  village  instantly !’  ‘  Cut  me 
to  pieces  at  once  all  these  villain  peasants, 
who  have  dared  to  hold  this  church  against 
the  King!’  And  all  this  without  ever 
ceasing  from  his  paternosters  till  he  had 
finished  them,  thinking  that  he  would  have 
done  very  wrong  to  put  them  off  to  an¬ 
other  time ;  so  conscientious  was  he !” 

'i’here  is  a  little  anecdote  of  Bayard, 
the  “  Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,” 
which,  despite  the  abundance  of  record 
we  have  of  Bayard,  the  reader  will  thank 
Brantome  for  having  preserved.  It  was 
at  the  retreat  of  Rebec,  so  disastrous  for 
France,  that  Bayard  was  killed,  shot  by 
an  harquebuse  in  the  back  while  protect¬ 
ing  the  retreat.  He  had  been  helped  to 
dismount,  and  was  lying  under  a  tent, 
which  the  courtesy  of  Pescaro,  the  general 
on  the  Spanish  side,  had  ordered  to  be 
placed  over  him  while  he  died.  And  as 
he  thus  lay,  the  regenade  Constable  Bour¬ 
bon,  who  was  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  passed  by  and  said,  “  Ah,  M.  de 
Bayard,  in  truth  I  am  sorry  for  you !” 
To  which  the  dying  hero  replied,  “  For 
the  love  of  Heaven,  monsieur,  do  not  be 
sorr)'  for  me.  I  am  dying  for  my  king 
and  for  my  faith.  Be  sorry  for  yourself ; 
you  are  fighting  against  your  faith  and 
against  your  king!”  Bourbon  hung  his 
head  and  passed  on  without  another  word. 

These  are  the  sort  of  little  incidents 
with  which  Brantome’s  pages  are  filled ; 
and  it  will  be  readily  believed  that,  as  M. 
de  Barante  says,  they  do  more  to  give  the 
reader  a  living  and  vividly-colored  picture 
of  his  times  than  any  other  writer  who  can 
be  named.  Brantome’s  French,  though 
not  difficult,  would  perhaps  he  found  some¬ 
what  puzzling  by  those  who  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  no  French  save  that  of  the 
great  period  of  French  literature.  It  does 
not  follow  that  you  would  understand 
Brant6me  because  you  can  read  Voltaire 
without  difficulty.  But  the  difficulty  of 
some  passages  here  and  there  in  the  pages 
of  the  gossiping  old  soldier  in  retirement, 
arises  as  much  from  his  extreme  careless¬ 
ness  as  from  the  archaisms  of  his  style. 
The  progress  which  the  language  made  in 
the  half  century  before  Brantome  wrote 
was  immense;  and  a  very  little  practice 
will  enable  a  tolerable  French  scholar  to 
read  him  readily. 

Most  of  the  writers,  who  have  belonged 
to  the  category  to  which  Brantome  be¬ 
longs,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  gossips. 


chatting  to  the  reader  of  anything  and 
everything  that  was  in  their  minds,  with¬ 
out  any  literary  pretence,  telling  their 
anecdotes  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  telling 
them,  have  become,  and  have  held  their 
place  as  personal  favorites  with  the  world 
of  readers.  They  have  been,  or  at  all 
events  have  given  the  world  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  were  not  only  pleasant  but 
amiable  men — men  whom  one  would  have 
liked  to  know,  and  have  loved  as  friends. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  Brantome  is 
not  of  this  number.  His  writings  do  not 
leave  the  impression  that  he  was  a  lovea¬ 
ble  man.  Nor  is  the  picture  of  the  old 
man  in  his  retirement,  painting  to  the  life 
an  age  and  a  society  in  which  it  was 
pollution  to  have  lived,  a  pleasing  one. 
His  absurdly  exaggerated  vanity  took  the 
form  of  extreme  selfishness,  and  of  a  sore 
discontent,  which  continually  complained 
that  the  treatment  the  world  had  given  him 
fell  very  short  of  what  his  merit  deserved. 
The  vain-gloriousness  which  was  the  mas¬ 
ter  passion  of  his  nature,  he  considered  to 
be,  and  is  constantly  calling  his  “  grandeur 
d’ime.”  And  this  “  grandeur  d’4me” 
continually  led  him  to  imagine  that  his 
rights,  his  dignity,  his  interests  were  not 
sufficiently  deferred  to  by  those  around 
him.  He  was  continually  engaged  in 
lawsuits  with  those  around  him,  and  these, 
together  with  his  cares  for  the  keeping 
away  of  suitors  from  his  sister-in-law,  seem 
to  have  divided  his  time  with  his  books. 
He  was  constantly  at  law  with  the  monks 
of  his  Abbey  of  Brantome.  He  instituted 
a  suit  against  his  neighbor,  the  Seigneur 
de  Contanho.  He  went  to  law  with  three 
different  people,  because  they  refused  to 
swear  foi  el  hommage  to  him  as  their  seig¬ 
neur;  and  with  resi>ect  to  one  of  these  he 
orders  by  his  will  that  his  heirs  shall  pur¬ 
sue  the  offender  to  the  utmost,  and  disin¬ 
herits  any  one  of  them  who  shall  fail  to  do 
so ;  “  it  not  being  reasonable,”  says  the  will, 
“  to  leave  this  little  wretch  at  rest,  who 
descends  from  a  low  family,  and  whose 
grandfather  was  nothing  but  a  notary.” 

Tliis  will  is  altogether  a  singular  speci¬ 
men  of  pride  and  self-love.  Fearing  to  be 
neglected  in  his  old  age,  he  disinherits 
beforehand  any  of  his  nephews  who  shall 
have  ill-treated  or  neglected  him,  or  not 
made  much  of  him,  and  aided  him  with 
good  offices  and  kindnesses.  He  adds 
this  clause,  which,  as  Monmerque  says, 
would  alone  suffice  to  characterize  the 
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man :  “  If  perchance  I  should  come  to 
have  or  receive  any  injury,  offence,  or  in¬ 
sult,  as,  for  example,  an  attempt  against 
my  life,  either  by  any  member  of  my  own 
family  or  by  a  stranger,  on  which,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  weakness  and  feebleness  of  age, 
I  might  be  unable  to  revenge  myself,  I 
will  and  intend  that  my  nephews  and 
nieces,  or  their  husbands,  shall  pursue  and 
take  vengeance  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  I  should  have  done  in  my  green  and 
vigorous  youth,  during  which  I  may  boast, 
and  I  thank  God  for  it,  that  I  never  re¬ 
ceived  an  injury  without  being  revenged 
on  the  author  of  it  And  those  of  my 
heirs  male,  or  the  husbands  of  my  female 
heirs,  who  shall  neglect  the  said  vengeaqce, 
and  shall  not  perform  it  either  by  arms  or 
by  legal  means,  shall  by  this  my  will  be 
cut  off  from  receiving  any  portion  of  my 
said  property;  and  all  shall  go  to  those 
who  shall  take  vengeance  for  me.  And 
if  all  of  them,  which  I  cannot  believe,  shall 
fail  in  this  duty,  then  I  will  that  all  my 
property  should  go  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris.” 

A  codicil  to  the  same  instrument,  exe¬ 
cuted  on  October  5th,  1613,  appoints  his 
niece  the  Countess  of  Duretal  his  executor. 
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charging  her  with  the  duty  of  publishing  his 
manuscripts.  But  the  Countess  and  her 
advisers  found  this  rather  a  difficult  task 
for  a  lady  to  perform,  considering  the  nature 
of  a  portion  of  the  writings ;  and  Madame 
de  Duretal  contented  herself  with  preserv¬ 
ing  her  uncle’s  manuscripts  in  the  library 
of  the  family  ch&teau.  Moreover,  when 
at  a  later  day  they  were  printed,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  that  Privilege  du  Rot, 
which  their  author  fancied  would  have 
been  given  so  readily.  They  were  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  nine  pocket  volumes, 
in  the  Elzevir  type,  by  the  brothers  Steucker 
at  the  Hague,  but  with  the  name  of  Sam- 
bix  and  the  date  Leyden  on  the  title  page. 
A  new  edition  was  published  at  the  Hague 
in  1740,  in  fifteen  pocket  volumes  of  the 
Elzevir  size.  Sundry  re-impressions  have 
been  published  from  these  two  editions. 
And  in  1787  Bastien  printed  an  edition  in 
eight  volumes,  8vo.,  at  Paris,  but  it  was 
merely  a  reprint  from  that  of  1740.  By 
far  the  best  edition  of  Brantome’s  works 
now  is  that  of  Foucault,  Paris,  1822,  in 
seven  volumes  8vo.,  which  was  printed  to 
form  a  continuation  to  the  Petitot  collec¬ 
tion  of  Me' moires  pour  servirh  rHistoire  de 
France. — From  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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We  stood  upon  the  castle’s  height, 

So  full  of  old  romances  : 

The  moon  above  shone  clear  and  bright, 
And  silvered  all  our  fancies. 

The  Neckar  murmured  in  its  flow. 

The  woods  with  dew  were  weeping, 

And,  lighting  up  the  depths  below. 

The  quiet  town  seemed  sleeping. 

The  battlements  rose  grim  and  still 
In  majesty  before  us, 

And  floating  faintly  up  the  hill 
We  heard  a  students’  chorus. 

Inspired  by  the  brimming  cup. 

Their  words  were  wildly  ringing ; 

They  sang  of  love — and  I  took  up 
The  burden  of  their  singing. 

I  spoke  to  you  :  in  sweet  surprise 
A  little  while  you  hovered ; 

Then  in  the  depths  of  those  gray  eyes 
Your  answer  I  discovered. 
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We  vowed  that  while  the  Neckar’s  flow 
(How  low  the  words  were  spoken  1) 

Ran  undisturbed  these  towers  below, 

Our  troth  should  rest  unbroken. 

Again  beneath  these  walls  I  stand. 

And  here  my  footsteps  linger. 

Where  once  I  pressed  with  loving  hand 
This  token  on  your  finger. 

But  now  the  well-loved  view  I  see 
Its  old  enchantment  misses ; 

The  evening  breeze  sighs  back  to  me 
The  shadows  of  our  kisses ; 

Untired  still  the  Neckar  flows 
In  the  soft  summer  weather ; 

But  last  year’s  leaves  and  last  year’s  vows 
Have  flown  away  together. 

— Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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“  Splish — splash,”  went  that  wretched 
dog  through  the  mud,  his  ears  hanging 
down  and  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

"  Oh  I  the  ugly  dog  1  ”  cried  two  young 
girls  who  were  carrying  home  clothes  from 
the  wash. 

“  Oh !  the  ugly  biute !”  shouted  a  carter; 
and  he  gave  his  whip  a  loud  crack  to 
frighten  him.  But  the  dog  took  no  heed 
of  them.  He  ran  patiently  on,  only  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  crossings  when  there  were  too 
many  carriages  for  him  to  pass,  but  not 
seeming  to  busy  himself  at  all  as  to  what 
people  said,  or  what  they  thought  about 
him. 

He  ran  on  so  for  a  long  way. 

No  doubt  of  it,  he  was  an  ugly  dog. 
He  was  lean  and  scraggy.  His  coat  was 
of  a  dirty  gray  color,  and  in  many  places 
the  hair  was  worn  off  in  patches.  Neither 
were  there  any  tokens  that  he  had  ever 
been  a  handsome  dog,  and  that  his  present 
state  of  wretchedness  was  owing  merely  to 
sudden  misfortune.  He  looked,  on  the 
contrary,  as  though  he  had  always  been 
an  ill-fed  dog,  having  desultory  habits,  no 
home  to  go  to,  and  seldom  anything  better 
to  eat  than  a  chance  bone  or  crust  picked 
up  in  the  gutter.  Yes,  he  was  certainly  a 
miserable  dog. 

But  I  wondered  to  see  him  run  so  obsti¬ 
nately  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  when 
there  was  room  in  plenty  for  him  on  the 
pavement.  He  was  a  small  dog,  and  by 


trotting  close  under  the  shop-fronts  he 
could  have  slipped  unnoticed  through  the 
crowd,  and  not  have  exposed  himself  to  be 
run  over  by  the  cabs  and  whipped  by  the 
carters.  But  no;  he  preferred  the  road 
where  the  mud  was,  and  he  ran  straight 
before  him,  without  looking  right  or  left, 
just  exactly  as  if  he  knew  his  way. 

I  might  have  paid  no  more  attention  to 
this  dog,  for  there  are  enough  of  whom  I 
take  no  notice ;  but  I  observed  that  he  had 
a  collar  round  his  neck,  and  that  to  this 
collar  was  attached  a  basket.  This  set  me 
thinking;  for  a  dog  who  carries  a  basket 
is  either  a  dog  sent  out  on  an  errand,  or  a 
runaway  dog  who  has  left  his  master,  and 
does  not  know  where  to  go.  Now  which 
could  this  one  be  ?  If  he  was  a  dog  that 
ran  on  errands,  why  did  not  his  owners 
feed  him  better,  so  that  his  ribs  should  look 
less  spare  ?  But  if  he  was  a  dog  who  had 
left  his  master,  and  run  away  into  the 
world  to  face  care  and  trouble  alone,  what 
hardships  or  what  cruelties  had  he  had  to 
suffer,  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a 
step  in  despair  ?  I  felt  I  should  like  to 
have  these  questions  answered,  for  there 
was  something  of  mystery  in  them ;  I  there¬ 
fore  followed  the  dog. 

We  were  in  Oxford  Street,  in  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  between  the  Marble  Arch 
and  Duke  Street,  and  the  dog  was  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  Regent  Circus.  It 
was  a  dull  wet  day  in  winter ;  the  rain  had 
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been  falling.  A  gray  fog  was  spreading 
its  vapors  along  the  road,  and  every  one 
looked  cold  and  uncomfortable.  A  few 
shops  were  being  lighted  up  here  and  there, 
for  evening  was  setting  in.  But  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  glare  of  the  gas  and  the 
occasional  glow  of  the  red  coal  fires  burn¬ 
ing  cheerily  in  the  grates  of  ground-floor 
parlors,  only  served  to  make  the  streets 
seem  more  dark  and  dreary.  And  yet  the 
dog  went  pattering  on,  going  at  a  sort  of 
quick  jog  trot  pace,  keeping  his  ears  al¬ 
ways  down,  and  paying  no  attention  either 
to  the  omnibuses  that  rolled  by  him,  the 
costermongers  who  swore  at  him,  or  the 
other  dogs  who  stopped  at  times  with  a 
puzzled  air,  and  gazed  at  him  with  silent 
wonder.  I  had  to  step  out  fast  to  keep  up 
with  him.  It  is  astonishing  how  that 
squalid  dog  could  trot.  I  was  afraid  more 
than  once  that  he  would  distance  me,  but, 
thanks  to  the  knack  he  had  of  always 
keeping  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  I  was 
prevented  from  losing  sight  of  him.  We 
passed  North  Audley  Street,  after  that 
Duke  Street,  and  we  then  came  opposite 
a  small  street  which  forms  a  very  narrow 
and  dirty  thoroughfare  at  the  end  which  is 
nearest  Oxford  Street.  Here  the  dog 
paused  for  a  moment  and  appeared  to  hesi¬ 
tate  as  to  what  he  should  do.  He  made  a 
few  steps  forward,  then  receded ;  but, 
finally,  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
entered  the  street,  still  trotting.  There 
was  no  one  there.  The  dim  drizzling  rain, 
which  had  l>egun  to  fall  again,  the  cold, 
and  the  fog  had  all  scared  away  the  habi¬ 
tual  frequenters  of  the  one  or  two  sordid 
cook-shops  that  line  both  sides  of  the  way. 
There  was  only  a  rag-and-bone-man  sort¬ 
ing  broken  bottles  at  his  door  and  cough¬ 
ing  wheezily  from  old  age  and  misery. 
The  dog  w'ent  on.  The  street  grows 
wider  as  one  proceeds,  and  the  houses  also 
become  better  and  cleaner.  I  asked  my¬ 
self  whether  the  dog  could  possibly  have 
his  home  about  here,  and  whether  he 
would  not  suddenly  disappear  down  an 
area,  in  which  case  the  romance  of  the 
thing  would  have  been  ended,  and  I  should 
have  liad  my  walk  for  nothing.  But  no, 
he  turned  abruptly  off  at  a  mews,  and, 
after  a  few  seconds  of  the  same  apparent 
hesitation  as  before,  slackened  his  pace  and 
stopped  opposite  a  public-house. 

A  mews  is  never  quite  empty.  There 
are  always  grooms  loafing  about  in  door¬ 
ways,  or  stable-boys  going  in  and  out  of 


washhouses.  At  the  moment  when  the 
dog  and  I  appeared  a  coachman  was  har¬ 
nessing  two  horses  to  a  brougham,  and  a 
couple  of  men  were  helping  him.  Oppo¬ 
site,  and  exchanging  remarks  with  them 
from  the  threshold  of  the  public-house, 
stood  a  servant  in  breeches  smoking  a 
long  clay  pipe ;  the  dog  was  standing  still ; 
but  all  at  once,  before  I  had  had  time  to 
suspect  what  was  going  to  happen,  he  rose 
up  on  his  hind  legs  and  commenced  walk¬ 
ing  gravely  round  in  circles. 

The  man  with  the  breeches  and  the  clay 
pipe  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise.  The  two 
others  and  the  coachman  raised  their  heads, 
and,  upon  seeing  this  strange  sight,  left 
their  work  and  clustered  up  to  look.  A 
few  more  people  attracted  by  the  noise 
came  and  joined  us.  We  soon  formed  a 
ring. 

It  seemed  to  please  the  dog  to  see  us  all 
around  him*,  for  he  gravely  wagged  his  tail 
once  to  and  fro,  and  tried  to  put  more  spirit 
into  his  exercise.  He  walked  five  times 
round  on  his  hinder  legs,  looking  fixedly 
before  him  like  a  soldier  on  duty,  and  doing 
his  best,  poor  dog  ! — I  could  see  that — to 
make  us  laugh.  For  my  part,  seeing  the 
others  remain  speechless  in  their  astonish¬ 
ment,  I  laughed  aloud  to  encourage  him  ; 
but  shall  I  say  the  truth  ?  I  felt  more  ready 
to  crv.  There  was  something  inexpressibly 
sad  in  the  serious  expression  of  this  lonely 
dog,  performing  by  himself  a  few  tricks 
that  some  absent  master  had  taught  him, 
and  doing  so  of  his  own  accord,  with  some 
secret  end  in  view  that  he  himself  only 
could  know  of.  After  taking  a  moment’s 
rest  he  set  to  work  again,  but  this  time  on 
his  fore-feet,  pretending  to  stand  on  his 
head.  And  what  a  poor,  intelligent  head 
it  was,  as  almost  shaving  the  ground,  it 
looked  appealingly  at  us  all,  and  seemed  to 
say :  “  Please  do  not  play  any  pranks  with 
me,  for  really  I  am  not  doing  this  for  fun.” 
When  _he  had  walked  round  on  his  head 
until  he  was  weary,  he  lay  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  ring  and  made  believe  to 
be  dead.  He  went  through  all  the 
convulsions  of  a  dying  dog,  breathing 
heavily,  panting,  suffering  his  lower  jaw  to 
fall,  and  then  ttirning  over  motionless. 
And  he  did  this  so  well  that  a  stout,  honest¬ 
faced  woman,  who  had  been  looking  on 
without  laughing,  exclaimed,  “  Poor  beast !” 
and  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall,  but  not  one  of 
us  thought  of  moving,  only  the  dog,  when 
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he  had  lain  dead  a  minute,  got  up  and 
shook  himself,  to  show  us  all  that  the  per¬ 
formance  was  ended.  He  had  displayed 
the  extent  of  what  he  knew,  and  now  came 
forward  to  receive  his  fee.  He  stood  up 
on  his  hind  legs  again,  and,  walking  to  each 
of  us  separately,  assumed  the  posture  that 
is  popularly  known  as  “  begging.”  I  was 
the  first  to  whom  he  came.  He  gazed  at 
me  inquiringly  with  his  soft  eyes  wide 
opened,  and  followed  my  hand  patiently  to 
my  waistcoat  pocket.  The  basket  round 
his  neck  was  a  round  one  with  a  lid  to  it 
tied  down  with  string,  and  a  little  slit  in 
the  lid  through  which  to  put  in  money.  I 
dropped  in  a  shilling,  and  stooped  down  to 
read  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper  I  saw  hang¬ 
ing  loo^ly  from  the  collar.  It  bore  these 
words,  written  in  a  shaky  hand  :  “  This  is 
the  dog  of  a  poor  man  who  is  bed-stricken ; 
he  earns  the  bread  of  his  master.  Good 
people,  do  not  keep  him  from  returning  to 
his  home.”  The  dog  thanked  me  for  my 
offering  by  wagging  his  tail,  and  then 
passed  on  to  my  neighbor.  Human  nature 
must  be  kinder  than  people  think,  for  there 
was  not  one  of  the  spectators — not  even  he 
with  the  breeches  and  the  clay  pipe,  whose 
face  had  impressed  me  unfavorably, — ^but 
gave  the  dog  something.  As  for  him, 
when  he  had  gone  his  round,  he  barked 
two  or  three  times  to  say  good-bye,  and. 
then  pattered  contentedly  away  at  the 
same  jog-trot  pace  he  had  come. 

He  went  up  the  street,  and  I  followed 
him,  but  when  we  had  reached  Oxford 
Street  he  quickened  suddenly,  and  began 
to  run  hard,  as  if  his  day  was  ended  and 
he  wanted  to  get  home.  Evening  had 
quite  fallen  by  this  time,  and  I  felt  it  would 
be  useless  to  go  after  my  four-legged  mys¬ 
tery  on  foot,  so  I  called  a  cab,  and  said : 
“  Follow  that  dog,”  very  much  to  the  dri¬ 
ver's  amazement. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  part  of  Oxford 
Street  in  which  we  were  to  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  where  the  small  dog  led  me. 
But  I  should  have  understood  the  journey 
had  it  not  been  made  at  such  a  furious 
pace.  The  dog  never  once  looked  round. 
Twenty  times  I  thought  he  would  be 
crushed  by  passing  vans  or  carriages ;  but 
somehow  he  got  through  it.  He  had  an 
extraordinary  tact  for  finding  a  passage 
between  horses’  hoofs,  and,  like  a  true 
London  dog  as  he  was,  he  showed  inti¬ 
mate  familiarity  with  all  the  intricacies  of 
crossings.  Still,  it  was  some  relief  to  me. 


both  on  his  own  account  and  on  mine, 
when  I  saw  him  branch  off  at  last.  I  was 
beginning  to  fear  that  he  would  never 
stop,  that  he  had  something  of  the  wander¬ 
ing  Jew  in  him.  It  seemed  impossible  that, 
without  taking  any  rest,  without  even  paus¬ 
ing  for  an  instant  to  draw  breath,  such  a 
very  lean  dog  should  keep  on  going  so 
long.  Tottenham  Court  Road  (this  was 
about  eighteen  months  ago)  used  to  be  a 
sort  of  fair  at  night-time.  It  is  a  lengthy 
highway  running  amidst  a  tangled  network 
of  sorry  streets,  the  population  of  which, 
from  dusk  until  the  hour  when  the  public- 
houses  close,  used  to  spread  hungry  and  idle 
amongst  the  countless  booths  which  had 
then  not  yet  been  swept  away,  and  where 
shell-fish,  sour  fruit,  and  indigestible-look¬ 
ing  meat  were  sold  by  yelling  coster¬ 
mongers.  On  the  night  in  question,  when 
I  went  there  in  pursuit  of  the  dog,  I  foresaw 
that  I  should  be  led  to  one  of  those  sickly 
nests  of  fever,  where  poverty,  disease,  and 
miser}-  have  their  abodes  set  up  in  perma¬ 
nence  ;  and  I  was  not  wrong. 

The  dog,  running  faster  than  ever  now, 
as  if  he  felt  more  afraid  for  his  basket 
amongst  these  ravenous  crowds  than  he 
had  done  at  the  West  End,  bolted  sud¬ 
denly  up  a  narrow  side  street,  where  there 
was  no  room  for  a  cab  to  pass.  I  paid  the 
driver,  and  jumped  out.  It  was  a  filthy 
street,  but  that  was  a  secondary  matter. 
Where  the  dog  went  I  would  go ;  and  thus 
I  dodged  after  him,  first  down  a  crooked 
alley,  then  through  a  foul  court,  and  lastly 
up  a  passage  where  it  was  pitch  dark. 
Here  I  groped  my  way  along  a  damp 
w-all,  and  stumbled  upon  the  first  step  of  a 
staircase.  Bein^  a  smoker,  however,  I 
had  some  vesuvians  about  me.  I  struck 
one,  lit  a  piece  of  twisted  paper  with  it, 
and  by  the  moment’s  flame  I  thus  ob¬ 
tained  descried  the  dog  making  his  way  up 
a  creaky  flight  of  wooden  steps,  battered 
in  places  and  rotting  from  mould.  He 
barked  when  he  saw  the  light,  and  growled 
uneasily.  But  I  softened  my  voice,  and 
cried  out,  “  Good  dog !  good  dog  I”  trying 
thereby  to  appease  him.  I  suppose  his  in¬ 
stinct  told  him  that  I  was  not  an  enemy, 
for  he  turned  round  to  sniff  my  trousers, 
and  when  I  struck  a  second  vesuvian  he 
consented  to  my  accompanying  him  with¬ 
out  doing  anything  else  but  continue  his 
sniffing.  We  went  up  three  stories  in  this 
way,  until  we  reached  the  garret  floor. 
There  were  two  doors  face  to  face,  and  one 
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of  them  had  a  latch  with  a  piece  of  string 
tied  to  it.  The  string  dangled  with  a  loop 
at  its  end  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground.  I'he  dog  raised  one  of  his  fore¬ 
paws,  pressed  it  on  the  loop,  and  by 
this  means  opened  the  door.  We  both 
walked  in  together. 

There  was  a  rushlight  burning  in  the 
neck  of  a  ginger-beer  bottle.  There 
was  an  empty  saucepan  in  a  grate  with¬ 
out  a  fire.  Some  tattered  clothes  were 
hanging  on  the  back  of  a  broken  chair, 
and  some  bits  of  plaster,  fallen  from  a 
cracked  ceiling,  were  encumbering  the 
floor.  On  the  splintered  deal  table  was  a 
plate  with  a  solitary  bone  on  it,  and  next 
to  it  a  cup  with  the  handle  gone.  I  turn¬ 
ed  from  the  sight  of  these  things  to  a  mat¬ 
tress  laid  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The 
light  was  rendered  so  flickering  by  the 
gusts  of  wind  that  swept  through  the  win¬ 
dow — to  which  bits  of  newspaper  had 
been  pasted  for  want  of  glass — that  I 
could  not  at  first  distinguish  very  clearly 
where  I  was,  and  what  I  saw.  I  could 
only  hear  the  affectionate  whinings  of  the 
dog,  and  vaguely  see  him  leaping  upon 
some  one  against  whom  he  was  rubbing 
his  head,  and  whose  face  he  was.  licking 
with  an  exuberance  of  love..  I  heard  a 
voice,  too — but  a  voice  so  husky  and 
broken,  that  it  resembled  a  whisfwir — re- 
l)eat  feebly,  “  Good  dog — good  Jim !”  and 
then  I-  saw  a  hand  untie  the  basket,  and 
heard  the  sound  of  money  poured  out  on 
the  couch. 

“  Good  Jim ! — good  Jim !”  went  on  the 
cracked  voice;  and  it  began  counting, 
“One,  two.  Oh,  good  Jim! — good  Jiml 
here’s  a  shilling.  One-and-threepence,  one- 
and-ninepence,  two  shillings.  Oh,  good 

dog !  three  and  a  penny,  three  and - ” 

But  here  followed  a  terrified  shriek. 

“  Who’s  that  ?’’  cried  the  man,  cover¬ 
ing  up  the  money  with  his  sheet,  and  he 
looked  at  me,  livid  and  haggard  with  the 
ague  of  fever. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened,”  I  said ;  “  I  am 
come  to  do  you  no  harm.  I  am  a  friend. 
I  have  followed  your  dog  home,  and  I  de¬ 
sire  to  help  you  if  you  are  in  need.” 

He  seemed  to  be  a  man  about  fifty,  for 
his  hair  was  not  all  gray ;  but  the  ghastly 
hollowness  of  his  cheeks,  the  emaciated 
condition  of  his  body,  and,  above  all,  the 
gleam  of  disease  in  his  burning  eyes,  made 
him  older  than  a  man  of  ninety,  for  they 
told,  more  plainly  than  words  could  have 
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told  that  he  had  already  one  foot  within 
l^s  grave. 

My  tone  and  my  appearance  seemed  to 
reassure  him ;  but  he  continued  to  hide 
his  money. 

“  I  am  a  poor  man,  sir,”  he  gasped,  “  a 
very  poor  man.  I  have  nothing  but  what 
my  dog  earns  me,  and  that’s  nothing.  He 
goes  out  to  idle ;  and  if  he  picks  up  a  few 
pence  ”  (here  the  man  had  a  fit  of  hectic 
coughing)— “  if  he  picks  up  a  few  pence, 
sir,  it’s  all  he  do  pick  up.” 

I  felt  my  heart  ache,  for  I  guessed  the 
truth. 

“  He’s  not  an  idle  dog,”  I  said.  “  Has 
he  not  earned  you  more  than  three  shil¬ 
lings  to  day  ?” 

“  Oh,  no,  sir — no,  sir ;  it’s  threepence,” 
protest^  the  miser,  trembling.  “  It’s 
threepence — threepence,  sir.  Look  and 
see.” 

And  he  held  up  three  copper  coins  from 
out  of  his  covering. 

“  You  are  very  ill,  my  man,”  I  said,  ap¬ 
proaching  his  mattress.  “You  must  let 
me  send  you  a  doctor.” 

“  Oh,  sir  1  no,  no ;  I — I’ve  no  money  to 
give  them.  Let  me  alone,  please.  I’m 
not  ill :  I  shall  be  well  to-morrow.  It’s 
nothing  but  a  cold — a — a  cold.” 

His  dog  was  continuing  to  lick  his  face. 
I  remembered  that  the  poor  brute  had  not 
eaten. 

“  Your  dog  must  be  hungry,”  I  observ¬ 
ed  ;  “  shall  I  give  him  this  l^ne  ?  He  has 
earned  it  welL” 

“  Oh,  God !— oh,  God !  Let  that  bone- 
alone,”  faltered  the  unhappy  wretch,  try¬ 
ing  to  rise ;  “  it’s  my  supper  for  to-night. 
Jim  doesn’t  want  anything :  he  picks  up 
plenty  in  the  streets.  Oh ! — oh !  1  shall 

starve  if  you  give  him  that  bone.” 

“  I  will  buy  you  something  to  eat,’*  I 
answered,  taking  up  the  bone, -to  which 
there  was  no  particle  of  flesh  left  “  Here, 
Jim,”  said  I,  holding  it  out  But  the  dog, 
instead  of  accepting  the  bone,  looked  wist¬ 
fully  at  his  master  to  ask  for  leave. 

“No!  no!  Jim,”  panted  the  miser  fear¬ 
fully  ;  and  the  dog  turned  away  his  head, 
refusing  to  be  enticed. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  laid  up  like 
this  ?”  was  my  next  question.  I  was 
growing  sick  at  heart 

“  Ten  weeks,  sir — oh,  ten  weeks,”  groan¬ 
ed  the  man — who  had  caught  the  bone 
out  of  my  hand  and  thrust  it  under  his 
pillow — “  ten  weeks ;  and  when  I  fell  ill, 
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the  dog  went  out  one  morning  and  brought 
me  back  a  penny  in  his  mouth.  Sinc^ 
then  I  bought  him  a  basket,  and  he  goes 
out  every  day  ....  but  he’s— he’s  idle,  sir 
—he’s  iale ;  he  brings  me  nothing  to  what 
he  used  to  do  when  we  went  out  together. 
Yea— oh,  yes  I  he’s  an  idle  dog !” 

•  •  •  • 

But  why  prolong  such  a  dialogue  ?  Is 
there  anything  more  depressing  than  the 
sight  of  moral  infirmity  coupled  with  bo¬ 
dily  disease  ?  This  palsied  miser  was  a 
rich  man ;  at  least  rich  cora[>arativcly  to 
his  station.  He  had  made  himself  a  small 
fortune  by  the  intelligence  of  his  dog,  and 
his  sudden  illness,  instead  of  reducing  him 
to  poverty,  had,  on  the  contrary,  only  add¬ 
ed  to  his  means.  The  dog  earned  more 
alone  than  he  had  ever  earned  with 
his  master.  Each  morning  at  the  break 
of  day,  he  went  out  with  his  empty 
basket,  and  every  night  at  sunset  he  re¬ 
turned  with  it  half  full.  I  learned  this 
from  the  miser’s  neighbors ;  honest  people, 
though  poor,  who  pretended  to  believe  in 
the  fevered  wretch’s  tales  of  want,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  not  have  cause  to  dread 
them,  and  so  refuse  their  necessary  ser¬ 
vices. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  innate  un¬ 
suspected  delicacy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
working  poor.  These  rough  and  uncouth, 
but  kindly  natures,  tend^  the  graceless 
miser  in  his  sickness.  They  bought  his 
food  for  him,  they  washed  his  linen,  and 
they  asked  for  no  payment  for  anything 
they  did.  As  for  the  unhapy  man’s  gold, 
it  was  at  their  mercy ;  but  the  thought  of 
touching  it  never  seemed  to  cross  their 
minds. 

“  Only,”  said  one  with  a  naive  accent, 
“  I  think,  sir,  ’t  will  be  better  when  he’s  laid 
in  the  ground.  His  money  might  be  good 
then  to  some  as  would  make  use  of  it” 

“And  the  dog?”  I  murmured  reflec¬ 
tively. 

“  The  dog’s  his  fnend,  sir,”  was  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  answer,  “and  he  won’t  live  long  when 
his  master’s  gone.” 

And  these  words  were  prophecy.  I 


sent  for  a  doctor,  for  a  nurse,  and  for 
nourishing  food,  to  battle  against  death ; 
but  our  efforts  were  useless.  The  miser 
lived  a  week,  and  upon  each  of  the  seven 
days  the  dog  went  out  according  to  his 
habit,  with  his  basket  round  his  neck, 
and  remained  out  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
till  dusk.  Sometimes  I  followed  him  from 
morning  till  evening,  seeing  which,  and  re¬ 
membering  my  face  as  that  which  stood 
daily  by  his  master’s  bedside,  he  wagged 
his  tail  at  my  approach,  and  consented  to 
walk  at  my  heels.  One  night  the  miser 
died,  and  on  the  morrow  Jim  didnot  go  out. 
He  had  missed  his  master  the  night  before, 
and  guessed  that  they  had  put  him  in  the 
long  black  box  that  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  When  the  men  came  to 
carry  away  this  long  black  box,  the  dog 
went  after  them  and  cried.  He  followed 
the  coffin  to  the  cemetery,  where  he  and 
I  were  the  only  spectators  besides  the 
curate,  the  sexton,  and  the  undertaker’s 
men.  When  the  earth  was  thrown  in,  he 
looked  at  me  plaintively  to  know  what  it 
meant,  and  when  the  burial  was  over,  he 
wished  to  remain  near  the  open  tomb, 
waiting  till  his  master  should  rise.  I  took 
him  home  with  me,  but  he  would  not  eat, 
and  next  morning  at  sunrise  he  howled  for 
his  basket.  It  was  no  use  keeping  him, 
so  I  tied  the  basket  round  his  neck,  and 
sent  him  out. 

That  evening,  foreseeing  what  would 
happen,  I  went  to  the  cemetery.  'Fhe  dog 
arrived  at  nightfall,  with  his  basket  full  of 
pience,  and  I  turned  them  all  out  upon  the 
grave.  “  Come  home,  Jim,”  I  said,  with 
the  tears  rising  to  my  eyes;  but  he  whined 
mournfully,  and  tried  to  scratch  up  the 
earth.  Twice  more  he  went  out  like  this 
all  day,  and  brought  back  money  for  his 
master ;  but  on  the  third  evening,  finding 
that  the  pence  on  the  grave  remained  un¬ 
touched,  he  suffered  me,  without  resist¬ 
ance,  to  take  off  his  collar,  and  lay  down 
at  his  full  length  near  the  miser’s  last  sleep¬ 
ing-place. 

The  next  morning  he  did  not  go  on  his 
rounds,  fcH  he  was  dead  I 
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BRET  HARTE. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  subject  of  our  sketch  and  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  portrait  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  the  i)resent  number  of  the  Eclectic, 
has  so  recently  risen  into  the  literary  firma¬ 
ment  that  he  has  not  yet  found  his  way 
into  the  cyclopedias  and  dictionaries  of 
biography,  and  all  that  we  know  of  his  life 
is  from  hearsay  and  current  newspaper 
gossip. 

According  to  these,  Francis  Bret 
Harte  was  bom  at  Albany,  New-York, 
some  time  in  1837.  His  father  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Albany  Female  Seminary,  and 
died  while  our  author  was  still  a  child, 
leaving  his  widow  almost  entirely  unpro¬ 
vided  for.  After  the  usual  time  spent  at 
the  public  schools,  Mr.  Harte  spent  a  little 
time  in  New-York  City  as  clerk  in  a  store ; 
but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  accompanied  by  his  mother.  This 
was  in  1854,  in  the  height  of  the  “  gold 
fever,'’  and  young  Harte  walked  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  mines  at  Sonora, 
where  he  opened  a  school — perhaps  the 
roost  unpromising  and  discouraging  expe¬ 
riment  for  such  a  time  and  place  that 
could  well  have  been  chosen.  The  expe¬ 
riment  was  brief,  and  he  then  became 
miner  for  a  short  time,  subsequently  enter¬ 
ing  as  compositor  a  newspaper  office  at 
Eureka.  This  did  not  prove  a  congenial 
field  of  effort,  and  before  long  we  find  him 
back  at  San  Francisco,  working  awhile  as 
compositor  in  the  office  of  The  Golden 
Era,  and  then  as  editor  of  that  paper. 
Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Webb, 
he  founded  The  Cali/ornian,  which  had  a 


brilliant  but  brief  career;  and  held  po¬ 
sitions  successively  in  the  offices  of  the 
Surveyor-General  and  the  U.  S.  Marshal, 
and  at  the  Branch  Mint.  When  the  Over¬ 
land  Monthly  was  started,  in  1868,  Mr. 
Harte  was  selected  to  edit  it,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  his  pen  which  gave 
that  magazine  its  great  success  and  popu¬ 
larity.  He  contributed  to  its  pages  “  I'he 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  “  The  Outcasts 
of  Poker  Flat,”  “  Tennessee’s  Partner,” 
and  all  his  roost  famous  stories,  as  well  as 
“  The  Heathen  Chinee  ”  and  other  charac¬ 
teristic  poems.  These  poems  and  stories 
have  b^n  copied  and  read  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken ;  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  agreed  that  they  are  characteristic  of 
a  genius  as  fresh,  original,  and  unique 
as  any  American  letters  have  known. 
Dickens  is  said  to  have  pronounced  **  The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp”  the  best  short 
story  in  the  language ;  and  several  of  the 
earlier  stories  are  hardly  inferior.  “The 
Heathen  Chinee”  really  founded  a  school 
of  poetry,  though  we  think  it  will  not  per¬ 
manently  hold  place  among  the  author’s 
best  productions.  In  1870,  Mr.  Harte  re¬ 
linquished  the  editorship  of  the  Overland, 
and  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  made 
an  engagement  with  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.  Since  that  time  he  has  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits,  un¬ 
til  the  present  season,  during  which  he  has 
won  new  laurels  as  a  lecturer.  His  works 
at  the  present  time  include  three  volumes 
of  stories  and  sketches,  and  two  of  poems. 
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ThkPhiixmophyof  Art.  H.  Taint.  Trans¬ 
lated  bjr  Jtkn  Durand.  New-York:  Holt  & 
Williams. 

A  new  edition  of  this  brilliant  and  suggestive 
little  volume  will  be  welcomed  doubtless  by  all 
students  of  art,  and  by  that  portion  of  the  general 
public  which  is  interested  in  art  matters.  It  is  the 
work  which  first  introduced  Taine  to  the  American 
public,  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  examination, 
for  in  it  the  author  gives  the  groundwork  or 
philosophical  theory  on  which  are  based  all  those 
other  works  which  have  since  made  him  famous. 
Like  all  Taine’s  writings,  “  The  Philosophy  of 


Art  ’’  is  wonderfully  fascinating,  ludd,  and  plausi¬ 
ble;  but  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the 
theory  which  it  propounds,  the  striking  and  well- 
selected  facts  by  which  it  is  fortified,  and  its 
apparent  harmony  with  the  general  tendency  of 
philosophical  thought,  it  seems  to  us  the  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  least-convincing  of  the  author’s 
works.  The  dictum  that  Art — including  in  this 
generic  term  the  five  great  arts  of  Poetry,  Paint¬ 
ing,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Music — is  mere¬ 
ly  imitation  of  nature,”  is  as  old  as  Aristotle, 
but  has  never  yet  received  the  adhesion  of  any 
considerable  body  of  thinkers.  Even  in  Taine’s 
hands  it  fails  to  explain  some  of  the  most  charac- 
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teristic  phenomena  of  the  subject:  why,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  pre-Raphaelites  who  work  on  this 
theory  have  failed  utterly  to  justify  their  ex¬ 
istence  ;  and  why,  in  those  periods  when  Realism 
has  been  roost  slavishly  sought  after.  Art  has 
always  declined  in  character.  In  his  paragraphs 
on  Gothic  architecture,  on  music,  and  on  the 
Renaissance,  Taine  himself  uses  arguments  and 
illustrations  which  prove  the  insufficiency  of  his 
theory,  unless  he  includes  all  the  outcome  of 
man’s  intellect  and  imagination  among  the  things 
of  “objective  nature.”  But,  however  we  may 
hesitate  in  accepting  the  author’s  position,  no 
one  should  fail  to  read  this  little  book.  It  is 
full  of  valuaUe  suggestions,  criticisms,  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  all  kinds,  and  is  written  in  Tune’s 
most  brilliant  style. 

As  an  example  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  entire 
work  is  written,  we  quote  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph,  in  which  M.  Taine  disposes  of  the  ignorant 
cant  about  “  the  age  of  Art  ”  having  passed,  and 
the  futility  of  modem  effort : 

You  have  observed  that  each  situation  produces 
a  certain  state  of  mind  followed  by  a  corresponding 
class  of  works  of  art.  This  is  why  every  situation 
must  produce  a  new  state  of  mind,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  new  class  of  works ;  and,  therefore,  why 
tne  social  medium  of  the  present  day,  now  in  the 
course  of  formation,  ought  to  produce  its  own 
works  like  the  social  mediums  that  have  gone  be¬ 
fore  it . Accordingly,  it  need  not  be  said 

in  these  days  that  art  is  exhausted.  It  is  true 
that  certain  schools  no  longer  exist  and  can  no 
longer  be  revived ;  that  certain  arts  languish,  and 
that  the  future  upon  which  we  are  entering  does 
not  promise  to  furnish  the  aliment  that  these 
require.  But  art  itself,  which  is  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  and  expressing  the  leading;  character 
of  objects,  is  as  enduring  as  the  civilization  of 
which  it  is  the  best  and  earliest  fruit.  What  its 
forms  will  be,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide  ; 
we  have  the  right  to  affirm  that  new  forms  wilt 
arise,  and  an  appropriate  mould  be  found  in 
which  to  cast  them.  We  have  only  to  open  our 
eyes  to  see  a  change  going  on  in  the  condition  of 
men,  and  consequently  in  their  minds,  so  pro 
found,  so  universal,  and  so  rapid  that  no  other 
century  has  witnessed  the  like  of  it.  The  three 
causes  that  have  formed  the  modem  mind  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  with  increasing  efficacy.  You  are 
all  aware  that  discoveries  in  the  positive  sciences 
are  multiplying  daily ;  that  geology,  organic 
chemistry,  history,  entire  branches  of  physics  and 
zooio^,  are  contemporary  productions ;  that  the 
g^owm  of  experience  is  infinite,  and  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  discovery  unlimited ;  that  means  oi'  com¬ 
munication  and  transport,  cultivation,  trade, 
mechanical  contrivances,  all  the  elements  of 
human  power,  are  yearly  spreading  and  concen¬ 
trating  ^yond  exp^tation.  None  of  you  are 
ignorant  that  the  political  machine  works  smoother 
in  the  same  sense  ;  that  communities,  becoming 
more  rational  and  humane,  are  watchful  of  inter¬ 
nal  order,  protecting  talent,  aiding  the  feeble  and 
the  poor ;  in  short,  that  everywhere,  and  in  every 
way,  man  is  cultivating  his  intellectual  faculties 
ana  ameliorating  his  social  condition.  We  can 
not,  accordingly,  deny  that  men’s  habits,  ideas. 


and  condition  transform  themselves,  nor  reject 
this  consequence,  that  such  renewal  of  minds  and 
things  brings  along  with  it  a  renewal  of  art.  The 
first  period  of  this  evolution  gave  rise  to  the 
glorious  French  school  of  1830 ;  it  remains  for  us 
to  witness  the  second — the  held  which  is  open  to 
your  labor.  On  its  very  threshold  you  have  a  risht 
to  augur  well  of  your  century  and  yourselves ;  Tor 
the  patient  study  we  have  just  terminated  shows 
you  that  to  produce  beautiful  works  the  sole  con¬ 
dition  necessary  is  that  which  the  great  Goethe 
indicated :  “  Fill  your  mind  and  heart,  however 
large,  with  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  your  age, 
and  the  work  will  follow.” 

Little  Hodge.  By  the  author  of  “Ginx’s 

Baby.”  New-York :  Dodd  &  Mead. 

“  Little  Hodge”  is  beyond  doubt  the  grimmest 
“  Christmas  story”  that  was  ever  contributed  to 
that  joyous  and  festive  season ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  characteristic  of  Mr.  Jenkins’s  sardonic 
humor  that  he  should  put  it  forth  at  a  time  when 
the  English  market,  since  the  days  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol,  is  flooded  with  sentimental  stories  in 
which  suffering  itself  is  in  masquerade  and  every 
thing  turns  out  well  for  everybody. 

In  “  Ginx’s  Baby,”  as  the  reader  will  recol- 
lect,  the  author  made  a  terribly  effective  satire 
upon  the  methods  of  dealing  with  pauperism  in 
the  large  cities.  “  Little  Hodge”  deals  in  the 
same  way  with  the  agricultural  laborer  as  he  is 
found  in  certain  parts  of  England,  and  was  sug¬ 
gested  probably  by  the  agitation  on  the  condition 
of  these  laborers  which  has  been  going  on  in 
England  for  a  year  or  two  past.  If  less  biting 
and  witty  than  “Ginx’s  Baby”  the  narrative  is 
unutterably  painful,  and  that  the  facts  which  it 
presents  are  not  exaggerated,  we  know  from 
what  we  read  in  official  reports  last  summer  when 
the  agitation  referred  to  was  at  its  highest. 

Only  a  week  or  two  since  the  leading  London  jour¬ 
nals  were  discussing  a  case  which  had  just  come  to 
light  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
where  a  whole  family  were  found  living  in  a  little 
pen  containing  two  rooms,  each  six  feet  by  nine, 
the  lower  room  having  no  window  at  all,  and  the 
upper  one  having  a  small  square  aperture  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  a  rag.  The  family  consisted  of  the 
father,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter.  This  daughter, 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  her 
father  and  a  grown-up  brother,  and  at  the  time 
of  her  arrest  was  sick  with  her  third  child.  When 
examined  by  the  justice,  she  did  not  know  how 
old  she  was,  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by 
right  and  wrong,  and  when  asked  if  she  would 
like  to  lead  a  better  life  if  a  place  were  found  her, 
answered  No  1  The  worst  of  this  case  is  that  it  is 
not  exceptional ;  parallels  to  it  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  agricultural  and  mining  districts ;  and  we 
may  well  ask  ourselves,  as  we  read  of  it  with 
horror,  whether  this  boasted  modem  civilization 
is  indeed  but  a  thin  veneer  covering  a  barbarism 
the  more  frightful  and  debasing  because  of  its 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  aspects  of  civilized 
life. 
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“  Little  Hodge”  will  hare  a  good  influence  in 
directing  public  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  it  is 
very  dramatically  and  well  written ; — so  well,  in 
fact,  that  one  can  not  liut  regret  the  absurd  episodes 
which  the  author  introduces  in  the  shape  of  the 
love  story,  and  Mr.  Jehoiachin  Settle.”  Before 
Mr.  Jenkins  writes  again  with  an  eye  to  ”  my 
American  readers,”  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
American  reader  can  convince  him  that  a  man 
holding  the  position  in  this  State  which  he  assigns 
to  Mr.  5>ettle  would  very  likely  be  one  whose 
education  and  bearing  it  would  be  hard  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  those  of  Mr.  Jenkins  himself. 
Such  a  character  as  Mr.  Jehoiachin  Settle  assumes 
in  the  author’s  mind  is  certainly  not  to  be  found 
in  America,  and  if  Mr.  Jenkins  knows  him  he 
would  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  science  by 
placing  him  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Wonders  of  Sculpture.  From  the 

French  of  Louis  Viardot,  New -York  :  Scrib¬ 
ner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  entertain¬ 
ing  volumes  of  the  “  Illustrated  Library  of  Won¬ 
ders,"  and  forms  a  companion  volume  to  the 
same  author’s  “Wonders  of  Painting,”  which 
has  already  been  published  in  this  series.  M. 
Viardot  is  an  able  art  critic,— one  of  the  most 
eminent  in  France ;  but  he  has  no  theories  to  ex¬ 
pound,  and  indulges  in  few  speculations.  His 
object  has  been  to  interest  and  inform  the  people, 
and  he  confines  himself  to  brief  descriptive  re¬ 
views  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Etruscan,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  sculpture,  in  ancient  times  ;  and  of 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Flemish,  English,  and 
French  sculpture,  in  modern  times.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  “  Grecian  Sculpture”  is  especially  full  and 
valuable ;  but  the  reader  is  introduced,  with  the 
aid  of  numerous  and  excellent  wood-cuts,  to  all 
the  great  masterpieces  of  both  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  sculpture  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  and 
art-collections  of  Europe. 

“The  only  part  of  the  work  to  which -exception 
can  be  taken  is  the  chapter  on  American  sculp¬ 
ture,  which  has  been  added  to  this  edition,  and  for 
which  M.  Viardot  is  in  no  wise  responsible.  It 
is  not  without  interest,  and  contains  the  material 
for  a  good  essay ;  but  it  is  crude,  undigested,  and 
absurdly  pretentious.  If  the  publishers  <;on- 
sidered  it  necessary  to  add  to  M.  V’iardot’s  work, 
they  should  at  least  have  intrusted  it  to  the  hands 
of  some  one  who  would  bear  comparison  with  so 
able  and  well-informed  a  critic. 

Love  is  Enough;  or.  The  Freeing  of 

Pharamond.  By  William  Morris.  Boston: 

Roberts  Bros. 

“  This  story,  which  it  told  by  way  of  a  morality 
set  before  an  emperor  and  empress  newly  wed¬ 
ded,  showeth  of  a  king  whom  nothing  but  love 
might  satisfy,  who  left  all  to  seek  love,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  found  it,  found  this  also,  that  he  had  enough. 


though  he  lacked  all  else.”  So  runs  the  “  Ar¬ 
gument,”  which  Mr,  Morris  always  prefixes  to 
his  tales,  and  which  in  this  case  leaves  nothing  in 
the  way  of  description  for  the  critic  to  add.  Nor 
is  there  much  to  be  said  by  way  of  criticism. 
Though  cast  in  a  dramatic  form,  it  has  the  dreamy 
charm  of  all  its  author’s  poems,  and  carries  the 
reader  back  to  that  “  sleepy  region”  where  the 
turmoil  of  modern  life  is  forgotten,  and  we  dream 
of  names  and  deeds  remembered,  “  lulled  by  the 
singer  of  an  empty  day.” 

“  Love  is  Enough”  is  the  shortest  and  most 
varied  work  that  Mr.  Morris  has  yet  published, 
and  exhibits  more  conspicuously  than  any  other 
his  wonderful  command  of  diverse  and  difficult 
forms  of  versification.  There  are  many  quotable 
things  in  the  poem,  but  perhaps  the  following 
song,  which  forms  one  of  the  interludes  between 
the  acts,  is  the  best : 

LOVK  IS  XNOl'CH. 

Love  is  enough  :  while  ye  deemed  him  a-sleeping. 

There  were  sigiu  of  his  coming  and  sounds  of  his  feet ; 
His  touch  it  was  that  would  bring  you  to  weeping, 

Whra  the  sununer  was  deepest  and  music  most  sweet : 

In  bis  footsteps  ye  followed  the  day  to  his  dying. 

Ye  went  forth  by  his  gown-skirts  the  morning  to  meet: 

In  bis  place  on  the  beaten-down  orchard-grass  lying. 

Of  the  sweet  ways  ye  pondered  yet  left  for  life's  trying. 

Ah,  what  was  all  dreaming  of  pleasure  anear  you. 

To  the  time  when  his  eyes  on  your  wistful  eyes  turned. 
And  ye  taw  his  lips  move,  and  hu  head  bent  to  hear  you. 
As  new-born  and  glad  to  his  kindness  ye  yearned  ! 

Ah,  what  was  all  dreaming  of  anguish  and  sorrow. 

To  the  time  when  the  worid  in  his  torment  tras  burned. 
And  no  god  your  heart  from  its  prison  might  borrow. 

And  no  rest  was  left,  no  to-day,  no  to-morrow  ? 

All  wonder  of  pleasure,  all  doubt  of  desire. 

All  blindneu  are  ended,  and  no  more  ye  feel 
If  your  feet  tread  his  flowers  or  the  flames  of  his  (ire. 

If  your  breast  meet  his  balms  or  the  edge  of  his  steel. 
Change  is  come,  and  past  over,  no  more  strile,  no  auire 
learning : 

Now  your  lips  and  your  forehead  are  sealed  with  his  teal, 
Ixxik  backward  and  smile  at  the  thorns  and  the  burning 
— Sweet  rest,  O  my  soul,  and  no  (ear  of  returning  ! 


The  Chapel  Hymn-Book,  with  Tunes  for  the 
Worship  of  God.  New-York:  Ivison,  Blake- 
matt,  Taylor  ^  Co, 

A  few  months  ago  we  took  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  exceptional  value  of  Dr.  Hat¬ 
field’s  “  Church  Hymn-Book.”  We  now  take  an 
equal  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  abridgment, 
containing  752  hymns  selected  from  the  large 
edition.  This  latter  is  a  selection  from  a  selection, 
and  the  indexes  and  numtiers  are  so  arranged 
that  both  can  be  used  together  without  confusion. 

It  is  less  expensive  than  the  larger  work,  and 
is  designed  for  the  chapel,  the  lecture-room, 
the  social  meeting,  or  the  family  circle.  It  is 
better  adapted  to  all  these  than  any  we  have  seen. 
If-  small  and  feeble  churches  are  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  within  their  means,  yet  containing  all  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  large  edition,  this  is 
the  book.  If  families  desire  a  manual  of  sacred 
songs  for  morning  and  evening  worship,  we  know 
of  nothing  that  can  equal  this  in  comprehensive 
attractions. 
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Handbook  of  American  Travel  :  Southern 

Tour.  Bjr  Ch*rles  H.  Jones.  NewYork: 

D.  Appleton  ^  Co. 

This  handy  and  attractive  volume  is  a  complete 
travder’s  guide  to  Delaware,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  V'irginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  ; 
describing  fully  the  cities,  towns,  waterfalls, 
battlefields,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  watering- 
places,  summer  resorts,  and  all  scenes  and  objects 
of  interest  within  the  districts  named.  It  is  not 
a  guide-book  merely,  but  is  a  comprehensive 
gasetteer  of  the  entire  Southern  States,  and  gives 
in  convenient  form  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
topographical,  statistical,  and  historical.  There  are 
also  in  the  volume  a  general  map  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  maps  on  a  large  scale  of  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Reason  tv.  The  Sword,  by  John  M.  Wash- 
bum,  (G.  /*.  Putnarn'e  Sons,)  is  the  title  of  a 
work  in  which  “  it  is  shown  that  man  has  no 
right  to  take  human  life ;  and  that  war  is  viola¬ 
tive  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  revelation,  and 
destructive  of  the  right  of  self-government.” 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  gravest  of  this  or  any 
other  age,  and  deserves  the  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  of  every  reflective  man.  We  have  only 
glanced  into  Mr.  Washburn’s  treatise,  but  it  is 
very  comprehensive,  and  notwi  hstanding  its 
ruggedness  of  style  has  that  force  which  comes 
from  thorough  earnestness  of  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  author. 

Erratum. — A  typographical  blunder  in  our 
notice  of  “  Middlemarch  ”  last  month,  by  which 
the  word  ” manhood ”  was  substituted  for  ’'man¬ 
kind,”  made  ns  impute  verses  to  George  Eliot 
which  she  certainly  never  wrote,  or,  at  least, 
never  published.  The  quotation  should  read : 

**  Such  revenKc 

Ii  wrought  by  the  long  travail  of  maiikiixl 
On  him  who  iconx  it,  and  would  ahape  hii  lifc 
Without  obedience.” 
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The  translator  of  Baron  Stockmar’s  ”  Memoirs” 
is  said  to  be  Mrs.  Max  Muller. 

Mr.  Swinburne  will  shortly  publish  separately 
the  first  part  of  his  poem,  “Tristram,”  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  which  appeared  about  a  year  ago. 

Under  the  title  of  “  Un  S^jonr  en  France  de 
1792  k  1795.”  Henri  Taine  has  published  a 
translation  of  the  “  Letters  of  a  Witness  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  edited  by  Gifibrd  in  1796. 

A  new  work  by  M.  Guizot  is  expected  shortly 
to  appear,  divided  into  four  parts:  “Empire,” 
“  Monarchie  Herdditaire,”  “  Monarchie  Consti- 
tutionelle,”  “  R^publique.” 


Dr.  Beke  contemplates  a  journey  to  the  Elast 
with  a  view  to  Biblical  explorations.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  look  for  “The  Mount  of  God”  in  the 
country  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabo. 

Truebner  &  Co.  have  in  press  “The  Hymns 
of  the  Rig- Veda,”  in  the  Sanhitk  and  Pada  texts, 
without  the  commentary  of  Sftyana,  edited  by 
Prof.  Max  Muller,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

A  NEW  Life  of  Mohammed;  with  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  teachings  from  the  Mohammedan 
standpoint,  by  Moulvi  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  one  of 
the  Mohammedan  law  students  at  present  in  Lon¬ 
don,  will  appear  shortly. 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  oriental  scholar  and  antiquary,  has  gone 
on  an  Eastern  tour.  Mr.  Deutsch  is  out  of 
health,  and  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months.  He  proposes  to  winter  in  Egypt. 

“  Sagas  from  the  Far  East;  or,  Kalmouk  and 
Mongolian  Traditionary  Tales,  with  Historical 
Preface  and  Explanatory  Notes,”  the  new  work 
by  the  author  of  “  Patranas  ;  or,  Spanish  Stories, 
Legendary  and  Traditional,”  has  been  published 
in  London  by  Griffith  &  Farran. 

The  eleventh  and  completing  part  of  Von  Tisch- 
endorf’s  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
containing  Hebrews  vii.  6— Apocalypse,  has  ap¬ 
peared.  The  prolegomena  are  to  follow.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  published  the  seventh  academi¬ 
cal  edition,  with  the  text  conformed  to  the  eighth 
critical  edition. 

Italian  students  will  find  much  information 
on  the  language  and  dialects  of  Italy  in  a  work 
by  Dr.  Napoleone  Caix,  entitled  “Jiaggio  sulla 
Storia  della  Lingua  e  dei  Dialetti  d’ltalia,”  of 
whidi  the  first  part  has  lately  been  published, 
with  an  introduction  on  the  “Origin  of  the  Ro¬ 
mance  Languages.” 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  poet  .Shelley 
at  one  time  of  his  life  was  an  agitator  in  Ireland, 
and  contended  stoutly  for  ”  Home  Rule.”  This, 
with  many  other  new  facts  and  writings  of  the 
poet,  will  lie  given  in  the  new  “  Life  of  Shelley” 
by  Mr.  Denis  Florence  Maccarthy,  which  will 
shortly  be  published  in  Ixmdon. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Sco/smaei 
says  that  Lewis  Carroll,  the  author  of  “Alice’s 
Adventures  in  Wonder-land”  and  “  Through  the 
Looking-glass,”  is  really  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodgson, 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  There  was  a  report 
that  Lewis  Carroll  was  the  chief  parliamentary 
reporter  of  the  London  Timet. 

The  story  of  Beatrice  Cend  has  been  again 
treated  by  the  Canonico  Antonio  Torrigiani  in  a 
work  entitled  “Clemente  VIII.  e  il  Process©  cri- 
minale  della  Beatrice  Cenci,”  intended  to  refute 
Guerrazzi’s  novel,  founded  on  the  monograph  of 
Filippo  Scolari,  “  Beatrice  Cend,  causa  criminale 
del  Secolo  XVI.”  The  work  is  written  as  an 
apology  for  the  Papacy. 
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Russia  hat  three  great  novelists  besides  Tour- 
guenefi,  but  they  are  quite  unknown  outside  of 
their  native  country.  Their  names  are,  Detleffy, 
the  son  of  a  German  tailor  of  Moscow ;  Posaansky, 
an  ex-officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  four  or  five  excellent  historical  tales;  and 
Zuvallow,  a  Lithuanian,  who  furnishes  a  number 
of  Russian  journals  with  serial  tales. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  at  last  consented  to  allow  the 
two  volumes  of  his  “  Modem  Painters,”  which 
have  been  long  out  of  print,  to  be  reprinted.  The 
reprint  is  already  far  advanced,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  shortly.  It  will  be  a  mere  reprint,  in¬ 
tended  to  complete  the  sets  of  the  work  now 
incomplete,  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  new 
and  largely  reduced  and  revised  edition,  in  favor 
of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  at  first  refused  to  allow  the 
reissue  of  the  old  one. 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  in  preparing  his  pa¬ 
rallel-text  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  North¬ 
umbrian  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  for  the  Syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  has  found  proof  that 
all  our  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  are  of 
one  type,  of  which  he  is  printing  the  best  MS.  as 
one  of  his  text ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Northern  Rush  worth  gloss  is  copied  from  the 
celebrated  Lindisfarne  MS.  of  the  Gospels.  Mr. 
Skeat’s  proof  of  these  facts  is  said  to  be  most  inte¬ 
resting  and  convincing. 

At  some  future  time  the  book  containing  the 
names  of  those  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  I.orraine 
who  have  now  formally  proclaimed  their  wish  to 
remain  French  subjects  will  possess  a  certain  his¬ 
torical,  or  at  least  genealogical  interest.  The  list, 
which  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should  already 
have  been  presented  to  the  German  Government, 
is  said  to  comprise  380,000  names.  The  Patrie 
states  that  135  compositors  have  been  employed 
on  the  work  during  the  last  three  months,  that  it 
is  being  printed  on  seven  presses,  and  that  it  will 
form  a  volume  of  13,163  pages. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  writes  to  the  Athttutum : 
— '*  In  a  late  number,  in  the  notice  of  a  new 
volume  of  sermons  by  the  late  Dr.  Channing,  you 
remarked  that  ‘  Dr.  Channing  is  one  of  those  men 
who,  having  done  good  service  in  their  day,  have 
fallen  out  of  notice ;  at  least  he  has  in  this  country.’ 
For  the  credit  of  Dr.  Channing,  or,  I  should  say, 
for  the  credit  of  this  country,  I  should  like  to  ^ 
allowed  to  tell  your  readers  that  the  Unitarian  As¬ 
sociation  lately  published  a  cheap  edition  of  his 
works,  of  which  they  sold  in  1870,  19,396  copies; 
in  1871,  1775  copies;  in  1872,  1182  copiej.” 

The  Atfuiueum  of  December  38th  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Literature  of  Continental 
Countries  during  1872.  They  were  as  follows: 
Belgium,  by  MM.  El.  de  Laveleye  and  P.  Frddd- 
ricq;  Denmark,  by  M.  J.  Sigurdsson;  France, 
by  M.  Philarite  Chasles  ;  Germany,  by  Professor 
Robert  Zimmermann ;  Greece,  by  Professor  Com- 
nos,  of  the  University  of  Athens ;  Holland,  by 


Herr  F.  Von  Hellwald ;  Hungary,  by  Professor 
A.  Vambdry ;  Italy,  by  Professor  A.  ^  Gubema- 
tis;  Norway,  by  M.  S.  Petersen;  Portugal,  by 
Professor  Soromenho ;  Russia,  by  Mr.  E.  Schuy¬ 
ler;  Servia  and  Illyria,  by  M.  A.  Zubic;  Spain, 
by  Don  Riano;  and  Sweden,  by  Dr.  Svedbom. 

M.  Paulin  Paris  has  issued  separately  his 
essay  from  the  Romania,  on  the  origin  of  the 
Holy  Graal.  He  contends  that  the  legend  sprang 
from  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Nioodemus ;  that 
Joseph  of  Arimathea’s  bones  were  stolen  from 
the  Abbey  of  Moienmontier  and  brought  to  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  where  Arthur  was  also  buried ;  that  Jo¬ 
seph's  dish  of  the  Last  Supper  was  woven  into 
the  Arthur  legends;  and  that  Walter  Map,  at  the 
request  of  Henry  the  Second,  wrote  the  Romance 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  or  the  Graal,  which  set 
up  Joseph  as  the  first  Christian  bishop,  in  order 
to  place  England  on  a  level  with  Rome,  and  so 
help  Henry  in  his  struggle  with  the  Pope. 

The  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Chancer  Society 
contains  a  new  suggestion  of  Prof.  Seeley's, 
which,  if  true,  reveals  a  quite  unexpected  con¬ 
nection  between  Chaucer  and  his  contemporary, 
William,  the  author  of  the  "  Vision  of  Piers  Plow¬ 
man,”  (a  poem  twice  enlarged  and  re-written.) 
Prof.  Seeley  contends  that  as  Chaucer’s  Plough¬ 
man,  who  is  a  perfect  man  and  Christian,  has  no 
foundation  in  history  or  social  England,  Chaucer 
took  him  from  William’s  poem,  and  that  four¬ 
teenth-century  readers  at  once  caught  gratefully 
the  allusion  which  every  critic  since  has  missed 
to  the  well-known  character.  Prof.  Seeley 
further  suggests  that  Chaucer  took  the  hint  of 
his  prologue  from  that  of  William's  ‘  Vision  ’; 
but  instead  of  calling  up  groups  of  knights,  par¬ 
sons,  monks,  cooks,  and  the  like,  and  going  on 
a  dreamy  pilgrimage  in  search  of  truth,  Chaucer, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  great  poet,  gave  his  readers 
one  knight,  one  monk,  one  parson,  etc.,  each  true 
for  ever  for  his  class,  and  sent  them  on  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Canterbury  that  he  had  himself  once 
been ;  in  short,  for  Allegory  put  Life. 

Among  Mr.  Murray’s  announcements  for  the 
coming  season  are — TTie  third  volume  of  ‘The 
Speaker’s  Commentary,’  edited  by  Canon  Cook. 
Contents:  II  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Esther,  by  Canon  Rawlinson, — *  Personal 
Recollections,  from  Early  Life  to  Old  Age,’  by 
Mary  Somerville,  a  book  which  we  have  already 
mentioned, — ‘  The  Land  of  Moab :  the  Result  of 
Travels  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Jordan,’  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram, — ‘  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Power  of  Speech  in  Persons  said 
to  have  been  deprived  of  their  Tongues,  with 
special  reference  to  the  African  Confessors,’ 
by  the  Hon.  Edward  Twistleton,’ — The  fourth 
edition  of  ‘The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  An¬ 
tiquity  of  Man,’  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart., 
— *  A  Dictionary  of  English  History,’ — ‘  Letters, 
l.ectures,  and  Papers,’  by  the  late  Dean  Mansel, 
— ‘  Principles  of  Greek  Etymology,’  by  Prof. 
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Georg  CurtiMS,  of  the  UniTersity  of  Leipzig, 
tranilated  from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  German 
work,  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
England, — ‘  A  Handbook  for  Travelers  in  Alge¬ 
ria,’ — ‘The  Archaeology  of  Rome,’  by  John 
Henry  Parker,  C.B.  extents:  Vol.  I.  Build¬ 
ings — Fortifications — Walls,  Gates,  Aqueducts, 
etc.  Vol.  II.  Tombs  —  Catacombs  —  Mosaics — 
Frescoes — Sculpture,  etc.  VoL  III.  The  Re- 
giones,  — '  The  Geography  of  India,  Ancient 
and  Modem :  a  Manual  for  Students  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Readers,’  by  Col.  Yule,  C.B., — ‘The  Cice¬ 
rone;  or,  Art-Guide  to  Painting  in  Italy,  for  the 
Use  of  Travelers,’  by  Dr.  Jacob  Burckhardt, 
edited  by  Dr.  A.  Von  Zahn,  and  translated  from 
the  German  by  Mrs.  A.  Clough, — ‘  Hume’s  His¬ 
tory  of  England  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.’ 

What  could  have  induced  the  generally  unin¬ 
telligible  Mr.  Browning  to  attadc  Byron  so 
fiercely  ?  Byron  was  a  finer  poet  than  Browning 
can  ever  be — was  a  greater  master  of  verse,  rose 
to  more  sublime  heights  in  it,  was  capable  of 
more  passionate  intensity,  and  will  be  read  long 
after  Browning  is  forgotten.  Yet  in  “Fifine  at 
the  Fair  ”  this  writer  of  crabbed  English  and 
rough  rhyme  calls  B)rron  “  Childishest  child,” 
and  orders  him  to  ‘‘  stay  with  the  flatfish  ”  in  the 
ocean — jokes  (if  they  are  jokes)  which  seem  to  be 
on  a  level  with  the  comic  puerilities  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  burlesque  or  extravaganza.  Mr.  Browning 
seizes  on  the  well-known  and  glaring  grammati¬ 
cal  error  in  the  “Address  to  the  Ocean.”  From 
the  Lindley  Murray  point  of  view  “  there  let 
him  lay  I”  is,  of  course,  unpardonable;  nor  can 
we  accept  the  suggestion  c^ered  the  other  day 
that  it  is  a  printer’s  blunder,  and  that  Byron  in 
his  barely  legible  hand  wrote  “  there  let  him 
fray."  Byron,  who  wrote  hastily  and  carelessly, 
was  just  the  man  to  fly  audaciously  in  the  face  of 
Lindley  Murray  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  the  small  wit  Mr.  Browning  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  trifling  flaw  in  a  grand 
work.  He  bids 

“  Him  who  egged  on  bounds  to  bay. 

Go  curse,  T  the  poultry  yard,  his  kind  :  ”  there  let  him  lay  ” 
The  swan’s  one  addled  egg ;  which  yet  shall  put  to  use. 

Rub  breast-bone  warm  against,  so  many  a  sterile  goose  !” 

It  will  probably  occur  to  most  persons  that,  be¬ 
fore  this  unbashful  poet  of  to-day  “  bays  ”  at  one 
of  the  great  poets  of  the  century,  he  had  better 
cure  himself  of  defects  which  make  his  poems, 
with  some  beauties,  perfect  puzzles  or  conun¬ 
drums. — Public  Opinion. 

A  LIST  of  some  literary  men  of  note  holding 
official  positions  in  England  has  recently  ap¬ 
peared.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  is  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council,  an  office  from  which  he  derives 
$8500  a  year.  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  the  author  of 
“  Philip  von  Artevelde,”  has  $5000  a  year  as  one 
of  the  senior  clerks  at  the  Colonial  Office ;  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Kaye,  who  began  his  literary  life  as 
the  editor  of  an  Indian  journal,  issued  in  London, 


and  whose  works  on  Indian  history  are  so  highly 
valued,  is  the  political  and  secret  secretary  at  the 
Indian  Office.  Mr.  Dasent,  formerly  sub  editor 
of  Tkt  Timex,  a  writer  of  novels  and  translations 
from  the  Norse,  is  the  Second  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioner,  at  a  salary  of  $6000,  while  Mr.  William 
Michael  Rossetti,  the  poet  and  critic,  has  $4000 
a  year  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office.  Mr.  W.  Rathbone  Greg,  who 
succeeded  McCulloch,  the  political  economist,  as 
the  Head  Official  at  the  Stationery  Office,  enjoys 
$7500  a  year  ;  while  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  has 
$10,000  as  Permanent  Under  Secretary  at  the 
Indian  Office.  Mr.  Gallon  is  a  Director  of 
Works  at  Whitehall ;  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  has 
$3500  a  year  as  an  Inspector  of  Salmon  Fisheries, 
and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  $3000  as  an  Inspector 
of  Coal  Mines;  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  is  an  Exami¬ 
ner  at  the  Educational  Council  Office,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  holds  the  post  of  Inspector  of 
Schools  ;  Mr.  C.  Pennell,  the  piscatorial  writer, 
gets  $2500  as  the  Inspector  of  Oyster  Fisheries, 
while  Mr.  J.  Glaisher  and  Mr.  Edwin  Dunkin  do 
not  get  more  between  them  for  inspecting  the 
stars;  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  editor  of  T^e  Edinburgh 
Revieto,  has  a  very  good  position ;  while  offices 
are  also  enjoyed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Planchii,  Sir  T. 
Duffus  Hardy,  Mr.  T.  'Walker,  Mr.  G.  Scarf, 
and  other  writers  whose  names  are  less  familiar 
to  the  general  public. 
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Dore’s  prolific  GE.MUS. — It  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  to  characterize  the  innumerable  draw¬ 
ings  which  Dor^  has  scattered  through  periodical 
literature.  We  have  been  told  that  sometimes  he 
has  thrown  his  ink  on  a  block  of  wood,  let  it 
slowly  trickle,  and  then  made  its  irregular  stains 
the  ground-work  of  his  fancy;  and  we  can  be- 
ieve  it  of  him,  for  such  sort  of  irrigation  would 
pleasantly  suit  the  overflow  of  his  brain.  Our 
readers  have  had  some  opportunity  of  judging  of 
his  magazine  work,  and  could  they  have  seen 
those  “blocks”  before  engraving,  they  would  have 
been  the  more  struck  with  his  freedom  of  pen¬ 
cilling,  which  sometimes  is  as  if  he  drew  a  picture 
as  a  swift  writer  might  write  a  letter,  scarcely 
once  taking  his  pen  from  the  paper.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  scene  of  “The  Captive 
Jews  in  the  Circus  at  Alexandria,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Sunday  at  Home,  as  an  illustration 
of  his  manner  in  yet  another  style,  where  within 
a  very  limited  space  he  brings  the  full  arena  vividly 
to  view.  Gustave  Dortf  must  be  a  whole  man  to 
produce  such  varied  work ;  we  said  that  he  be 
longed  to  an  ideal  world,  but  it  is  true  also 
that  he  is  possessed  of  many  terresthd  accom¬ 
plishments.  In  the  days  of  Napoleon  he  was 
welcomed  at  Compiigne,  where  he  more  than 
once  successfully  presided  over  the  Christmas 
festivities;  and  he  is  reputed  also  to  be  a  “bril¬ 
liant”  conversationalist,  while  we  arc  told  that  he 
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sihgs  and  plays  on  the  violin  with  great  skill. 
Society  alleges  also  that  he  is  a  clever  conjurer : 
perhaps  there  is  just  a  little  too  much  fondness 
for  intellectual  surprises  in  some  of  his  rapid 
imaginative  feats.  M.  Dorrf  has  for  the  last 
twenty  years  been  known  as  a  painter  in  Paris, 
but  he  has  more  recently  appealed  to  the  English 
public  in  that  capacity.  We  shall  regret  it,  if  he 
finally  abandons  book  illustration,  as  other  suc¬ 
cessful  but  inferior  men  have  done ;  for  he  has 
himself  shown  that  there  is  a  noble  field  for  culti¬ 
vation  there,  by  which  the  great  multitude  of 
common  people  may  profit.  Wanted,  at  this 
present  moment,  some  few  artists  of  penetrating 
sympathy  and  patient  power  who  will  give  their 
lives  to  raise  this  popular  art  to  its  proper  level ! 
The  Germans  are  yet  far  before  us;  what  French¬ 
men  can  do  Gustave  Dor^  has  proved.  Yet  if  any 
man  should  attempt  the  higher  walks  of  art,  it  is  he, 
for  the  slower  processes  involved  may  impose  a 
wholesome  curb  and  develop  a  deeper  thought. 
No  man  can  be  greatest  who  has  not  felt  the 
pressure  of  difficulty;  he  may  do  more  than 
weaker  men,  but  he  can  not  be  strong  with  a 
victorious  strength.  Some  one  has  estimated  that 
if  Dor^  commenced  book  illustration  at  the  age  of 
ten,  he  must  by  the  age  of  twenty-nine  have  exe¬ 
cuted  between  six  and  seven  designs  a  day.  Such 
work  is  too  facile  to  be  great  in  the  highest  sense, 
but  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  Dorti  as  a  ptainter,  and  find  him  attempt¬ 
ing  the  same  varied  feats  in  color  as  with  the 
pencil.  It  is  wonderful,  by  comparison  with  or¬ 
dinary  powers,  that  he  has  accomplished  so  much, 
yet  he  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  the  baser 
honors  which  belong  to  a  “  prodigy.” — From  The 
Leisure  Hour. 

Thk  Voi-Cano  of  Mokuaweoweo. — This 
mountain,  which  we  believe  is  in  Hawaii,  has 
lately  t>cen  in  a  magnificent  condition  of  explosive 
activity.  A  writer  in  the  “  Pacific  Commercial 
.\dvertiser  ”  thus  describes  his  observations.  On 
ascending  the  mountain  he  watched  steadily  the 
grand  fountain  playing  before  him,  and  called  fre¬ 
quently  to  his  companions  to  note  when  some  tall 
jet,  rising  far  above  the  head  of  the  main  stream, 
would  carry  with  it  immense  masses  of  white-hot 
glowing  rock,  which,  as  they  fell  and  struck  u(x>n 
the  black  surface  of  the  cooling  lava,  burst  like 
meteors  in  a  summer  sky.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  summit  level  of  the  mountain,  he 
heard  the  muffled  roar  of  the  long  pent-up  gases 
as  they  rushed  out  of  the  opening  which  their 
force  had  rent  in  the  basin’s  solid  bed.  And  now 
that  he  was  in  full  view  of  the  grand  display,  his 
ears  were  filled  with  the  mighty  sound  as  of  a 
heavy  surf  booming  in  upon  a  level  shore,  while 
ever  and  anon  a  mingled  crash  and  break  of 
sound  would  call  to  mind  the  heavy'rush  of  pon¬ 
derous  waves  against  the  rocky  cliffs  that  girt  Ha¬ 
waii.  At  night  the  jet  looked  loftier,  and  gazing 
intently  into  the  fiery  column  with  a  good  glass 


that  he  had,  he  could  see  the  limpid,  sparkling, 
upward  jet  rising  with  tremendous  force  from  out 
an  incandescent  lake.  Following  up  the  glowing 
stream,  he  saw  it  arch  itself  and  pour  over  as  it 
were  in  one  broad,  beautiful  cascade.  While  the 
ascending  stream  was  almost  silvery  in  its  intense 
brightness,  the  falling  sheet  was  slightly  dulled  by 
cooling,  and  thus  the  two  were  ever  rising,  falling, 
shooting  up  in  brilliant  jets,  and  showering  down 
with  mingled  dashes  of  bright  light  and  shooting 
spray,  while  in  the  lake  out  of  which  rose  the 
fountain,  and  into  which  fell  the  fiery  masses, 
danced  and  played  a  thousand  mimic  waves,  and 
fiery  foam  swirled  round  and  round.  Upon  its 
surface  danced  myriad  jets  and  bubbles,  and  from 
its  edge  flowed  out  the  rivulets  of  lava,  that  in  a 
tangled  maze  of  lines  covered  all  the  lake. 

Chloralum  as  a  Disinfectant. — The  value 
of  chloralum  as  a  disinfectant  has  been  tremen¬ 
dously  overrated.  This  is  not,  as  many  represent, 
a  quite  recently  discovered  substance,  but  a  very 
old  one,  and  one,  too,  whose  disinfecting  qualities 
were  known.  Regarding  these  properties  a  recent 
writer.  Professor  A.  Fleck,  states  that  lx>th  the 
disinfecting  and  purifying  power  of  chloralum 
stand  below  those  of  alum,  or  sulphate  of  alu¬ 
mina,  and  copperas  (protosulphate  of  iron),  which 
further  recommend  themselves  by  their  much 
greater  cheapness.  To  sum  up  the  argument  con¬ 
cerning  the  value  and  composition  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  chloralum  :  I.  The  preparations  of  chlo¬ 
ralum  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  similarly- 
sounding  chloral-hydrate,  and  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
mixtures  of  chloride  of  aluminium.  2.  The  pre¬ 
parations  of  chloralum  contain  chlorine  combina¬ 
tions  of  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic,  which  renders 
their  employment  not  free  from  danger,  ami 
which  would  render  their  employment  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  or  as  an  astringent  for  open  or  suppurating 
wounds,  dangerous.  3.  The  price  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  chloralum  bears  no  relation  either  to  their 
nature  or  their  effect.  Considering  that  the  liquid 
chloralum  yields  a  clear  profit  of  at  least  700  per 
cent,  and  the  wadding  400  per  cent,  the  limits  of 
trading  may  be  considered  as  overstepped.  4. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  is  that  chloralum 
and  the  preparations  made  from  the  same  must 
be  classed  among  the  worthless  arcana,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  health,  as  well  as  in  the 
material  interests  of  the  public,  a  most  decided 
warning  must  be  given  against  the  purchase  of 
the  same. — Popular  Science  Review. 

I.MPORTANT  Discovery  in  Telegraphy. — 
An  important  discovery  in  telegraphy,  says  the 
English  Mechanic,  has  recently  bwn  practically 
tested,  and  found  to  answer  the  expectations  of 
its  inventor.  For  some  time  past  it  had  been 
surmised  by  those  conversant  with  telegraphy  and 
well  versed  in  electrical  science  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  send  two  messages  simultaneously, 
but  in  opposite  directions,  on  the  same  wire. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  the 
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engineer  of  the  Post  Office  Telegraphs,  have  at 
length  been  crowned  with  success,  and  a  few 
days  ago  messages  were  transmitted  simultaneous¬ 
ly  between  Ix>ndon  and  Penzance,  a  distance  of 
3^  miles,  with  perfect  distinctness  and  at  the 
ordinary  speed,  although  the  weather  was  any 
thing  but  fhvorable.  This  new  method  of  tele¬ 
graphing  requires,  it  appears,  extremely  delicate 
instruments,  and  although  it  had  been  previously 
tried  successfully  on  short  lines,  much  anxiety 
was  naturally  experienced  by  the  officials  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  plan  if  long  lengths  of 
wire  had  to  be  traversed  So  far,  the  result  of 
the  trials  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  ail  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  effect  of  the  discovery  will  be  to 
avoid  loss  of  time  and  hasten  the  contemplated 
reduction  of  the  tariff  for  telegrams.  A  similar 
discovery  is  reported  from  Edinburgh,  where  Mr. 
Eden,  indoor  engineer  in  the  Telegraph  Office, 
has  invented  a  system  by  which,  with  the  existing 
instruments,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  send 
messages  from  both  ends  of  a  single  wire  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  invention  has  been  tested 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  one  wire  is  capable  of  doing 
double  work. 

The  Chaldean  Deluge. — A  German  essayist, 
following  the  general  views  of  Schrader  on  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  accepting  Mr.  Smith’s 
translation  of  the  Deluge  chronicle  as  substantially 
correct,  draws  attention  to  the  broader  facts 
which  the  English  decipherer  appears  to  have 
missed  in  his  recent  commentary  on  the  discovery. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  curious  difference 
from  the  Hebraic  version,  in  that  the  flood  is 
represented  rather  as  an  excessive  punishment 
than  a  fit  retribution  for  the  acknowledged  sins 
of  the  people  destroyed.  There  are  many  traits, 
too,  in  this  new  version  which  involuntarily  recall 
passages  of  an  old  Indian  saga,  and  approach 
nearer  to  them  than  to  the  words  of  Genesis. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  delineation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  heaven,  as  Assyrian  imagination 
peopled  it,  with  their  individual,  and  in  fact 
human,  characteristics  brought  out,  almost  as 
forcibly  as  those  of  the  Grecian  deities  in  the 
Homeric  poems — a  striking  contradiction  to  the 
monotheistic  view  of  the  Jewish  teachers.  Every 
portion  of  the  Assyrian  legend  goes  to  identify 
those  who  graved  it  on  the  tablets  as  of  the  pure 
Indo-Germanic  stock,  with  ideas  of  the  divinity 
vivid,  sensual,  and  personal,  and  therefore  tho¬ 
roughly  opposed  to  those  of  the  Semitic  tribes, 
among  which  ancient  Israel  must  of  necessity  be 
reckoned,  and  from  which  all  religion  of  the 
strictly  monotheistic  type  is  directly  derived. 

Impeovement  in  Steel  Manufacture. — At 
the  Austrian  Steel  Works  of  Neuburg,  Styria,  Che¬ 
valier  Stummer,  of  Trauenfels,  has  carried  out  a 
large  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  weld  the 
interior  particles  of  cast  steel  to  each  other  as 
strongly  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the  honey¬ 


comb,  which  is  an  accumulation  of  fine  pores, 
filled  with  elastic  gases,  which  are  inclosed  in  the 
cooling  metal.  The  principal  result  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  is  that  it  is  quite  possible,  by  exposing 
the  semi-fluid  metal  to  great  pressure,  to  unite  all 
the  pores  within  a  very  limited  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  steel  block.  This  fact  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  steel  ord¬ 
nance,  which  is  intended  to  bear  the  strain  of  very 
great  charges,  as  in  that  case  it  is  just  the  central 
part  of  the  barrel  which  is  bored  out  and  the  per¬ 
fectly  sound  part  of  it  left  to  form  the  wall  of  the 
gun.  Thus  the  pressure  of  from  six  to  nine  tons 
on  the  square  inch  will  be  sufficient  to  compress  a 
red-hot  steel  ingot  before  its  solidification,  and 
give  it  an  even  structure  throughout  the  whole 
mass,  while  the  impact  even  of  a  very  heavy  steam 
hammer,  like  Krupp’s  fifty-ton  hammer,  is  princi¬ 
pally  spent  on  the  outer  part  of  the  block,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  absorption  of  the  power  before 
it  reaches  the  centre,  and  the  exterior  of  the  mass 
will  be  elongated  and  cause  the  tearing  asunder  of 
the  central  part.  Only  very  heavy  hammers  or 
rams  will  effectually  overcome  the  vit  iturtia  which 
a  very  heavy  casting  opposes  to  them. 

Do  Habits  of  Pijsnts  change  with  Cli. 
MATE? — This  question  is  answered  by  an  able 
paper  of  De  Candolle's,  in  a  late  number  of  Ar~ 
chives  des  Sciences.  He  details  a  series  of  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  question  whether  the  habits  of 
plants  are  changed  by  the  action  of  the. climate 
acting  through  a  succession  of  generations.  For 
this  purpose  he  obtained  seeds  of  plants  which  are 
widely  dispersed  over  Europe,  from  different  lo¬ 
calities,  Edinburgh,  Moscow,  Montpellier,  and 
Palermo,  and  sowed  them  simultaneously  and 
under  similar  conditions  at  Geneva.  The  general 
results  of  a  somewhat  limited  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  were  that  the  seeds  obtained  from  the  more 
northern  localities  germinated  on  the  whole  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  those  derived  from  more  south¬ 
ern  latitudes,  and  were  also  rather  more  rapid  in 
arriving  at  maturity.  The  difference  was  still 
more  observable  in  the  second  generation ;  but 
sufficient  variation  was  shown  in  the  seeds  ob. 
tained  from  the  same  locality  to  make  the  results 
of  but  small  value  without  a  much  larger  series  of 
observations. 

Chemical  and  Physiological  Effects  of 
Tobacco-Smoke. — M.  Gustave  Lebon,  of  Paris, 
has  just  issued  a  treatise  upon  the  chemical  and 
physiological  effects  of  tobacco-smoke  upon  the 
human  system,  the  author  having  first  constructed  • 
a  variety  of  apparatus  by  which  he  has  been  en¬ 
abled,  he  says,  to  collect  and  show  with  exactness 
the  various  elements  of  smoke  which  condense 
and  deposit  themselves  on  the  organs  of  the 
smoker.  One  hundred  grammes — 1500  grains 
English  troy — of  French  toliacco  furnish,  says  M. 
Lebon,  0.550  grains  of  nicotine  and  0.490  grains 
of  ammonia,  able  to  act  upon  the  coatings  of  the 
mouth,  the  windpipe,  or  the  pulmonary  ducts. 
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Tobaccof  of  the  Levant  are  the  least  dangerous, 
some  of  them  possessing  but  a  small  trace  of  nico¬ 
tine.  In  small  doses,  tobacco  smoke  instanta¬ 
neously  excites  cerebral  activity  and  the  intellec¬ 
tual  forces,  and  facilitates  digestion.  In  excessive 
and  frequently  repeated  doses,  it  produces  diffi¬ 
culty  of  digestion,  benumbed  intelligence,  and 
clouded  memory. 

A  Nkw  Pocket  Sprcteoscopk,  for  which 
many  advantages  are  claimed,  is  stated  to  have 
been  invented  by  M.  Hoffmann.  It  seems  to  be 
a  very  convenient  form  of  spectroscope,  that  can 
be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  is  yet  ca¬ 
pable  of  really  wonderful  effects,  considering  its 
diminutive  size,  producing  a  large  and  brilliant 
spectrum,  the  violet  rays  of  which  extend  far  be¬ 
yond  the  line  G.  It  has  a  lens  of  ruck  crystal, 
with  perfectly  flat  parallel  faces  at  each  end  to  keep 
out  all  particles  of  dust,  etc.  The  organ  of  dis¬ 
persion  and  analysis  is  a  compound  prismoid 
formed  of  three  alternating  prisms,  one,  of  the 
most  powerful  dispersive  flint  glass  that  can  be 
procured,  between  two  reversed  prisms  of  crown, 
the  angles  being  s{)ecially  and  skilfully  arranged. 
The  combination  is  completed  by  an  ordinary 
compound  doublet  lens,  of  suitable  focal  length. 

Dore’s  RabeI-AIS.—M.  Gustave  Dor<  has  just 
concluded  the  great  work  on  Rabelais  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  past.  It  is 
an  amplification  of  the  edition  which  he  issued 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  was  one  of  his 
earliest  slep|)ing-stones  to  lame.  The  new  edition 
is  in  two  superb  quarto  volumes.  M.  Dore’s  old 
studies  of  the  great  humorist  are  incorporated 
with  the  magnificent  series  of  finished  page  de¬ 
signs  and  dreams  on  the  exploits  of  Gargantua 
and  the  wondrous  travels  of  Panurge.  The  new 
series  is  an  astonishing  effort  of  the  imagination. 
Each  picture  is  finished  with  the  greatest  care. 
Many  of  the  head  and  tail  pieces  are  as  minute  as 
the  finest  etchings. 

Voice  of  Fishes.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Academie  des  Sciences,  M.  Charles  Robin  read  a 
f^port  on  the  investigations  of  M.  Duibss^  relating 
to  the  production  of  voice  in  certain  fishes.  The 
swimming-bladder  appears  to  be  the  principal 
agent  in  producing  voice,  at,least  in  those  fishes 
in  which  that  organ  has  an  opening  into  the 
oesophagus;  and  even  in  those  in  which  it  is  a 
shut  sac  it  acts  as  a  sounding-board  in  augment¬ 
ing  the  sound  produced  by  other  parts.  That  it 
is  not  exclusively  the  cause  of  vocal  sounds  is 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that  some  fish  are 
destitute  of  a  swimming-bladder,  and  are  yet 
capable  of  producing  distinct  musical  sounds. 
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Steam  Traction  o.n  Roads. — Professor  R. 
W.  Thurston  recently  gave  a  very  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Polytechnic  Branch  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Institute.  He  showed  conclusively  that 
for  heavy  truckage  on  common  roads  and  streets. 


the  steam  traction  engine  may  be  used  with  an 
economy  of  seventy-five  per  cent  over  the  cost 
of  employing  horses.  In  other  words,  steam-carts 
can  be  employed  at  only  one  fourth  af  the  present 
expense  of  horse-carts.  During  the  subsequent 
conversation,  the  subject  of  steam  street-cars  and 
carts  was  talked  over,  and  one  of  the  members 
expressed  the  ridiculous  opinion  that  the  reason 
why  horses  were  frightened  at  the  steamers  was 
because  the  animals  were  superstitious.  They 
saw  the  machines  Were  without  horses,  and  in¬ 
stantly  assumed  that  the  movement  was  the  work 
of  the  devil. 

DEFEAT. 

H  E  took  her  hand  and  looked  at  her. 

No  sound  did  that  deep  stillness  stir ; 

Even  the  weary,  wandering  rain 
Had  ceased  to  beat  upon  the  pane  ; 

Only  aliout  the  perfect  mouth 
A  sigh  more  faint  than  the  faint  south 
Hovered  of  moment’s  space,  and  then 
Died  into  nothingness  again. 

The  words  he  spoke  were  brief  and  slow — 
What  could  he  say,  she  did  not  know  ; 

What  pulse  of  that  impetuous  soul 
But  owned  her  calm,  serene  control  ? 

No  need  for  him  to  test  her  heart 
With  cunning  fence  or  verbal  art; 

Only  to  ask  and  wait  her  will. 

And,  winning,  losing,  love  her  still. 

Perhaps  she  wavered — ay,  perhaps 
The  shadow  of  the  cloud  that  wraps 
The  future  from  our  questioning  gaze 
Let  in  some  glimpse  of  after  days. 

Some  hint  of  all  she  might  possess 
In  that  true  spirit’s  tenderness. 

If  but  her  weaker  life  might  move 
Unto  the  music  of  his  love. 

Perhaps  !  who  knows  ?  He  only  knew 
The  large  gray  eyes  were  dim  with  dew. 

Saw  only  on  the  mouth’s  sweet  bloom 
The  shadow  of  reluctant  doom  ; 

Felt  only  one  sad,  gentle  word — 

And  then  through  the  deep  stillness  heard 
Once  more  the  weary  wandering  rain 
Beat  dull  against  the  window  pane. 

Glaciers  on  the  Pacific  Six>pe. — It  will 
be  remembered  that  living  glaciers  were  ex¬ 
plored  by  Mr.  Clarence  King  a  year  or  more 
ago,  on  Mount  Shasta,  in  Northern  California, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  traces  of  glacial 
action  have  been  abundantly  found  throughout 
the  Sierra  Nevada  by  Whitney,  Blake,  and  all 
other  geological  travelers  in  that  region.  But  Mr. 
John  Muir  communicates  something  comparative¬ 
ly  new  and  startling  when  he  announces  a  num- 
Ixr  of  live  glaciers  in  the  Merced  group  of  the 
Sierra,  on  Mounts  Lyell,  McClure,  Hoffmann, 
Red  Mountain,  etc.  These  mountains  are  near 
the  Yosemite  valley,  and  the  discovery  of  active 
glaciers  in  their  caftons  is  an  interesting  confir- 
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mation  of  the  theory  which  attributes  that  mighty 
chasm,  in  part  at  least,  to  glacial  agencies.  This 
part  of  the  Sierra  has  been  repeatedly  visited  by 
Prof.  VNTiitney’s  corps ;  and  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  glaciers  have  not  been  noticed  before. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  they  are  small,  and  have 
been  considered  as  snow-banks  merely.  Mr.  Muir 
has  demonstrated  by  measuring  their  movement, 
as  well  as  examining  their  substance  and  form,  that 
they  are  truly  glaciers.  He  ascribes  the  peculiar 
narrow,  deep  and  precipitous  cafions  of  the  Sierra, 
of  which  the  Yosemite  may  be  called  a  huge  ex¬ 
ample,  to  ice-action,  in  connection  with  a  peculiar 
structure  and  cleavage  of  the  granite  rocks.  I 
under  ice-action  he  includes  the  effects  of  sub- 
glacial  torrents,  we  agree  with  him.  His  account 
is  given  in  the  Overland  Monthly  for  December. 

THE  WINTER  TREE. 

I  SAW  it  late  in  July — then  it  towered. 

Like  a  well-laden  ship,  the  merchant's  hope  ; 

A  thrush  rose  piping  on  its  mast-like  top. 
Viewing  his  neighboring  nest  in  ivy  bowered. 
Hither,  by  burning  noon-day  overpowered. 

The  kine  came  sauntering  from  the  grassy  slope. 
And  dreamy  stood  beneath  the  leafy  cope. 

Or  placid,  on  the  shadowy  carpet,  cowered  ; 

But  songless,  leafless,  kine  forsaken  now. 

Torn  by  November’s  desolating  gale. 

It  seems  a  standard  ship  without  a  sail, 

That  soon  to  earth  in  wreck  forlorn  must  bow ! 

*  Nay  1’  sings  prophetic  Spring,  *  that  shall  not  be  ; 
I  come  to  bloom  with  joy  that  winter  tree.’  * 

Thorvai-usen’s  Dinner  Invitations. — 
Thanks  to  his  servant,  however,  the  artist  at 
last  maintained  a  certain  method  in  this  business 
of  dining  out.  At  first,  he  was  governed  by  the 
fancy  of  the  moment.  When  the  hour  drew  near 
he  would  look  over  the  papters  on  his  table,  and 
from  among.the  four  or  five  invitations  which  he 
was  sure  to  find  there  select  one  almost  by  acci¬ 
dent.  But  such  a  system  had  numberless  incon¬ 
veniences  ;  and  to  avoid  giving  offense,  Thorvald- 
son  was  obliged  to  change  it.  Wilkens,  his  ser¬ 
vant,  was  a  faithful,  systematic  fellow,  who  knew 
what  was  proper.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  writ¬ 
ing  down  all  his  master’s  engagements  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  received,  and  after  that, 
when  Thorvaldsen  was  urged  to  accept  a  verbal 
invitation,  he  would  reply,  *'  I  can  not  promise. 
See  Wilkens ;  he  will  tell  you  whether  I  am  dis- 
engaged.  You  must  arrange  it  with  him.”  The 
servant  thus  became  a  person  of  consequence. 
Great  lords  intrigued  for  the  first  place  on  his 
list ;  they  flattered  him  and  offered  him  money, 
but  nothing  could  alter  the  legitimate  order. 
Wilkens  was  an  honest  man,  a  slave  to  truth,  and 
absolutely  incorruptible.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  people  frequently  did  not  apply  to 
the  artist  when  they  desired  his  company  at  din¬ 
ner.  They  simply  wrote  their  names  on  the 
servant’s  list  When  the  hour  came,  and  while 
Wilkens  was  helping  him  dress,  Thorvaldsen 
would  ask,  “  Where  am  I  going  to  dine  to-day  ?” 


and  as  Wilkens  always  went  with  him,  and  came 
for  him,  it  often  happened  that  the  old  master, 
if  he  had  neglected  to  inform  himself  beforehand, 
did  not  know  who  it  was  with  whom  he  was 
dining.  Upon  one  occasion  Thorvaldsen  received 
an  invitation  from  the  King  himself.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  come  with  the  Queen  to  the  atelier  to 
see  the  model  of  the  statue  of  Christian  IV„  to 
which  Thorvaldson  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches.  "  Herr  Counselor,”  said  the  sovereign, 
graciously,  as  he  was  leaving,  I  engage  you  to 
dine  with  me  next  Thursday.”  The  artist  gave 
an  interrogative  glance  at  Wilkens,  who  stood  by 
the  door.  The  poor  servant,  red  with  embarrass- 
ment,  dared  not  reply.  ‘‘Can  I  accept?”  said 
his  roaster  to  him,  “is  there  any  impediment ?” 
Wilkens  then  committed  the  imprudence  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  name  of  (.Ersted.  “That’s  true !” 
quickly  replied  the  artist ;  and  turning  toward  the 
King,  “  Your  Majesty  must  deign  to  excuse  me. 
I  really  can  not  accept.  Thursday  happens  to  be 
the  day  of  CErsted’s  fSte,  and  I  have  positively 
promised  to  go  to  Roeskilde.”  While  the  cour¬ 
tier/ were  half  scandalized  at  this  reply,  the  King 
said,  with  a  kind  smile,  “  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I 
hope  to  be  more  fortunate  another  time.” — From^ 
the  Life  of  Thorvaldsen,  by  Eugene  Plon. 

Buddhist  Preaching  in  Siam. — At  about 
seven  o’clock  one  Saturday  evening,  we  reachetl 
the  Palace  of  Foreign  .\ffairs,  and,  passing  through 
two  granite  paved  courts,  entered  the  reception- 
hall,  a  large  and  lofty  room,  with  a  floor  of  several 
steps  or  stages.  The  lowest  stage  was  occupied 
by  a  crowd  of  slaves  and  servants ;  on  the  stage 
above  lay  a  dozen  or  more  petty  officers;  the 
stage  above  this  was  clear,  as  if  to  keep  the  vul¬ 
gar  from  too  close  contact  with  the  great  man, 
our  host,  who  sat  on  the  highest  stage.  We  were 
conducted  to  him,  and  silently  took  our  places 
beside  him  on  the  carpet.  This  upper  end  of 
the  room  was  about  seventy  feet  broad  by  twenty- 
five  long.  Its  walls  were  decorated  with  nu¬ 
merous  large  mirrors,  and  rich  cloth  and  silk 
hangings.  Some  of  these  hangings  were  covered 
with  Chinese  proverbs  and  poems,  embroidered 
in  golden  characters,  and  on  others  were  elabo¬ 
rately-worked  figures  of  most  gorgeous  China¬ 
men,  surrounded  by  deer,  and  snakes,  and  fishes, 
of  anatomical  proportions  which  might  perhaps 
be  explained  by  the  aforesaid  Baramat,  but  which 
certainly  seemed  to  lack  that  balance  or  per¬ 
fection  of  proportion  which  Chinese  philosophers 
declare  to  be  the  essence  of  all  things.  Along 
the  two  sides  and  end  of  the  room  were  lines  of 
tables,  each  decked  with  a  choice  collection  of 
Chinese  brass-ware,  bronze,  and  porcelain,  and 
bearing  wax  candles,  set  on  curious  stands, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  oil-lamps, 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  reflected  in  the 
mirrors,  shed  a  pleasant  light  throughout  the 
building,  'rtiere  was  no  pulpit,  the  preacher  oc¬ 
cupying  a  gilt  chair,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
upper  stage.  The  minister  and  ourselves  sat  on 
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the  floor  on  his  right,  and  on  his  left  was  a  table 
or  altar  supporting  a  gold  image  of  Buddha, 
from  which  image  a  silken  cord  passed  to  his 
side.  A  numl>er  of  yellow-robed  monks  sat 
between  him  and  Uie  altar.  Sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  chair,  his  shaven  head  and  eyebrows  giving 
him  an  exceedingly  clean  appearance,  and  his 
robes  arranged  with  that  decent  neatness  which 
the  rules  of  the  priesthood  require,  an  abbot, 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  piety,  was,  when  we 
entered,  giving  the  audience  an  opportunity  of 
making  merit.  Despite  his  age,  he  had  the  un¬ 
wrinkled,  or  scarcely  wrinkled,  face  which 
Buddhists  admire  as  a  proof  of  the  spiritual  tran¬ 
quillity  of  a  life  of  worldly  abnegation.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  kind  of  Am,  or  screen,  designed 
to  assist  the  monk  in  keeping  his  eyes  from 
wandering,  and  his  thoughts  from  straying  to 
things  carnal ;  in  the  other  he  held  a  book,  made 
of  slips  of  palm  leaf,  on  which,  with  an  iron  style, 
had  been  scratched  or  written  the  Pali  text  which 
formed  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  Sentence 
by  sentence  he  read  from  his  book,  following 
each  passage  by  an  explanation  in  Siamese ;  but 
his  extreme  age  caused  him  to  mumble  so,  that 
my  ears  caught  little  of  what  he  said,  and  that 
little  I  found  almost  past  understanding.  His 
subject  was  the  most  vital,  and  probably  the 
most  ancient  of  all  Buddhist  dogmas,  that  called 
the  Four  Pre-eminent  Truths,  the  assertion  that 
(1)  misery  ever  attends  existence;  (2)  that  its 
cause  lies  in  desire ;  (3)  that  it  may  be  destroyed 
by  extinguishing  desire ;  and  (4),  that  this  may 
be  effected  by  holiness.  A  finer  subject  he  could 
hardly  have  chosen ;  a  duller  sermon  he  could 
not  have  given.  When  he  had  finished  theafour 
sections  of  his  discourse,  he  left  the  chair  and 
took  his  seat  on  a  mat.  The  minister  then  crawled 
to  him,  adored  him  by  bowing  his  head  to  the 
ground  and  lifting  his  joined  hands,  and  presented 
him  with  a  variety  of  offerings,  a  parcel  of  robes, 
a  japan  box,  scents,  fruits,  and  a  wax  candle, 
stuck  all  over  with  the  little  silvery  bullets 
which,  until  quite  recently,  were  the  only  coinage 
of  Siam.  Taking  hold  of  the  cord,  which  I 
mentioned  above  as  passing  from  the  idol,  the 
abbot  uttered  his  blessing,  and  then  departed, 
followed  by  a  train  of  servants  carrying  the 
offerings  of  the  pious  minister. — Good  Words, 

Paper  and  its  Substitutes. — The  first  in¬ 
vention  of  paper  manufactured  from  vegetable 
pulp  is  also  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Europte 
from  the  East  through  the  Arabians  and  Persians. 
The  use  of  paper,  according  to  the  modern  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  word,  had  become  common  in 
China  at  an  extremely  remote  period,  and  Gibbon 
tells  us,  in  a  note,  that  this  manufacture  was 
introduced  from  China  into  Samarcandfisi  b.c., 
and  thence  spread  over  Europe.  The  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  so  great  a  variety  of  paper  that 
each  province  possesses  its  own  peculiar  make. 
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The  sort  commonly  known  as  silk.pai>er  is  fabri¬ 
cated  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  bamboo  or  mul¬ 
berry  tree.  The  rice-paper,  so  called,  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  inner  portion  of  the  stems  of  a 
hardy  leguminous  plant  that  grows  plentifully 
about  the  lakes  near  Calcutta,  and  also  in  the  island 
of  Formosa,  whence  the  Chinese  import  it  in 
large  quantities.  The  stems  of  the  plant  being 
cut  into  the  proper  lengths  for  the  sheets,  the 
pith  is  cut  spirally  into  a  thin  slice,  then  flattened, 
pressed,  and  dried.  The  Arabians  appear  first 
to  have  introduced  the  manufacture  of  paper  into 
Spain.  On  the  oldest  specimen  extant  of  this 
Spanish  manufacture  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  king  of  Aragon  and  a  neighboring  potentate, 
A.D.  1175,  is  transcribed.  A  manuscript  exists 
in  England,  however,  written  upon  cotton  paper, 
bearing  date  A.  D.  1049;  but  this  paper  was,  no 
doubt,  imported  from  the  East.  Paper  at  this 
early  period  was  of  exceedingly  inferior  quality, 
being  coarse,  blown,  spongy,  and  liable  to  speedy 
decay.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  in  a.d. 
1221,  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second  of  Ger¬ 
many  issued  an  order  declaring  null  and  void 
all  documents  written  on  this  material,  and  fixing 
a  term  of  two  years  within  which  they  were  to 
be  transferred  to  parchmenL  Paper  had  hitherto 
been  manufactured  of  raw  cotton,  hemp,  or  other 
vegetable  fibre ;  but  it  now  came  to  light  that 
fibre  having  already  undergone  the  process, 
not  only  of  manufacture  but  of  wear,  was  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  being  more  easily  re¬ 
ducible  to  a  fine  pulp.  We  have,  therefore, 
specimens  of  paper  made  from  rags  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  oldest  extant  being  a 
letter  from  Joinville  to  Louis  the  Tenth  of  France, 
dated  A.D.  131$.  The  continued  imperfection  of 
this  manufacture  still  necessitated  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  all  important  documents  on  parchment  or 
vellum.  The  parchment  was,  as  of  old,  cut  into 
bands  joined  endwise,  so  as  to  form  rolls,  some  of 
the  judicial  acts  requiring  rolls  twenty  feet  in 
length.  Nor  was  this  plan  discontinued  till  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  codtx,  written  on 
both  sides,  became  general.  It  must  not  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  ancient  law  parchments  were  always 
lengthy  affairs,  however,  there  being  contracts  of 
sales,  dating  a.d.  1233  and  1252,  only  two  inches 
long  by  five  wide,  and  a  will  written  in  A.D. 
1255,  two  inches  by  three  and  a  half.  The 
principle  of  paper-making  has  been  the  same 
from  time  immemorial,  the  only  change  being 
the  material  used  and  the  machinery  employed. 
The  fibrous  substance  is  cut  and  bruised  in  water 
until  it  becomes  a  fine,  soft  pulp.  This  is  taken 
up  in  a  thin  even  layer  u|>on  a  frame  of  fine  wire 
cloth  that  allows  the  moisture  to  pass  through, 
when  the  pulp  sp>eedily  coagulates  into  a  sheet 
of  pap>er.  The  sheets  are  first  pressed  between 
felt,  which  being  removed  the  paper  is  again  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  powerful  pressure  and  dried.  It  is 
in  this  state  bibulous,  like  blotting-papier ;  but 
the  sheets  are  now  dippied  in  size,  and  again 
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pressed  and  dried.  For  printinf  paper,  however, 
the  sire  is  added  to  the  palp  in  the  engine.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  improvement  effected 
by  machinery  in  this  manufacture  when  it  is 
stated  that  whereas  by  the  hand  process  the 
paper  took  more  than  three  months  to  complete, 
the  rags  may  now  be  put  into  the  mill  one  day, 
and  the  paper  be  ready  for  delivery  the  next. 
Scarcely  a  fibrous  vegetable  substante  exists  that 
may  not  be  turned  to  use  in  this  manufacture. 
Jacob  Christian  Schaffer,  of  Ratisbon,  in  1765 
wrote  a  work  on  experiments  in  making  paper 
from  other  materials  than  rags,  which  is  printed 
on  sixty  varieties  of  paper,  made  from  as  many 
different  substances.  And  in  1786  the  Marquis 
de  Vilette  published  in  London  a  small  book 
printed  on  paper  made  of  marsh-mallow  ;  at  the 
end  are  leaves  of  paper  manufactured  at  Bruges 
from  twenty  different  plants,  such  as  nettles,  hops, 
reeds,  etc.  But  these,  as  well  as  straw,  can  only 
be  considered  as  substitutes  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  rags,  not  as  in  any  way  superseding 
thit  material. — From  “  The  Argosy 

Successful  Loitery  Numbers. — In  the  reign 
of  George  I.  the  footman  of  a  lady  of  quality 
dreamed  that  two  particular  numbers  would  turn 
up  prizes ;  he  bought  these  two  tickets  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day ;  but  they  both  turned  up  blanks,  and 
he  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  In  his  trunk  was 
found  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that,  when  his 
riches  came  to  him,  he  would  marry  Grace  Farmer, 
that  he  would  make  her  wait  upon  him,  and  that 
he  would  eat  and  drink  all  day  long.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  same  reign,  a  mathematician,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  theory  of  probabilities,  demon¬ 
strated  that,  in  a  particular  year,  the  chances  were 
34,999  to  I  against  a  particular  number  winning 
the  ;^io,ooo  prize;  11,669  to  I  against  ;^50oo 
prize,  and  6  to  I  against  obtaining  any  prize  at 
all.  But  all  such  warnings  were  of  no  use.  A 
banker’s  clerk  was  one  day  found  raving  mad  in 
the  street ;  he  had  bought  a  ticket  bearing  a  favo¬ 
rite  number,  and  was  robbed  of  it ;  "on  the  day  of 
the  drawing  of  the  lottery  that  number  came  up 
a  £yifxxs  prize,  and  grief  and  rage  were  too  much 
for  him. 

The  da3rs  of  George  III.  were  full  of  odd  inci¬ 
dents  about  lucky  numbers  in  the  lottery.  One 
Mr.  Barnes,  a  grocer,  bought  four  consecutive 
numbers  ;  fearing  that  this  would  be  unlucky,  he 
exchanged  one  of  them;  but  by  an  annoying 
freak  of  fortune,  the  rejected  number  turned  up  a 
£20,000  prize,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  Capt 
Young.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  drawing  of 
one  of  the  lotteries,  three  friends  determined  to 
buy  a  ticket  among  them  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
agree  upon  the  number  to  be  selected,  they  re¬ 
quested  a  little  girl  to  decide  for  them.  She  fixed 
upon  No.  10,000.  They  did  not  like  it,  thinking 
the  number  too  obvious,  not  sufficiently  mysteri¬ 
ous.  She  refusM  to  amend  her  choice,  declaring 
her  conviction  that  the  number  would  prove  a 


lucky  one.  Whereupon,  setting  her  down  as  a 
silly  goose,  they  bought  another  ticket ;  but  No. 
10,000,  as  it  liappened,  <6^  turn  up  a  prize  of 
;^ao,ooo. 

An  odd  incident  was  connected  with  a  lottery 
ticket  early  in  the  present  century.  Baron 
D’ Aguilar  was  requested  by  a  friend  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  him  No.  14,068,  which  he  felt  certain 
would  prove  a  lucky  one.  The  Baron  could  not 
fulfil  the  commission,  for  he  found  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  number  was  already  sold.  The  number 
came  up  a  prize  of  j^20,000.  So  far  there  was 
vexation  for  Baron  D’ Aguilar’s  friend.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lucky  winner  (a  draper  in  Corn- 
hill)  remained  a  long  time  without  his  money, 
owing  to  a  blunder  of  his  own.  He  had  bought 
ten  tickets,  and  had  entered  their  numbers  in  a 
note-book  as  a  memorandum ;  but  he  wrote  14,668, 
instead  of  14,068,  and  remained  long  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  that  ticket  had  proved  a  lucky  one. 

The  owner  of  White  Conduit  House,  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  lost  his  all  by  lotteries,  and 
became  impoverished.  Meeting  a  friend  one  day 
he  said  be  had  a  presentiment  that  a  particular 
number  would  be  a  great  prize ;  money  was  lent 
to  him  to  buy ;  it  came  up  a  prize ;  he  squandered 
the  treasure  and  died  a  beggar.  A  man,  and  his 
cousin  a  married  woman,  clubbed  their  small 
means  to  buy  a  sixteenth  of  a  lottery  ticket ;  she 
went  to  the  office  to  buy  it,  taking  with  her  a  little 
girl ;  the  girl  being  asked  to  select  the  number, 
fixed  upon  23,824;  she  could  give  no  particular 
reason,  but  adhered  to  her  choice,  declaring  that 
the  number  would  be  a  lucky  one.  It  came  up  a 
prize  of  j^io,ooo ;  the  man  went  and  received  the 
due  aliquot  part,  ;^625.  Having  some  peculiar 
notions  about  the  property  or  non-property  of 
married  women,  he  pocketed  all  the  money ;  but 
the  law  afterward  compelled  him  to  share  it  with 
her.  Charles  Lamb  tells  a  story  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  purchased  No.  1069;  passing  a  lottery 
office,  he  saw  a  placard  announcing  that  that 
number  had  come  up  a  £20,000  prize ;  he  walked 
around  St.  Paul’s  to  cool  his  agitation  before  en¬ 
tering  the  office ;  on  going  bRck  again,  he  found 
that  he  had  mistaken  10,069  for  1069. 

The  law  had  frequently  to  decide  cases  about 
lucky  numbers.  A  lady  (just  before  the  abolition 
of  lotteries  in  1826)  wished  to  purchase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  year  in  which  she  was  born,  1792 ;  find¬ 
ing  this  was  sold,  she  bought  one  differing  from 
it  by  o  only,  namely,  1 7,092.  She  was  in  the  hall 
when,  as  she  declared.  No.  17,092  was  audibly 
announced  as  a  ^^30,000  prize ;  and  she  brought 
an  action  for  the  money ;  but  it  was  proved  that 
her  ears  or  her  imagination  must  have  deceived 
her.  In  another  case,  one  Mr.  McKellar  owed 
some  kindness  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bellamy.  He 
bought  a  quarter  of  a  ticket  and  said  that  ^llamy 
should  have  half  the  proceeds,  if  it  turned  up  a 
prize.  This  was  done  twice  over,  but  both  tickets 
were  blanks.  Bellamy’s  daughter  then  dreamed 
that  No.  5  would  be  a  ;^20,ooo  prize ;  this  number 
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was  not  to  be  had  ;  but  **  something  told  Bellamy 
to  multiply  his  daughter’s  number  by  itself,  and 
add  2  to  it.”  This  made  27.  No.  27  was 
bought,  and  it  was  drawn  a  ^^20,000  prize.  Me- 
Kellar  declared  that  he  had  not  repeated  his  pro¬ 
mise  after  the  second  failure,  and  a  lawsuit  was 
maintained  to  decide  this  point.  Bellamy  also 
claimed  an  additional  percentage  ”  for  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  his  guess  about  No.  27.” — Chambers's 
Journal. 

Spiritualism. — ^The  Saturday  Review,  discuss¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  Spiritualism  in  a  recent  number, 
says  : — In  the  first  place,  if  there  is  anything  in 
spiritualism,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  de¬ 
monstrate  its  truth.  Why  do  we  believe,  it  is 
asked,  in  the  revelations  of  the  electric  telegraph  ? 
Because  we  submit  them  to  crucial  experiments 
every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day.  Why  don’t 
we  believe  in  the  revelations  of  mediums  ?  Be¬ 
cause  they  always  evade  a  crucial  experiment. 
Take  a  simple  case.  President  Lincoln’s  assas¬ 
sination  was  known  throughout  America  within  an 
hour  or  two  after  it  had  happened.  Subsequent 
evidence  of  course  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  re¬ 
port.  If  a  spiritualist  had  announced  the  event 
in  England  Ixfore  it  had  come  to  us  by  any  or¬ 
dinary  means  (the  submarine  telegraph  was  not 
then  laid  down)  we  should  have  been  convinced 
instantaneously  that  spiritualists  possessed  some 
mysterious  power.  If,  in  fact,  they  possess  the 
means  of  knowing  what  is  happening  at  distant 
times  and  places,  they  can  place  the  reality  of 
their  claims  lieyond  all  conceivable  cavil.  They 
can  prove  their  power  fifty  times  a  day.  But  any 
one  proof  would  l>e  sufficient.  If  a  single  revela¬ 
tion  were  made  such  as  that  of  Lincoln’s  assassi¬ 
nation,  it  would  be  enough.  Why  has  no  such 
proof  ever  l)een  given  ?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  the  power  does  not  exist.  All  the  alleged 
wonders  of  this  kind  depend  upon  what  A  said  to 
B,  and  what  B  repeated  to  C,  and  so  on.  If  a 
single  witness  has  lied  or  made  a  mistake,  they 
are  valueless.  A  man  claims  a  power  of  com¬ 
municating  with  disembodied  spirits ;  if  he  has  it, 
opportunities  for  demonstrating  it  in  the  most 
public  manner  are  open  to  him  every  day  and  all 
day  long  ;  and  yet  it  is  never  done.  And  for  this 
reason  we  recommend  ordinary  inquirers  to  wait. 
If  the  alleged  power  exists,  it  will  prove  itself. 
If  it  does  not,  they  had  better  not  waste  time  in 
examining  into  it.  Mr.  Home,  indeed,  suggests 
a  reply,  and  a  wonderful  reply  it  is.  The  spirits, 
it  seems,  are  capricious.  It  may  be  so,  but  a 
philosopher  is  liound  to  accept  the  simplest  ex¬ 
planation  consistent  with  the  facts.  Perhaps, 
when  a  watch  is  missing  from  my  pocket  and  is 
transferred  to  that  of  a  notorious  thief  by  no  visi¬ 
ble  agency,  a  spirit  may  have  done  the  trick ;  but 
it  is  safer  to  assume  that  the  thief  managed  to  do 
it  without  my  seeing  it.  The  same  argument  ap¬ 
plies  to  Mr.  Home’s  spirits.  So  long  as  their 
caprice  leads  them  always  to  shrink  from  a  crucial 
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test,  it  is  simpler  to  assume  that  they  don’t  exist. 
Give  us  a  phenomenon  otherwise  insoluble,  and 
we  will  accept  your  explanation  ;  but  so  long  as 
you  give  nothing  which  may  not  be  explained  by 
assuming  a  certain  quantity  of  roguery,  imbecility, 
or,  it  may  be,  morUd  action  of  the  brain,  we  shall 
not  go  out  of  our  way  to  assume  the  existence  of 
spirits.  The  spiritualists  prove  a  great  deal  too 
much ;  if  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  say  is  true, 
they  have  the  means  of  publicly  demonstrating 
their  supernatural  powers.  They  never  do.  What 
is  the  obvious  inference  (  If  it  were  declared 
that  the  heir  to  an  estate  who  had  been  lost  really 
existed;  if  he  might  recover  his  property  by 
simply  showing  himself  in  Westminster  Hall;  if 
he  obstinately  refused  to  come,  but  offered  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  number  of  affidavits  from  people  who  had 
met  him  in  dark  rooms,  or  talked  to  him  for  a 
minute  in  his  attorney’s  office,  what  should  we 
think  of  him  ? 

In  Norway. — It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
these  fiords  are  the  most  beautiful  in  summer  or 
in  winter.  In  summer,  they  glitter  with  golden 
sunshine ;  and  purple  and  green  shadows  from  the 
mountain  and  forest  lie  on  them ;  and  these  may 
be  more  lovely  than  the  faint  light  of  the  winter 
noons  of  those  latitudes,  and  the  snowy  pictures 
of  frozen  peaks  which  then  show  themselves  on 
the  surface ;  but  before  the  day  is  half  over,  out 
come  the  stars, — the  glorious  stars  which  shine 
like  nothing  that  we  have  ever  seen.  There,  the 
planets  cast  a  faint  shadow,  as  the  young  moon 
does  with  us :  and  these  planets,  and  the  con¬ 
stellations  of  the  sky,  as  they  silently  glide  over 
from  peak  to  peak  of  these  rocky  passes,  are  im¬ 
aged  on  the  waters  so  clearly  that  the  fisherman, 
as  he  unmoors  his  boat  for  his  evening  task,  feels 
as  if  he  were  about  to  shoot  forth  his  vessel  into 
another  heaven,  and  to  cleave  his  way  among  the 
stars.  Still  as  everything  is  to  the  eye,  some¬ 
times  for  a  hundred  miles  together  along  these 
deep  sea-valleys,  there  is  rarely  silence.  The 
ear  is  kept  awake  by  a  thousand  voices.  In  the 
summer,  there  are  cataracts  leaping  from  ledge  to 
ledge  of  the  rocks ;  and  there  is  the  bleating  of 
the  kids  that  browse  there,  and  the  flap  of  the 
great  eagle’s  wings,  as  it  dashes  abroad  from  its 
eyrie,  and  the  cries  of  whole  clouds  of  sea-birds 
which  inhabit  the  islets  ;  and  all  these  sounds  are 
mingled  and  multiplied  by  the  strong  echoes,  till 
they  become  a  din  as  loud  as  that  of  a  city.  Even 
at  night,  when  the  flocks  are  in  the  fold,  and  the 
birds  at  roost,  and  the  echoes  themselves  seem  to 
be  asleep,  there  is  occasionally  a  sweet  music 
heard,  too  soft  for  even  the  listening  ear  to  catch 
by  day.  Every  breath  of  summer  wind  that  steals 
through  the  pine  forests  wakes  this  music  as  it 
goes.  The  stiff  spiny  leaves  of  the  fir  and  pine 
vibrate  with  the  breeze,  like  the  strings  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  instrument,  so  that  every  breath  of  the 
night-wind,  in  a  Norwegian  forest,  wakens  a  my¬ 
riad  of  tiny  harps  ;  and  this  gentle  and  mournful 
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music  may  be  heard  in  gushes  the  whole  night 
through.  This  music,  of  course,  ceases  when 
each  tree  becomes  laden  with  snow ;  but  yet 
there  is  sound,  in  the  midst  of  the  longest  winter 
night.  There  is  the  rumble  of  some  avalanche, 
as,  after  a  drifting  storm,  a  mass  of  snow,  too 
heavy  to  keep  its  place,  slides  and  tumbles  from 
the  mountain  peak.  There  is  also,  now  and  then, 
a  loud  crack  of  the  ice  in  the  nearest  glacier ;  and, 
as  many  deelare,  there  is  a  crackling  to  be  beard 
by  those  who  listen  when  the  northern  lights  are 
shooting  and  blazing  across  the  sky.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Wherever  there  is  a  nook  between  the  rocks 
on  the  shore,  where  a  man  may  build  a  house,  and 
clear  a  field  or  two ;  wherever  there  is  a  platform 
lieside  the  cataract  where  the  sawyer  may  plant 
his  mill,  and  make  a  path  from  it  to  join  some  great 
road,  there  is  a  human  habitation,  and  the  sounds 
that  belong  to  it  Thence,  in  winter  nights,  come 
music  and  laughter,  and  the  tread  of  dancers, 
and  the  hum  of  many  voices.  The  Norwegians 
are  a  social  and  hospitable  people ;  and  they  hold 
their  gay  meetings,  in  defiance  of  their  arctic  cli¬ 
mate,  through  every  season  of  the  year. — From 
“  7Xr  Play/ellow,"  by  Harriet  Martimeau. 

THE  AN.NUITY. 

Such  is  the  name  of  a  grotesque  and  popular 
poem,  or  it  may  be  called  song,  written  by  the 
late  George  Outram,  and  well  known  in  the  north. 
The  fun  of  the  piece  consists  in  the  complaint  of 
a  person  who  sold  an  annuity  to  a  lady,  who 
liv^  far  beyond  the  usually  allotted  span  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  In  one  of  the  concluding  verses  we 
have  a  fine  outburst  of  impatience  on  the  longe¬ 
vity  of  the  heroine : 

The  Bible  says  the  age  o’  man 
Three  score  and  ten  perchance  may  be. 

She’s  ninety-four.  Let  them  wha  can 
Explain  the  incongruity. 

She  should  ha’e  lived  afore  the  flood — 

She's  come  o’  Patriarchal  blood — 

She’s  some  auld  Pagan  mummified 
Alive  for  her  annuity. 

We  make  this  quotation  for  a  particular  reason 
immediately  to  be  seen.  It  may  interest  those  who 
have  derived  amusement  from  hearing  The  An~ 
nutty  sung,  to  know  that  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  there  were  found 
verses  purporting  to  be  The  Anntutanfs  Answer, 
written  in  a  similar  style  of  grim  jocularity.  They 
are  as  follows : 


THE  annuitant’s  ANSWER 

My  certy,  but  it  sets  him  wed, 

Me  vile  a  tale  to  tell  o’  me  I 
I  never  could  suspM  the  chiel 
O'  sic  disingenuity. 

I'll  no  be  ninety-four  (orlang, 

My  health  is  far  free  being  streng. 

And  he’n  mak  profit,  richt  or  wreng, 
Ye'U  see,  by  this  annuity  ! 

My  fnends.  ve  wed  can  understand. 
This  warld  is  fu’  o’  roguerie, 

And  ane  meets  fouk  on  ilka  hand. 

To  rug,  and  rive,  and  pu'  at  ye. 

I  thought  that  this  same  man  o’  law 
Wad  save  my  siller  free  them  a’. 

And  sac  I  gave  the  whillywha 
A  sum  for  an  annuity. 

He  says  the  bargain  lookit  fair, 

Aruf  sae  to  him  I’m  sure  'twad  be  ; 

1  gat  my  hunder  pound  a  year. 

And  he  could  wed  allow  it  roe. 

And  does  he  think,  the  satan's  limb. 
Although  I  lookit  auld  and  grim, 

1  was  to  die  to  pleasure  him. 

And  squash  my  sma’  annuity  ! 

The  year  had  saut«ly  turned  its  Imck, 
When  he  was  irking  to  be  free — 

A  fule  I  the  thing  to  undertake. 

And  then  sac  sune  to  rue  it  sae  1 
I’ve  never  been  at  peace  sinsync, 

Nae  wonder  that  sae  sare  I  cryne, 

It’s  just  through  terror  that  I  tine 
My  life  for  my  annuity. 

He’s  twice  had  poison  in  my  kale. 

And  sax  timet  in  my  cup  o'  tea ; 

I  could  unfauld  a  shocking  tale 
O’  something  in  a  cruet,  tae.  . 

His  arms  he  ance  flang  round  my  neck 
I  thought  it  was  to  shaw  respect ; 

He  only  meant  to  gie  a  check, 

Not/irr,  but  to  th’  annuity. 

Said  ance  to  me  an  honest  man  : 

‘  Tn  an  insurance  companie  ; 

Ye’ll  find  it  an  effective  plan. 
Protection  to  secure  it  ye. 

Ten  poun^  a  year —  ye  weel  can  spare 
Be  that  wi’  gude  Pate  Fraser  wared — 
His  office,  syne,  will  be  a  jmard 
For  you  and  your  annuity  I’ 

I  ned  at  ance  and  spak  to  Pate 
’Bout  a  five-hunder  policie — 

‘  Indeed  !’  says  he,  ‘ye  are  na  blate. 
To  talk  to  me  at  sic  a  rate  ; 

Wi'  that  chid's  fingers  at  the  knife. 
What  chance  ha’e  ye  o'  length  o'  life  I 
Sae  gae  awa’,  ye  silly  wife, 

Wr  you  and  your  annuity  !’ 

Alas,  the  worthy  Fiscal's  now 
The  only  firiend  that  I  can  see. 

And  its  sma’  thing  that  he  can  do 
To  help  my  wee  annuity  : 

But  honest  Maurice  has  agreed, 

I'hat,  gin  the  villain  does  the  deed. 
He’ll  swing  wi’  a’  becoming  speed 
For  me  and  my  annuity. — Ckmmbtrt 
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